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PREFACE. 


a  Cash,  Corn,  and  Catholics,”  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  country  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  identified  with 
all  the  great  legislative  measures  by  which  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  many  important  questions  connected 
with  these  great  subjects  and  interests  has  been 
effected.  His  public  life  is,  therefore,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  history  of  his  age ;  and  a  survey  of  his 
political  career  brings  under  our  view  all  the  great 
principles  of  policy  which  have  been  evolved  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  characteristic  of  his  course, 
as  a  statesman  and  politician,  has  been — “progress:” 
he  has  often  been  in  advance  of  his  party — he  has 
sometimes  been  in  advance  of  the  nation — but,  during 
his  whole  life,  he  has  been  most  frequently  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  fair  average  of  enlightened  opinion 
in  the  country.  To  this,  indeed,  there  has  been  one 
great  exception — his  conduct  on  the  Reform  Bill ; 
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out  though  lie  steadily  opposed  the  passing’  of  that 
measure,  he  frankly  accepted  it,  with  all  its  con¬ 
sequences,  so  soon  as  it  became  the  law  of  the  land ; 
his  adhesion  to  the  moderate  reformers  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  so  soon  as  he  declared  that  u  the  battle  of 
the  Constitution  must  be  foug’ht  in  the  Registration 
Courts.”  The  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is,  in  fact,  an 
exponent  of  the  progress  of  public  opinion  in  England, 
and,  as  the  Athenceum  has  justly  remarked,  naturally 
leads  to  the  development  of  philosophical  argument. 

The  author,  or  compiler,  of  the  following  work, 
though  leading  a  secluded  literary  life,  has  taken 
a  deep  interest,  though  no  active  part,  in  the  great 
political  questions  of  the  day.  It  was,  at  one  time, 
his  intention  to  have  written  the  history  of  the  two 
greatest  national  agitations,  followed  by  the  two 
greatest  legislative  changes,  of  modern  times — that  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  that  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  ;  but  when  the  present  work  was  proposed 
to  him  by  the  publishers,  he  thought  that  no  better 
form  could  be  devised,  for  offering  to  the  public 
a  digest  of  the  mass  of  materials  which  he  had  col¬ 
lected.  The  character  and  conduct  of  every  public 
man  are  fairly  open  to  public  criticism :  Sir  Robert 
Reels  political  career  has  been  alternately  the  theme 
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of  very  indiscriminate  eulogy,  and  very  unmeasured 
censure  ;  the  author  of  the  following*  work  has, 
therefore,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  confine  himself,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  a  clear  statement  of  facts,  leaving* 
the  readers  to  form  their  own  opinions  for  themselves. 

here  it  was  necessary  to  pronounce  a  judgment,  he 
has  done  so  with  caution  and  candour ;  never  refusing* 
to  praise  when  he  admires — never  hesitating*  to  cen¬ 
sure  when  he  disapproves.  The  work  is  neither 
a  panegyric,  nor  a  libel ;  though  it  will  be  found 
that  approbation  is  expressed  with  readiness,  and 
disapproval  recorded  with  reluctance. 
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SIR  ROBERT  PEEL: 


HIS  LIFE  AND  TIMES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ORIGIN  AND  RISE  OF  THE  PEEL  FAMILY. 

The  family  of  tlie  Peels  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  appears  to 
liave  been  originally  settled  in  tire  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
Some  of  them  migrated  from  this  to  South  Lancashire,  and 
established  themselves  as  farming  proprietors,  or  yeomen,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Blackburn,  where  a  small  estate  still  bears  the 
name  of  Peel’s  Fold.  One  of  the  family,  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  baronet,  resided  in  a  house  at  Fish  Lane,  in 
Blackburn,  supporting  himself  by  the  profits  of  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  devoting  his  spare  time  to 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  experiments  which  are  so  often 
the  relaxation  of  an  enterprising  and  inquiring  mind.  In  the 
year  1764,  the  business  of  calico-printing  was  introduced  into 
Lancashire  by  the  Messrs.  Clayton,  of  Bamber-bridge,  near 
Preston ;  Mr.  Peel,  who  had  previously  commenced  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cotton,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  who 
tried  the  carding  cylinder,  began  to  make  some  trials  of 
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printing,  and  was  so  successful,  that  lie  entered  largely  into 
the  business.  It  is  a  tradition  in  the  family,  that  he  made 
his  first  experiments  secretly  in  his  own  house;  that  the  cloth, 
instead  of  being  calendered,  was  ironed  by  a  member  of  his 
own  family ;  that  the  first  pattern  was  a  parsley  leaf,  and  that 
hence  he  acquired  the  nickname  of  “  Parsley  Peel.”  The 
local  story,  told  by  some  old  inhabitants  of  Blackburn,  is 
a  little  different :  they  say  that  the  experiments  were  made  in 
the  house  at  Pish  Lane,  not  at  the  farm  of  Peeks  Pold;  that 
the  pattern  was  a  parsley  leaf  scratched  on  a  pewter  plate, 
such  as  was  then  ordinarily  used  at  the  tables  of  the  middle 
classes ;  and  that  the  calendering  was  performed  by  a  poor 
woman  named  Mitton,  who  lived  in  an  adjoining  cottage. 
Both  agree  in  the  account  of  the  pattern  and  the  consequent 
nickname,  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of 
Lancashire,  where  men  are  more  frequently  identified  by 
casual  epithets  than  by  then’  proper  names. 

The  grandfather  and  father  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  so 
identified  with  the  industrial  progress  of  the  nation  in  what  is 
now  the  most  important  branch  of  its  manufactures,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a  survey  of  the  industrial  professions 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  in  order  to  form  any  correct 
estimate  of  then  merits.  We  shall  begin  with  calico-printing, 
as  it  was  that  which  first  laid  a  firm  foundation  foi  the  subse¬ 
quent  fortunes  of  the  family. 

The  art  of  the  calico-printer  comprehends  that  of  the  dyer, 
that  of  the  designer,  and  that  of  the  mechanician.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  animal  substances,  such  as  wool  and 
silk,  imbibe  colour  more  readily,  and  retain  it  more  firmly 
than  cither  cotton  or  linen,  which  are  vegetable  substances. 
Recourse  is  therefore  had  to  chemical  means  to  fix  the  colours, 
and  the  agents  employed  for  this  purpose  are  termed  mordants. 
The  nature  of  mordants  is  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Thompson 
in  the  article  Dyeing,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  “  The 
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terra  mordant  is  applied  by  dyers  to  certain  substances  with 
which  the  cloth  to  be  dyed  must  be  impregnated,  otherwise 
the  colouring  matter  wordd  not  adhere,  to  the  cloth,  but  would 
be  removed  by  washing.  Thus  the  red  colour  given  to  cotton 
by  madder,  would  not  be  fixed,  unless  the  cloth  were  pre¬ 
viously  steeped  in  a  solution  of  salt  of  alumina.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  that  the  cloth  has  the  property  of  decomposing 
the  salt  of  alumina, ,  and  of  combining  with,  and  retaining 
a  portion  of  alumina.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  alumina 
being  firmly  retained  by  the  cloth,  and  the  colouring  matter 
by  the  alumina,  the  dye  becomes  fast,  or  cannot  be  removed 
by  washing  the  cloth  with  water,  even  by  the  assistance  of 
soap,  though  simple  water  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  red 
colouring  matter  from  the  cloth,  unless  the  alum  mordant  has 
been  previously  applied.  The  term  mordant  (from  the  Latin 
word  mordere ,  to  bite)  was  applied  to  these  substances  by  the 
French  writers  on  dyeing,  from  a  notion  entertained  that  the 
action  of  the  mordants  was  mechanical ;  that  they  were  of 
a  corrosive,  or  biting  nature,  and  served  merely  to  open  porps 
in  the  fibres  of  the  cloth,  into  which  the  colouring  matter 
might  insinuate  itself.  And  after  the  inaccuracy  of  this  notion 
was  discovered,  and  the  real  use  of  mordants  ascertained,  the 
term  was  still  continued,  as  sufficiently  appropriate,  or  rather 
as  a  proper  name,  without  any  allusion  to  its  original  signifi¬ 
cation.  The  term  mordant,  however,  is  not  limited  to  those 
substances  merely  which  serve  like  alumina  to  fix  the  colours; 
it  is  applied  also  to  certain  substances  which  have  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  altering  the  shade  of  colour,  or  heightening  the 
colour,  as  it  is  called/’’ 

We  learn  from  Pliny  that  the  use  of  mordants  was  known 
to  the  Egyptians  in  his  age,  and  Ins  description  of  the  process 
of  printing  by  their  aid  is  sufficiently  accurate.  “  Garments/-’ 
be  says,  “  are  painted  in  Egypt  in  a  wonderful  manner,  the 
white  cloths  being  first  smeared,  not  with  colours,  but  with 
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drug's  which  absorb  colour.  Those  applications  do  not  appear 
upon  the  cloths;  but  'when  the  cloths  are  immersed  in  a  cal¬ 
dron  of  hot  dyeing  liquor,  they  are  taken,  out  painted  the 
moment  after.  It  is  wonderful,  that  although  the  dyeing 
liquor  is  only  of  one  colour,  the  garment  is  dyed  of  it  of 
several  colours  (shades)  according  to  the  different  properties 
of  the  drugs  which  had  been  applied  to  different  parts.  Thus 
the  vat  which  would  doubtless  have  confused  all  the  colours, 
if  the  cloths  had  been  immersed  in  a  painted  state,  produces 
a  diversity  of  colours  out  of  one,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fixes 
them  immovably.” 

The  application  of  design  in  calico-printing,  includes  the 
drawing  of  the  pattern,  and  the  engraving  of  it  on  the  wood, 
or  metal,  employed  to  impress  the  pattern  on  the  cloth.  In 
many  parts  of  India,  the  art  of  tire  graver  is  not  employed, 
the  patterns  being  drawn  with  a  pencil  or  reed,  so  that  no  two 
forms  or  figures  are  exactly  alike ;  but  .Buckingham  found 
small  wooden  blocks,  used  by  Hindus  and  Mussulmans,  in 
the  same  way  as  they  are  still  applied  by  the  block-printers  in 
this  country.  Block -printing  has  been  practised  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  from  a  period  of  unknown  antiquity. 

Mechanical  ingenuity  is  exercised  in  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  calico-printing,  to  save  the  waste  of  labour  in  washing, 
drying,  giving  impressions,  and  to  render  the  pattern  more 
complete  and  brilliant.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  trace  the 
progress  of  mechanical  improvement  in  this  branch  of  indus¬ 
try,  for  many  of  the  contrivances  were  accidentally  discovered, 
are  minute  in  themselves,  and  only  become  of  importance 
when  taken  in  the  aggregate. 

"While  tradition  ascribes  to  the  first  of  the  Peels  some 
important  discovery  in  calico-printing,  it  has  not  preserved 
any  indication  of  its  nature.  Two  have  been  mentioned  as 
probable,  of  which  the  first  is  a  mordant,  and  the  second 
a  process  of  engraving.  The  acetatcd  aluminous  mordant. 
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first  employed  by  tlie  English  calico-printers,  is  tlie  most 
valuable  known ;  but  it  was  discovered  by  no  induction  of 
reasoning  from  experiment,  but  was  the  gradual  result  of 
a  series  of  tentative  processes,  tried  empirically  and  by  guess¬ 
work.  Alum  was  the  only  mordant  used  by  the  first  English 
calico-printers,  and  is  still  the  only  one  known  in  India; 
several  ingredients  were  tried  at  hazard,  to  increase  its  efficacy, 
but  it  was  found  that  none  was  of  avail,  save  the  acetate  of 
lead,  commonly  called  sugar  of  lead.  It  has  been  supposed, 
that  this  mode  of  acetating  the  allum  may  have  been  found 
out  by  Peel,  and  the  secrecy  used  in  the  calendering  is  quoted 
as  a  proof  of  the  hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mention 
of  the  pewter  plate  is  by  some  imagined  to  indicate  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  engraved  metal  for  wooden  blocks  in  printing  the 
patterns,  but  we  believe  that  this  improvement  was  first 
effected  in  London. 

The  progress  of  calico-printing  in  England,  where  it  was 
commenced  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  hy  some  French 
refugees,  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  wras  sadly 
impeded  by  legislative  interference.  In  1712,  an  excise  duty, 
of  threepence  per  square  yard,  raised  two  years  afterwards  to 
sixpence,  was  imposed  on  all  calicoes  printed,  stained,  painted, 
or  dyed.  In  1720,  on  the  petition  of  the  manufacturers  of 
silks  and  woollens,  a  law  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  wearing 
of  any  printed  or  dyed  calicoes  whatsoever,  whether  printed 
abroad  or  at  home,  and  even  of  any  printed  goods  in  which 
cotton  formed  a  part,  with  some  very  trifling  exceptions.  In 
1736,  this  law  was  so  fax-  relaxed,  as  to  allow  the  use  of 
printed  goods,  provided  that  the  warp  were  entirely  of  linen 
varn.  It  was  not  until  1774,  that  the  legislature  sanctioned 
the  use  of  “painted,  stained,  or  dyed  stuffs  made  wholly 
of  cotton  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  boon  was 
conceded  “  against  a  strong  opposition  of  the  manufacturers 
of  Lancashire. 
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Mr.  Pool's  works  were  situated  at  Brooksidc,  a  village  two 
miles  from  Blackburn.  Here  he  conducted  the  business  for 
several  years,  aided  by  bis  sons,  and  by  great  application, 
skill,  and  enterprise,  the  business  was  eminently  prosperous. 
.Robert,  the  third  son  of  this  gentleman,  came  into  the  world 
at  a  time  when  the  impulse  given  to  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  north  of  England  had  led  to  more  rapid  accumulations 
of  fortune  than  had  ever  been  known  at  any  previous  period 
of  history.  It  is  said  that  very  early  in  life  he  entertained 
a  strong  presentiment  that  lie  would  become  the  founder  of 
a  family,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  frequently  avowed  his 
determination  to  raise  himself  to  rank  and  a  high  position  in 
society  by  becoming  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  He 
declared.  Iris  conviction  that  any  situation  in  a  free  country 
is  accessible  to  a  good  capacity,  aided  by  prudence  and 
industry — qualities  which  he  possessed  himself  in  a  very 
extraordinary  degree.  11  is  father,  who  felt  that  the  print¬ 
works  of  Brooksidc  would  not  adequately  support  his  nume¬ 
rous  family,  sent  the  young  man  to  Bury,  to  his  maternal 
uncle  Mr.  Haworth,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
William  Yates,  who  had  just  established  print-works  on  the 
banks  of  the  Irwcll. 

According  to  local  tradition,  Mr.  Yates  had  originally  kept 
a  moderate  inn,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Black  Bull,  in 
Blackburn.  Having  realized  a  small  fortune,  Ik;  was  tempted 
by  the  general  spirit  of  enterprise  around  him  to  embark  his 
small  Capital  in  the  cotton-trade,  but  bad  little  prospect  of 
success  until  ho  was  joined  by  Mr.  Robert  Reel.  Like 
Arkwright,  young  Peel  devoted  himself  to  explore  the  power 
ol  mechanical  combinations,  particularly  when  they  could  be 
converted  to  the  use  of  his  own  manufacture;  and,  like  him 
too,  he  introduced  among  his  operatives  that  order,  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  subdivision  of  employment,  which  form  the  marked 
characteristics  ot  the  Factory  system,  lie  was  one  of  the 
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first  to  employ  wliat  is  improperly  called  infant  labour  on 
a  large  scale.  Tlie  progress  of  mechanical  improvement,  so 
far  from  displacing  labour  in  Lancashire,  as  bas  been  so  often 
ignorantly  asserted,  produced  the  very  contrary  effect ;  the 
demand  for  hands  very  rapidly  went  beyond  the  supply,  and 
the  firm  of  Y  ates  and  Peel  had  to  seek  for  operatives  in  dis¬ 
tant  districts.  There  are  those  now  alive  who  remember  to 
have  seen  waggons  and  vans  bringing  able-bodied  paupers 
and  deserted  children  to  Bury,  from  the  workhouses  of 
London,  and  the  employment  afforded  to  these  poor  people 
soon  raised  them  to  a  condition  of  comparative  comfort. 
Mr.  Peel  was  strictly  attentive  to  the  health  and  the  morals 
of  those  he  employed,  and  without  being  a  harsh  taskmaster, 
he  insisted  on  a  system  of  punctuality  and  regularity  which 
approached  the  discipline  of  military  drill.  His  example  gave 
efficacy  to  his  authority ;  he  was  the  true  model  of  a  man  of 
business,  never  absent  from  his  post  when  any  work  was  to 
be  done,  and  ever  on  the  watch  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  any  new  improvement.  The  establishment  at  Bury  soon 
grew  into  a  good-sized  colony,  as  workshops,  warehouses,  and 
dwellings  rose  around  in  rapid  succession.  Spinning-mills 
were  founded  by  the  same  firm  in  this  and  other  localities, 
so  that  their  business  embraced  every  branch  of  the  cotton- 
trade.  After  ten  years  of  silent  industry  and  uninterrupted 
success,  he  married  his  partner’s  eldest  daughter,  July  8th, 
1783,  for  whom,  while  yet  a  mere  child,  the  traditions  of  Bury 
aver  that  he  had  formed  a  strong  attachment. 

In  1779,  the  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny  by  Hargraves 
excited  one  of  those  desperate  efforts  to  put  down  the 
improvement  of  machinery,  which  too  often  find  a  place  in 
the  history  of  manufacturing  industry.  Hargraves  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  county  which  has  since  been  enriched 
by  his  inventions,  and  after  a  long  series  of  painful  struggles. 
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died  in  the  workhouse  at  Nottingham.  A  mob  rose,  and 
scoured  the  country  round  Bolton  and  Blackburn,  demolish¬ 
ing  the  jennies,  and  with  them  all  the  carding-engines,  water- 
frames,  and  every  machine  turned  by  water  or  horses.  Little 
did  they  anticipate  the  approaching  advent  of  the  steam- 
engine,  which  was  to  extend  machinery  farther  than  either. 
Not  merely  the  working  classes,  but  even  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  entertained  a  great  and  senseless  dread  of 
machinery;  not  perceiving  the  tendency  of  those  inventions 
which  improve  and  cheapen  manufactures  to  cause  such  an 
increase  of  demand  for  products  as  far  exceeded  the  facilities 
of  supply,  and  consequently  to  give  employment  to  more 
hands.  While  the  ignorant  operatives  imagined  that  mecha¬ 
nical  inventions  would  cut  away  the  source  of  then  earnings, 
those  who  ought  to  have  known  better  were  alarmed  lest  the 
poor-rates  should  he  burdened  by  the  necessity  of  supporting 
workmen  thrown  idle.  They  therefore  connived  at  and 
actually  joined  in  the  opposition  to  machinery,  and  did  all  in 
their  power  to  screen  the  rioters  from  punishment.  One 
magistrate  alone  had  the  courage  to  stem  the  flood  of  general 
madness;  D.  Easbotham,  Esq.,  of  Bolton,  published  a  sen¬ 
sible  address  to  the  weavers  and  spinners,  in  which  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  convince  them  that  it  was  their  interest  to  encourage 
inventions  for  abridging  labour.  The  first  Peel  was  among 
the  sufferers ;  his  machinery  at  Altham  was  thrown  into  the 
river,  and  he  was  himself  exposed  to  much  personal  danger. 
He  retired  in  disgust  to  Burton-upon-Trent,  where  he  built 
a  large  mill,  and  transferred  thither  the  capital,  enterprise, 
and  employment,  which  had  been  expelled  from  Blackburn. 
It  must  be  added,  that  the  people  of  Blackburn  suffered 
severely  for  their  delusions;  spinners  and  other  capitalists 
quitted  their  neighbourhood  to  settle  in  the  vicinity  of  Man¬ 
chester,  the  growing  prosperity  of  their  town  received  a  severe 
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check,  from  which  it  was  long  before  it  recovered,  and  we 
believe  that  to  this  day  the  recollection  of  these  outrages  is 
a  check  on  the  outlay  of  capital  in  this  locality. 

Mi.  Peel  of  Bury  did  not  suffer  any  share  of  the  injuries 
which  befel  his  father,  but  they  probably  influenced  him 
to  pui chase  estates  in  Staffordslnre  and  ^Warwickshire,  as 
well  as  in  Lancashire.  The  borough  of  Tamworth,  where  he 
established  one  of  the  branches  of  his  business,  had  been  in  a 
state  of  gradual  decline  until  he  introduced  the  cotton  manu¬ 
factures  ;  and  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  he  afforded  gave  him  a  political  influence  in  the  borough 
pai  amount  to  that  of  the  Townshends,  who  had  previously 
controlled  the  parliamentary  representation. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  secured  a  princely  fortune  that 
Mr.  Peel  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  political  affairs.  In 
1780  he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  “The  National  Debt 
productive  of  National  Prosperity/3  which  has  long  since 
sunk  into  the  oblivion  which  usually  awaits  speculations 
on  such  subjects ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  had  some  share 
in  bringing  him  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  soon  regarded 
-Mi .  Peel  as  his  safest  adviser  on  manufacturing  and  commer¬ 
cial  subjects.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1788,  his  eldest  son,  the 
present  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  late 
Piime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  was  born  in  a  cottage  near 
Chamber  Hall,  the  usual  residence  of  the  family,  which  was 
at  the  time  undergoing  some  repairs.  The  cottage  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as 
it  must  always  be  an  object  of  curiosity  to  those  who  visit 
Bury. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PUBLIC  LIFE  OE  THE  FIRST  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

Mr.  Peel  had  achieved  a  princely  fortune  before  he  engaged 
in  public  life.  He  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Tam- 
worth  in  1790,  at  a  time  when  the  menacing  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution  excited  general  alarm  among  men  of  rank 
and  property,  who  believed  that  them  titles  and  estates  would 
be  endangered  by  the  levelling  doctrines  which  were  spread 
abroad.  Republican  doctrines  were,  however,  not  very  popular 
in  England;  when  doctrines  of  a  doubtful  tendency  were 
promulgated  by  some  ardent  enthusiasts,  they  were  promptly 
met  by  spontaneous  hursts  of  loyalty,  which  were  not  always 
restrained  within  the  hounds  of  moderation.  It  is  a  little 
curious  to  find  that  no  places  were  more  outrageous  in  their 
loyalty  than  Birmingham  and  Manchester.  The  great  influ¬ 
ence  of  so  large  a  manufacturer  as  Mr.  Peel  in  the  capital 
of  the  cotton-trade  was  exerted  to  procure  support  for  the 
government ;  hut  he  appears  to  have  been  a  little  too  much 
of  an  alarmist,  or  rather  too  ready  to  attribute  dangerous 
designs  to  his  opponents.  On  the  11th  of  December,  1792, 
he  attended  a  meeting  at  Manchester  to  establish  an  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  maintenance  of  constitutional  order,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  is  represented  to  have  said — “  That 
it  was  time  for  the  people  to  rouse  from  their  lethargy,  for 
there  were  incendiaries  in  the  country.”  These  incautious 
words  stimulated  the  populace — a  “  chinch  and  king”  mob 
assembled ;  the  office  of  a  liberal  newspaper,  the  Herald,  was 
attacked,  and  some  injury  was  done  to  the  dwellings  of 
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Mr.  Walker,  and  others,  who,  as  earnest  advocates  of  reform, 
were  obnoxious  to  the  zealous  royalists. 

Mr.,  afterwards  Earl  Grey,  introduced  the  subject  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  having  censured  the  violence  used, 
called  on  Mr.  Peel  to  name  the  incendiaries  he  had  stigma¬ 
tized.  Mr.  Peel  denied  the  authority  of  the  newspaper  report. 
He  disclaimed  having  said  anything  more  than  “  God  save 
the  King.”  He  vindicated  the  Manchester  Association ;  it 
consisted  of  men  of  independent  principles;  every  man  in  it 
spoke  his  sentiments,  and  none  but  sentiments  of  loyalty  were 
uttered.  With  respect  to  the  riots,  lie  stated  that  when  he 
left  the  town  all  was  quiet,  and  he  regretted  that  the  people 
afterwards  broke  into  disorder.  The  objects  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  were  to  protect  the  laws,  and  to  discourage  any  attempts 
to  break  in  upon  the  peace  of  society.  There  were  in  Man¬ 
chester  some  few  disaffected  persons;  but  in  general  they 
were  contented,  happy,  and  attached  to  the  government  and 
constitution.  As  to  party  among  them,  there  was  once  a 
division;  one  party  was  called  Pittites,  and  the  other  Foxites; 
but  that  had  ceased;  they  had  all  coalesced,  and  called  them¬ 
selves  Kingites. 

This  was  a  very  correct  account  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  Manchester  at  the  period;  most  of  the  master- 
manufacturers  were  firm  supporters  of  the  government,  and 
so  zealous  were  the  populace  in  their  attachment  to  the 
church,  that  the  children  of  dissenters  were  frequently  hooted 
at  and  insulted  in  the  street.  But  this  flaming  loyalty  was 
not  destined  to  endure;  it  was  burned  out  by  its  own 
intensity. 

Though  Mr.  Peel  gave  a  general  support  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
opposed  him  on  the  question  of  the  Slave  Trade,  on  the 
strange  ground  that  the  natives  of  Africa  were  not  sufficiently 
matured  by  civilization  to  enjoy  freedom;  and  that  liberty 
given  to  those  incapable  of  appreciating  it  was  like  placing 
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a  sword  in  tlie  hands  of  a  madman.  He  was  among  the  most 
zealous  advocates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war  against 
France;  in  1797,  the  firm  of  Yates  &  Peel  contributed  the 
magnificent  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  for  the  support  of  the  war.  In  1798,  besides 
the  patronage  which  he  extended  to  the  Lancashire  Fencibles, 
and  the  Tamworth  Armed  Association,  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  six  companies,  mostly  men  in  his  employment, 
which  were  styled  the  Bury  Royal  Volunteers. 

In  1785,  Mr.  Peel,  with  several  other  leading  manufac¬ 
turers,  had  given  evidence  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  against  the  ministerial  propositions  for  removing  the 
principal  restrictions  on  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
England  and  Ireland ;  much  importance  was  therefore  attri¬ 
buted  to  his  opinion  on  the  commercial  clauses  in  the  Act  of 
Union,  and  on  May  1st,  1799,  he  addressed  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  subject,  at,  as  it  is  reported,  the  personal 
request  of  the  minister. 

He  said  that  he  had  attended  to  the  evidence  laid  before  the 
House,  and  he  so  much  respected  the  grievances  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  woollen  trade,  that  he  should  be  happy  to  see 
them  removed,  if  it  could  be  done  without  endangering  the 
general  plan  of  union.  He  would  observe  that  the  cotton 
manufactory  in  Ireland  had  an  equal  importance  with  the 
woollen  manufactory  of  this  country.  There  was  a  rivalship 
between  them,  not  of  an  invidious,  but  of  a  friendly  nature. 
In  1785,  he  had,  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  expressed  his  fears 
of  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Ireland  interfering  with  this 
country,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  low  price  of  labour  in 
Ireland.  He  equally  deprecated  such  interference  with 
respect  to  the  woollen  manufactory;  he  considered  it  as 
likely  to  destroy  the  good  effects  of  a  union.  He  had  hoped 
that  it  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  two  countries 
together  by  a  closer  connexion,  of  producing  an  advantageous 
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co-operation  between  the  manufacturers;,  and  of  rendering  the 
manufactures  of  each  country  cheaper,,  and  the  supply  more 
permanent ;  hut  he  saw  prejudices  in  the  way.  This  country, 
aware  that  the  low  price  of  labour  in  Ireland  was  favourable 
to  the  exertions  of  industry,  was  apprehensive  that  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery  to  assist  that  industry,  Ireland 
would  outvie  us  in  our  own  manufactures,  while  Ireland,  on 
the  contrary,  was  apprehensive  of  an  intercourse  with  England. 
That  apprehension  had  unfortunately  been  increased  by  an 
expression  of  a  member  of  parliament  in  that  country,  Mr. 
Beresford,  who  had  asserted  that  a  weak  country  always 
stood  in  need  of  protection  against  a  rich  one.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fallacious  than  such  an  observation.  It  was 
like  a  poor  family  shutting  the  door  against  a  rich  and  bene¬ 
volent  man  who  came  to  then’  relief.  England  was  in  want  of 
no  aid  to  enable  her  to  secure  her  independence;  it  therefore 
could  not  be  supposed  that  she  was  actuated  by  selfish  con¬ 
siderations.  He  should  have  hoped  that  the  union  would 
have  been  adopted  on  terms  mutually  advantageous.  Breland 
was  in  possession  of  a  valuable  staple  manufacture ;  but  he 
was  well  assured  that  it  would  not  have  been  in  so  prosperous 
a  situation,  but  for  the  assistance  it  received  from  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  this  country.  Yet,  with  all  the  advantages  Ireland 
received  from  England,  she  refused  to  admit  our  calicoes  with 
a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent.  What  he  complained  of  was,  that 
there  should  be  such  a  want  of  friendly  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries.  He  had  promised  himself  that  the  effect 
of  the  union  to  Ireland  would  have  been  that  huts  would  be 
changed  for  comfortable  habitations ;  that  its  commerce  would 
increase ;  that  the  agents  of  sedition  would  in  vain  endeavour 
to  alienate  the  people ;  that  it  would  impart  such  strength  to 
the  two  countries,  as  one  entire  empire,  that  France  would 
be  obliged  to  give  up  the  contest,  and  that  we  should  no 
longer  struggle  in  arms,  but  in  arts.  The  measure,  however. 
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had  his  support  j  though  far  from  being  carried  into  effect  on 
the  system  he  wished  to  have  seen  it. 

As  Mr.  Peel  was  supposed  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  his  speech  had  considerable  influence, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  diligently 
circulated  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet.  There  is  little  of 
novelty  in  his  view  of  the  case ;  he  had  not  risen  above  the 
prejudices  of  commercial  jealousy,  which  then  flourished  more 
luxuriantly  in  Manchester  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
empire ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  advocated  a  more 
liberal  system  of  commercial  policy  than  most  of  those  who 
took  a  part  in  the  debate.  A  political  union,  co-existent  with 
a  system  of  commercial  separation  was  a  palpable  absurdity  ; 
every  impediment  to  a  free  interchange  of  commodities 
between  the  two  countries  tended  to  keep  them  separate  and 
distinct.  If  Mr.  Pitt  had  boldly  and  at  once  abolished  all 
commercial  and  religious  distinctions,  Ireland  would  long 
since  have  lost  all  traces  of  a  separate  nationality. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  created  a  baronet  by  patent,  dated 
November  29th,  1800.  His  authority  was  sought  by  the 
Addington  ministry,  in  support  of  their  measure  for  continuing 
the  bank  restriction,  and  he  gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of 
a  paper  currency  frankly  and  forcibly.  In  the  debate  on  the 
9th  of  April,  1802,  he  said  that  it  was  not  merely  the  state  of 
our  foreign  relations  which  justified  the  withholding  of  cash 
payment  by  the  bank,  there  were  other  circumstances  which 
powerfully  proved  the  necessity  of  it.  The  course  of  exchange 
was  against  us  all  over  Europe.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  the  trade  of  the  country  had  increased  threefold,  and 
no  resource  of  art  or  nature  could  equalize  our  bullion  with  it. 
The  wealth  of  the  nation  he  might  estimate  at  three  hundred 
millions,  and  there  was  no  probability,  as  indeed  there  was  no 
necessity,  for  having  a  cash  currency  to  an  equal  amount ; 
besides  the  impossibility,  there  would  also  be  the  incon- 
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venience,  and  the  loss  attending,  whilst  foreign  gold  was  of  so 
much  more  value  than  British.  Upon  the  fullest  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  seeing  that  no  injury  was  done  to  the 
community,  that  none  was  heard  of,  that  no  petitions  had 
appeared  against  it,  that  the  credit  of  the  bank,  instead  of 
being  diminished,  had  increased,  he  must  support  the  motion. 
It  was  the  continuation  of  a  measure  wisely  and  well  imagined, 
and  executed  by  the  late  administration  (that  of  Mr.  Pitt) . 

We  shall  have  occasion,  at  a  future  time,  to  examine  Sir 
Robert  Peeks  views  of  a  paper  currency,  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  his  son ;  but  we  may  remark,  that  his  arguments 
go  the  whole  length  of  deprecating  a  return  to  cash  payments 
under  any  circumstances,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  an  incon¬ 
vertible  paper  currency.  His  approbation  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
policy  at  the  close  of  his  speech  was  much  more  forcibly 
expressed  on  the  ensuing  7th  of  May,  when  Mr.  Nicholls 
moved  a  vote  of  censure  on  Pitt’s  administration.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  said,  that  he  had  the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  the 
commercial  world,  and  had  had  frequent  occasion  to  transact 
with  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  business  of  great 
difficulty  and  importance.  From  personal  knowledge  he  was 
therefore  able  to  state,  tliat  no  minister  ever  understood  so 
well  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  He  knew  that 
the  true  sources  of  its  greatness  lay  in  its  productive  industry. 
Circumstances  obliged  him  to  lay  burthens  on  the  country, 
but  he  had  first  taught  the  country  how  to  bear  those  burthens. 
Large  debts  were  indeed  contracted,  but  they  were  more  than 
equalled  by  the  increase  of  wealth  arising  from  his  wise  mea¬ 
sures.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  country  to  flourish  in  peace ; 
but  where  was  there  another  minister  to  be  found  under  whose 
auspices  the  resources  of  the  country  had  been  doubled  in  the 
midst  of  an  expensive  and  vigorous  war?  Debts  had  been 
contracted,  but  they  were  all  domestic  debts ;  and  the  interest 
was  spent  amongst  ourselves.  Whatever  might  be  said  of  our 
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burthens,  the  country,  under  their  pressure,  was  more  flourish¬ 
ing  than  at  any  former  period.  Many  things  had  been  urged 
to  show  the  evils  arising  from  our  paper  money;  but  no  issue 
of  paper  money  had  been  made  which  we  had  not  funds  to 
support;  unlike  a  neighbouring  country  which  issued  paper 
until  its  value  was  depreciated  almost  to  nothing.  The  late 
minister  had  been  the  benefactor  of  his  country,  and  had 
neglected  no  one’s  interest  but  his  own.  It  had  indeed  been 
said,  that  though,  lie  did  not  enrich  himself,  he  had  secured 
Ins  influence,  by  bestowing  pensions  and  titles  on  others. 


Hut  he  had  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  such  arts;  lie  had 
secured  sufficient  support  by  honourable  measures;  three 
parts  of  the  house,  who  were  incapable  of  being  bribed,  were 
his  friends.  When  such  was  the  case,  the  house  ought  not  to 
content  themselves  with  a  bare  vote  of  thanks,  but  to  bestow 
on  him  some  more  solid  mark  of  their  approbation.  It  would 
be  disgraceful  to  the  nation  to  allow  such  a  man  to  retire  to 
languish  in  poverty,  lie  for  one  would  be  happy  to  contribute 
to  prevent  this ;  not  from  any  personal  motives,  but  on  account 


of  flic  important  services  he  had  rendered  his  country. 

This  speech  had  great  weight  both  in  the  house  and  in  the 
country ;  it  was  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  who  had  fifteen 
thousand  men  in  his  employment,  and  who  paid  to  the  excise 
upwards  of  forty  thousand  pounds  annually  on  printed  goods 
alono.  Few  persons  could  therefore  claim  higher  authority 
for  their  opinions  on  the  mercantile  and  commercial  results  of 
an  administration. 


On  two  very  important  points  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  sound 
advice  to  his  countrymen,  and  anticipated  the  policy  since 
pursued  by  his  son.  He  resisted  restrictions  designed  to 
enhance  the  price  of  food,  and  he  opposed  the  attempts  made 
by  ill-judging  philanthropists  artificially  to  raise  the  rate  of 
Avages.  When  Mr.  Sheridan  proposed  a  bill  to  limit  the 
number  of  apprentices  to  be  taken  by  calico-printers.  Sit 
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Robert  Peel  showed  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  an 
insidious  mode  of  enabling  journeymen,  by  means  of  trade- 
unions  and  combinations,  to  give  the  law  to  their  masters. 
The  result  of  such  a  system  would  be,  to  drive  capital  from 
the  trade,  and  to  help  the  operative  in  realizing  the  fable  of 
the  clown  who  lulled  the  goose  that  layed  the  golden  eggs. 
This  plain  statement  was  so  convincing,  that  the  mischievous 
measure  was  rejected  without  a  division.  Mr.  Er shine,  on 
this  occasion,  happily  illustrated  the  absurdity  of  the  demand 
made  by  the  advocates  of  the  journeymen.  lie  said  that  the 
ci’y  against  the  numbers  coming  into  the  trade  was  as  ridicu¬ 
lous  as  if  he,  or  others,  old  journeymen  in  the  profession  of 
the  law,  should  come  to  parliament  to  complain  of  the  number 
of  young  men  of  talent  that  were  educating  for  that  profession  , 
and  beg  that  the  house  would  shut  the  door  against  them,  for 
fear  they  should  interfere  with  the  old  practitioners.”  An 
equally  mischievous  proposition  by  Mr.  Rose,  was,  to  fix 
a  minimum  of  wages  for  cotton  weavers,  resisted  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  with  equal  success.  He  said  that  ho  disapproved 
highly  of  the  principle  of  the  measure,  and  was  anxious  to 
make  it  known  that  the  disapprobation  was  founded  upon 
a  true  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  workmen  themselves. 
The  great  cause  of  the  distress  then  (in  1808)  felt,  was  not 
the  oppression  of  the  masters,  but  the  shutting  up  of  the 
foreign  markets ;  and  the  fact  was,  that  masters  were  suffering 
from  this  cause  still  more  than  the  men.  He  repeated,  that 
the  effect  of  such  interference  would  bo  to  drive  capital  from 
the  trade,  and  thus  render  the  state  of  the  operatives  far  worse 
than  it  was  before. 

In  1811,  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
England  were  subjected  to  a  crisis  of  depression,  more  severe 
and  intense  than  any  with  which  they  had  been  previously 
assailed.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  iuto  consideration  f  lu;  state  of  the  commercial 
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credit  of  tire  country,  and,  on  its  recommendation,  proposed 
tliat  a  sum  of  six  millions,  in  exchequer  bills,  should  be 
advanced  to  certain  commissioners,  for  the  assistance  of  such 
merchants  and  manufacturers  as  should  give  seemity  for 
re-payment.  As  no  branch  of  industry  had  suffered  so  severely 
in  this  panic  as  the  cotton  trade,  Sir  Robert  Peel  zealously 
supported  the  proposed  palliative.  Its  effects,  however,  in 
relieving  the  distress  for  which  it  was  meant  as  a  remedy, 
proved  to  be  very  inconsiderable.  The  sums  applied  for  were 
to  a  far  less  amount  than  the  provision  made ;  for  few  of  the 
persons  whose  circumstances  were  embarrassed,  could  provide 
the  requisite  security.  Besides,  when  the  complaint  of  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  was  that  their  stocks  were  left 
on  their  hands,  it  would  have  been  madness  for  the  one  to  go 
on  producing,  and  the  other  importing,  -without  a  prospect  of 
increased  demand  and  consumption. 

At  this  crisis  the  ministers  threatened  the  cotton  trade, 
already  severely  crippled,  with  a  tax  on  the  import  of  cotton¬ 
wool.  Sir  Robert  Peel  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  of  the 
impolicy  of  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  raw  material,  especially 
at  a  time  when  the  cotton  manufacturers  were  starving ;  and 
chiefly  through  his  influence,  the  impolitic  measure  was  for 
the  time  abandoned.  He  also  resisted  a  proposition  for  limit¬ 
ing  the  number  of  apprentices ;  and  he  showed  that  in  large 
establishments  it  was  the  interest  of  masters  to  be  careful  of 
the  life  and  health  of  their  apprentices.  He  referred  with 
some  complacency  to  the  measures  -which  he  had  himself  pro¬ 
posed  on  the  subject  of  factory  labour,  and  he  ridiculed  the 
cry  about  these  apprentices  being  torn  from  their  parents, 
when  the  fact  was  they  had  no  parents  who  owned  them,  but 
were  thrown  on  the  parish. 

In  1813,  when  the  pressure  of  taxation  was  so  severely  felt 
that  the  ministers  could  not  venture  to  propose  any  new 
impost,  Sir  Robert  Peel  advocated  the  application  of  a  portion 
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of  i  1 10  sinking  fund  fo  tho  current  expenses  of  Iho  nation,  uml 
took  that  opportunity  of  enunciating  1  um  favourite  theor\  of 
the  national  debt,  lie  waul  il  wan  a  subject  which  In'  had 
deeply  considered,  an  dooph  perhaps  an  moat  men  ,  and  he 
really  did  not  think  that  the  count  r,x  owt'd  more  at  that 
moment  than  il,  had  owed  ten  or  twelve  yearn  ago;  for  all 
that  we  owed  among  ourselves,  was  national  property  It  in 
singular  how  any  man  of  eommon  sense  eon  Id  hay*'  uttered  sneli 
palpable  absurdity ;  it  would  have  been  just  as  wise  to  assert  that 
highway  robbery  is  no  national  injury,  so  long  as  the  robbers 
spend  the  produce  of  their  plunder  in  lliecountn  Those 
who  are  taxed  to  pay  the  interest,  of  the  debt,  are  not  reiuuunr 
nted  by  the  rolleetion  that  the  receivers  of  that  interest  am 
their  countrymen  ;  on  the  coni  rary,  they  have  reason  to  emu 
plain  that  those  who  are  supported  in  idleness  b,V  the  interest 
of  funded  property,  are  so  many  labourers  abstracted  from 
contributing  to  tbo  general  welfare  of  Iho  community  They 
arc  more  consumers,  without  being  in  any  way  producers; 
and  tbo  effect  of  increasing  their  number  in  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  increasing  tile  number  of  drum's  in  a,  hive. 

When  til©  proposition  for  laying  a  duly  on  cotton  wool  wan 
renewed,  in  1813,  it  was  defended  as  an  act  of  retaliation  for 
the  blockade  which  the  Americans  had  laid  on  their  own 
ports,  and  as  a  protective  duty,  which  would  slinuilatc  and 
encourage  tho  growth  of  cotton  in  our  own  colonies,  8ir 
Robert  Pool  renewed  his  opposition  to  I  be  men, sure ;  lie  said, 
that  as  a  person  long  acquainted  with  the  cotton  trade,  ami 
a  witness  of  tbo  rapid  improvement  in  Iho  inanufaetiire  since 
Arkwright’s  invention,  he  strongly  dopreenled  the  proposed 
measure.  Tho  improvement  elfeeted  had  attracted  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Pitt  so  much,  that  ho  t  hought  il  desirable  to  eneouraga 
tho  imperial  ion  of  I  In'  raw  material  IVotn  all  parts  of  I  lie  world 
free  of  all  duly.  The  export  nfonffnii  goods  from  this  country 
had  in  one  year  amounted  to  llm  enormous  sum  of  night, ecu 
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millions  'I'li"’  I  mi  1 1  mI  |  »i  »l  u-y  of  1 1 1  it  hi  ii  |  iiirtt)  1 1  in  I ,  however, 
fell n I  mil,  mu  h i ii 1 1 1| |mi  I.iii  o  I rm i i  I  In  i  mil  i m-iil ,  mill  now,  when 
n,  In,  v  •  1 1 1 1  ii  1 1 1  n  npiuiup;  wiw  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1 1  fi;  iiiirii  nimi',  llm  ripht, 
limimn  nlili'  fmnl  li'imtii  ivufe  pomp  I"  l.u,M'H  vvlnrli  would 

1 1 1  <  i<  I  in  i  nil  Hu  '  11.- D  nl  IS in  |  uni  i  'pi  null  inniiliil  HyHl.Hu, 

'I'lu'  | mo i*  |iH»|»l«  W"-i o  jiwl,  n  I'ovoriiifj;  iVoiu  Hut  iIihIi'ohn  l  imy 
Inn!  fell  ill  "lily  I"|  |ll'l  Mill  I  l|,  lull,  IlM  W II M  |MI  TMIIIlll'll  llllll.  I  llin 
III.  IIWIII  i ,  would  »l{»n  1 1 1  llivolvu  Hu  III  III  llllfel'l'y  u  i  it  in  II<-||  info 
i  inr  l,o  Hud  wIimIi  Ii  try  Worn  « ',0>|I  pi  i  in;.  Ilo  would  vt'iiluro 
l.o  iiMW-il.,  Iliiil,  II*  llm  ntw  iiinli  i  ini  wiife  feidl'oroil  In  ooiue  lint 
lulu  Hut  pmf«  nl  (ln<ii!,  Ilulnill,  1 1  in  I  lint  |iruductt  In  llm 
mvonun  would  Ini  llirnn  Ilmen  life  proid,  I’rnoi  Hut  ex  port  of 
iiuiiiiiliu'l  imtil  jntodrt  wfe  IVoiu  llm  dot  Ion  umv  proponed  lobe 
lidil  on  llm  row  uiiili  iltll  II  liud  been  Hut  wine  tninho  of 
Mi  Till  lo  fill  life  inn.  Ii  n  r  i  pound  lie  of  Hie  I'utt  notturiid  into 
III!'  I'nlllll  It  ,  llllll  \t  Ill'll  1,1)010  Wtlfe  II  Ml  U’|  ll  UN,  III  lot,  if  liud  I  <  M 

way  mil ,  again  Tim  Hoard  of  Tniilo  had  been  bone)  lit  Home 
eolloo  moroliHiilfe,  who  prupoaod  Hum  uliHoril  lueamro.  Tlmy 
worn  Inld  llial,  1 1 1 ip*  duly  wtw  lul.nuded  tin  a  regulation  to 
i  1 1 1  'i  a » i'a  |  i,o  l.lm  oiillou  of  I  be  \V «»»(  I  ml  ion;  hoi  Im  would  a.di, 
wliol.lmi  1 1 1 *  v  it  oi  o  (o  Im  alivaya  at  War  it  d  h  AmerioaY  Worn 
limy  lo  feood  l.lu'li  niuui't  for  (ho  uni  material  In  llm  Hail 
l udiofe,  it  Imrn  Hit'll  iiiauuliml uroN  would  lint  ho  worn  in 
rol  in  n  V  Ilo  liopod  Hud  Huh  ndfeoldotnUN  pulioy  would  not. 
Im  odlmrod  In,  iinil  llial  llm  pood  moono  nl'  minUtera  would 
iilduoo  I  bout  In  ahandnn  d 

Tim  repeal  nl  Hie  inipoliite  ootlnu  la\  vuin  one  of  llm  great 
lluatmlal  i elm  nn  I'llVol od  during  tin’  lain  mlnuin-d ral ion  of 
llm  Mivnud  No  Rnhorl  Pool,  but  0  in  not  generally  known 
Hud  in  llm  1 1 1  (Mi  di  i  nmamire,  llm  u'peal  of  (ho  t'oru  Inn  s, 

I  ho  Into  pronuor  adnplod  llm  i'oiii"'  of  poln  t  it  Idoh  Im.  father 
had  i oinmomiulod  mnri'  than  limit  teai".  Imbue,  for  whoa 
llm  t’oru  law 'I  wore  prupoaod,  In  (Im  hognudug  of  ISlo,  by 
Mi  I'Yodorh'  lintuuaun  (non  Karl  nl  Uipnu'S,  (hoy  note 
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strenuously  opposed  by  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  said 
that  it  was  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  interests  of  the  land¬ 
holder  and  of  the  manufacturer  were  conflicting  and  incom¬ 
patible.  They  were,  in  the  view  of  enlightened  policy,  the 
same ;  and  the  success  or  ruin  of  the  one  was  the  success  or 
ruin  of  the  other,  inasmuch  as  the  country  generally  had  been 
enriched  by  the  sale  of  our  manufactures,  the  landholders  had 
received  their  share  of  the  wealth  and  advantages.  It  had 
been  the  wise  policy  of  former  governments  to  keep  the  price 
of  the  chief  article  of  subsistence  as  low  as  possible;  upon 
this  principle  Mr.  Pitt  had  acted  with  success,  but  the  system 
was  now  about  to  lie  changed.  It  was  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  rent  of  land  would  be  diminished  by  the  unlimited  im¬ 
portation  of  corn;*  but  if  the  Resolutions  upon  the  table 
passed  in  their  present  shape,  the  manufactures  of  the  towns 
would  be  destroyed,  and  the  land  must  consequently  be  depre¬ 
ciated  ;  corn  might  be  grown,  but  paupers  would  be  the  ordy 
customers  for  it.  It  was,  in  truth,  impossible  to  separate  the 
two  interests.  The  value  of  laud  within  memory  had  in  some 
places  increased  threefold ;  the  owners  had  derived  their 
benefit  from  the  political  state  of  things,  and  now  they  must 
suiter  the  depreciation  produced  by  an  alteration  of  that  poli¬ 
tical  state.  With  respect  to  our  manufactures,  it  was  allowed 
that  during  the  war  our  triumphant  situation  on  the  sea  had 
enabled  us  to  force  a  trade  without  rivals;  but  now  we  were 
open  to  competition,  it  would  be  madness  in  us  to  throw  fresh 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  who  had  so  many  to  contend 
against.  In  his  opinion,  it  might  be  fairly  argued,  that  the 
manufacturer  had  been  the  great  benefactor  of  the  landed 
interest.  He  did  not  say  that  his  design  was  to  serve  the 
landowner.  That  had  been  the  result  of  the  flourishing  state 
of  our  manufactures ;  and  in  the  difficulties  now  to  be  encoun- 

*  The  fact  that  the  value  of  land  has  risen  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws 
shows  that  this  opinion,  which  was  general  at  tiro  time,  is  fallacious. 
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tered,  the  landowner  ought  to  participate.  By  the  measures 
now  upon  the  table,  the  wise  system  pursued  for  year’s  was 
about  to  be  subverted,  and  the  labourers  prevented  from  put¬ 
ting  the  real  wealth  of  the  country  into  that  marketable  shape 
by  which  this  country  had  hitherto  been  made  the  envy  of 
surrounding  nations. 

At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  bill,  he  declared  that  a 
bounty  on  the  importation  of  corn  when  the  price  was  high, 
would  be  by  far  a  more  preferable  measure  than  the  one 
embraced  by  Mr.  Robinson's  bill.  On  the  presentation  of 
a  petition  from  Manchester,  he  returned  to  the  subject,  and 
said,  that  the  petition  showed  the  unanimous  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  of  this  bill  in  our  largest  manufacturing  town.  He 
begged  the  House  also  to  observe,  that  the  petition  was  not 
urged  by  any  want  of  attachment  to  the  government,  for 
during  the  most  pressing  periods  of  the  war,  the  people  of 
Manchester  had  abstained  from  all  complaints,  because  they 
had  hoped  that  the  return  of  peace,  whenever  it  might  arrive, 
would  cause  a  cessation  of  their  burdens.  He  had  witnessed 
their  feelings  on  former  occasions  with  great  uneasiness,  as 
they  arose  from  a  want  of  bread ;  but  when  they  were  told 
that  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  publish  their  complaints,  they 
submitted  to  their  hard  condition  with  the  most  praiseworthy 
silence.  He  considered  the  present  bill  as  the  most  injurious 
and  unprecedented  measure  which  had  occurred  in  his  time, 
as  it  went  to  affect  an  immensely  numerous  and  loyal  body 
of  people,  who  had  supported  government  by  their  labour, 
and  the  advantages  derived  from  its  exercise.  Was  it  then 
to  be  endured  that  ministers  should  lend  themselves  to  such 
a  measure  ?  He  would  tell  them  that  they  had  but  one  inte¬ 
rest  to  consult,  and  that  was  to  support  the  labourer  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industry.  Was  it  intended  that  we  should  for  the 
future  live  only  on  the  produce  of  our  land?  If  so,  what 
would  become  of  the  resources  from  our  manufactures  when 
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our  machinery  should  he  lost?  lie  was  persuaded  our  manu¬ 
facturers  would  not  sit  still  and  see  their  trade  frittered  away 
and  destroyed ;  they  would  go  abroad,  and  exert  themselves 
where  their  labour  would  be  properly  appreciated,  and  enable 
them  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  He,  however,  yet 
hoped,  that  as  the  injurious  tendency  of  the  measure  must 
now  be  evident,  it  would  not  be  suffered  to  proceed,  but  that 
ministers  would  convince  the  anxious  multitude  that  they 
were  alive  to  then  real  and  vital  interests.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  more  the  measure  became  known,  the  more  generally 
it  was  execrated  and  condemned.  The  people  were  not  to  be 
cajoled  by  such  arguments  as  that  the  bill  would  give  them 
cheap  bread;  they  knew  better;  they  knew  the  thing  was 
impossible,  and,  considering  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  measure,  lie  hoped  the  House  would  uot  suffer  it  to  pro¬ 
ceed  further. 

In  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  such  high  authority,  Mr. 
Cawtliorne  observed,  that  the  worthy  baronet  had  for  some 
time  ceased  to  reside  in  Lancashire,  and  could  not  therefore 
be  received  as  a  representative  of  public  opinion  in  that 
county.  Sir  Robert  Peel  replied,  that  though  he  had  been 
partially  absent  from  the  county,  his  great  capital  had  been 
constantly  employed  in  it,  and  had  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  people,  whose  sentiments  he  could  not  but  know  as 
well  as  any  man. 

We  are  not  here  about  to  write  the  histoiy  of  the  Corn- 
laws;  they  will  come  more  legitimately  under  our  notice 
when  examining  the  career  of  the  second  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
but  it  is  only  justice  to  observe,  that  the  resistance  offered  to 
the  imposition  of  those  laws  by  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
based  on  more  legitimate  grounds  than  the  demand  for  their 
repeal,  when  first  raised  by  the  modern  manufacturers  of 
Manchester.  They  took  the  untenable  and  unpopular  ground 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  cheap  bread  in  order  to  reduce 
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the  English  rate  of  wages  to  the  continental  level;  and  so  long 
as  thev  persisted  in  this  blunder,  the  cause  of  Free  Trade 
made  hut  little  progress.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  with  characteristic  good  sense,  had  pointed  out  that 
these  laws  were  injurious,  not  to  class  interests,  but  to  impe¬ 
rial  interests.  They  imposed  restrictions  on  imports,  but  as 
all  commerce  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  barter,  a  restric¬ 
tion  on  imports  ultimately  amounts  to  a  restriction  on  exports, 
and  consequently  is  a  restriction  on  the  industry  by  which 
those  exports  are  produced.  But  his  own  experience  showed 
him  that  as  the  progress  of  manufacturing  industry  developed 
the  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  so  the  value  of  land 
was  raised  in  the  market,  and  consequently  he  saw  that  the 
landowners  and  agncultunsts  must  share  in  any  futuie 
depression  of  the  manufacturing  classes,  and  that  their  policy 
of  protection  was  something  like  a  realization  of  the  fable 
of  the  boy  who  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  Manchester  was  either  the  birthplace 
or  the  cradle  of  Free  Trade;  it  can  only  claim  the  merit  of 
reviving  the  demand  for  the  repeal  of  an  impolitic  law,  which 
had  been  allowed  to  slumber  dining  a  period  of  great  political 
excitement  and  some  commercial  prosperity ;  and  when  the 
revival  of  the  demand  took  place,  it  would  have  been  well 
if  the  sound  principles  enunciated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
1815,  had  been  universally  adopted  by  those  who  engaged 
in  the  new  movement. 

The  results  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  predicted  actually  fol¬ 
lowed;  England  entered  into  a  war  of  hostile  tariffs  with 
rival  states;  seasons  of  commercial  depression  came  round 
with  almost  a  fixed  periodicity;  great  numbers  of  operatives 
emigrated,  and  are  now  contributing  to  the  wealth  of  France 
in  the  mills  and  print-works  of  Normandy  and  Alsace;  finally, 
the  landlords  and  farmers  derived  only  a  temporary  advantage 
from  those  laws,  which  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
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loss  which  tliey  sustained  in  seasons  of  depression,  from  the 
diminished  ability  of  the  operative  classes  to  become  consumers 
of  their  produce.  While  we  readily  join  in  the  applause  due 
to  those  by  whose  labours  these  evils  have  been  removed,  let 
us  not  forget  the  gratitude  due  to  those  who  strenuously 
exerted  themselves  to  prevent  their  occurrence. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  FIRST  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL,  AND  THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM. 

The  Peel  family  had  so  large  a  share  in  tlie  organization  of 
the  factory  system,  that,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  some  brief  notice  of  the  subject.  A  factory,  as 
distinguished  from  a  workshop,  may  he  regarded  as  a  place 
where  a  number  of  workmen  combine  their  labours,  and  are 
assisted  in  their  different  processes  by  the  agency  of  the  same 
moving  power.  Water  and  steam  are  the  agencies  usually 
employed  in  cotton-mills  and  print-works;  the  power  they 
create  is  carried  by  means  of  turning  shafts  to  different  rooms 
in  a  large  edifice,  or  to  separate  buddings;  so  that,  whde  in 
one  room  the  moving  power  helps  to  clean  the  cotton,  it  cards 
the  material  in  another,  forms  it  into  a  sliver,  mdls  those  slivers, 
so  as  to  give  them  uniformity  of  texture,  elongates  the  sliver 
to  the  requisite  degree  of  tenuity,  and  twists  it  into  a  thread, 
passing  from  one  room  to  another  in  the  different  stages. 
Not  unfrequently,  the  same  power  helps  to  prepare  the  thread 
for  the  loom,  and  weaves  it  into  cloth. 

Now,  if  these  processes  were  carried  on  in  separate  estab¬ 
lishments,  there  would  he  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  a  pro¬ 
bable  loss  and  injury  of  material,  in  removing  the  unfinished 
article  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  the  same  moving 
power  could  no  longer  be  employed  to  assist  in  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses.  These  processes,  moreover,  are  so  dependent  on  each 
other,  that  the  stoppage  of  one  obviously  necessitates  the 
stoppage  of  all:  if  the  carders  refuse  to  work,  the  spinners 
will  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  if  the  spinners  do  not  consume 
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the  prepared  cotton,  it  is  useless  to  continue  the  labour  of 
preparation.  Hence  there  is  a  necessity  of  having  a  unity  in 
the  organization  of  the  cotton  manufacture ;  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  a  unity  is  facilitated  by  the  singleness  of 
the  moving  power — the  water-wheel,  or  the  steam-engine. 

The  common  objections  raised  against  the  agency  of  artifi¬ 
cial  power,  working  through  machinery,  arise  from  careless 
thinkers  confounding  together  two  things  which  are  perfectly 
distinct — the  saving  of  labour,  and  the  diminution  of  employ¬ 
ment.  There  is  infinitely  less  labour  in  producing  a  printed 
than  a  written  book ;  but  there  are  infinitely  more  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  printing  than  ever  were  engaged  in  transcribing. 
A  hank  of  yarn  is  produced  with  infinitely  less  expenditure 
of  time  and  toil  by  the  machinery  of  the  mill,  than  by  the 
old  hand-cards  and  spinning-wheel ;  but  there  are  infinitely 
more  persons  employed  in  spinning  yarn  now,  than  were  so 
employed  before  the  inventions  of  Arkwright,  Watt,  Har¬ 
greaves,  and  Crompton.  These  undeniable  facts  sufficiently 
prove,  that  a  diminution  of  labour  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  diminution  of  employment ;  and  yet  no  two  matters  are 
more  frequently  confounded. 

The  real  tendency  of  improvements  in  machinery  is,  to 
substitute  the  light  toil  of  feeding  the  engines,  and  superin¬ 
tending  their  work,  for  mere  exertions  of  physical  strength  • 
hence,  women  and  children  can  be  employed  in  cotton-mills 
without  having  their  strength  overtasked,  because  the  chief 
requisites  of  their  occupation  are  regularity,  vigilance,  and 
attention.  But  a  uniformity  of  work,  however  light,  must, 
when  too  long  continued,  produce  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
physical  and  mental  constitution,  particularly  in  childhood. 
Hence,  Sir  Robert  Peel  considered  that  some  legislative  regu¬ 
lation  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  young  children  in  manufacturing  labour,  and  he 
brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
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6th  of  June,  1815.  lie  said,  it  was  well  known  that  a  bad 
practice  had  prevailed,  of  condemning  children,  whose  years 
and  strength  did  not  admit  of  it,  to  the  drudgery  of  occupa¬ 
tions  often  severe,  and  sometimes  unwholesome.  What  he 
was  disposed  to  recommend,  was  a  regulation,  that  no  children 
should  he  employed  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  either  as 
apprentices  or  otherwise;  and  the  duration  of  then’  labour 
should  be  limited  to  twelve  hours  and  a  half  per  diem,  includ¬ 
ing  the  time  for  education  and  meals,  which  would  leave  ten 
hours  for  laborious  employment.  The  accounts  he  had 
recently  seen  showed,  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  hardship 
of  the  labour  as  its  duration,  which  had  produced  mischievous 
effects  on  the  health  of  the  rising  generation.  It  was  to  he 
lamented,  however,  that  the  inspectors,  appointed  under  a  late 
act,  had  been  very  remiss  in  the  performance  of  then’  duty. 
He  should,  in  consequence  of  this  misfortune,  propose  that 
proper  persons  he  appointed  at  quarter-sessions,  and  that 
they  should  he  paid  in  due  proportion  for  their  trouble.  It 
was  gratifying,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  loss  of  life 
had  been  of  late  exceedingly  small,  not  exceeding  one  per 
cent,  per  annum ;  a  loss  falling  short  of  the  average  loss  sus¬ 
tained  in  every  other  class  of  manufacturing  industry.  As 
he  was  desirous  that  the  measure  he  was  now  suggesting 
should  he  put  into  the  most  perfect  state  that  was  attainable, 
he  submitted  that  the  bill,  for  which  he  intended  to  move, 
should  he  read  a  first  time,  and  then  printed.  During  the 
recess,  it  might  he  circulated  through  the  country,  and  receive 
the  proper  amendments. 

In  the  following  session,  he  moved,  that  the  condition  of 
the  children  in  the  different  manufactories  of  the  kingdom 
should  he  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee,  and, 
after  a  slight  discussion,  the  proposition  was  adopted.  But 
while  the  subject  was  in  the  course  of  examination.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  greatly  injured  his  cause,  by  combining  it  with  a 
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proposition  for  limiting  tlie  liours  of  adult  labour ;  to  which 
the  leading  political  economists  objected,  as  an  unwarrantable 
interference  with  the  market  for  free  labour,  and  showed  that 
every  attempt  made  by  the  government  to  regulate  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  employers  and  the  employed,  had  been  a 
mischievous  failure.  He  felt  that  he  had  thus  raised  difficul¬ 
ties  in  his  way,  and  he  endeavoured  to  remove  them  when  he 
proposed  the  second  reading  of  his  bill,  Feb.  23rd,  1818. 
He  said  the  principle  of  the  bill  was  exactly  the  same  as  of 
that  which  he  had  proposed  in  1815,  and  he  hoped,  for  the 
sake  of  those  unhappy  children  for  whose  protection  it  was 
intended,  that  he  should  succeed  in  his  object.  When  he 
brought  in  a  bill  for  regulating  the  lab  oar  of  apprentices  in 
cotton-mills,  in  1802,  he  told  the  House  that  he  was  an 
advocate  of  free  labour.  He  was  still  an  advocate  of  free 
labour,  and  he  wished  that  that  principle  should  not  be 
infringed  on.  He  could  not  think  that  little  children,  Avho 
had  not  a  will  of  their  own,  could  be  called  free  labourers. 
They  were  either  under  the  control  of  a  master  or  a  parent. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  take  these  children  under  their 
protection.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  which  deserved  the 
attention  of  every  member  of  the  House,  this  was  the  case. 
He  well  knew  that  many  factories  were  conducted  in  the 
most  reputable  manner ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  knew  that 
there  were  other  factories  conducted  very  differently.  There 
were  many  poor  children,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  whom 
there  was  no  way  of  protecting  but  by  act  of  parliament. 
He  hoped  that  the  same  course  which  was  adopted  three- 
years  ago,  would  be  adopted  now — that  the  second  reading 
would  be  agreed  to,  and  the  clauses  of  the  bill  filled  up  in  a 
committee  :  plenty  of  time  would  be  allowed  for  circulating 
the  bill  up  and  down  the  country.  He  pledged  himself  that 
no  future  proceeding  shordd  take  place  till  after  the  holidays, 
and  that,  therefore,  no  person  should  be  taken  by  surprise. 
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In  the  bill  brought  in  in  1815,  the  age  at  which  children 
might  he  employed  was  fixed  at  ten.  He  now  proposed  the 
age  of  nine  years,  and  that  the  powers  of  the  act  should  ter¬ 
minate  when  the  child  reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  could 
he  considered  a  free  agent.  He  therefore  now  recommended, 
that  children  employed  in  cotton  factories  should,  from  nine 
to  sixteen,  he  under  the  protection  of  parliament,  and  before 
nine  that  they  should  not  he  admitted ;  that  they  should  he 
employed  working  eleven  hours,  which,  with  an  hour  and  a 
half  for  meals,  made  twelve  hours  and  a  half.  It  was  his 
intention,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
misfortune  as  that  which  had  recently  taken  place :  he  alluded 
to  the  fourteen  poor  children  who  were  recently  burnt  in  the 
night,  in  a  cotton  factory.  He  knew  that  the  iniquitous 
practice  of  working  children  at  a  time  when  their  masters  were 
in  bed,  too  often  took  place.  He  was  ashamed  to  own,  that 
he  had  himself  been  concerned  where  that  proceeding  had 
been  suffered ;  but  he  hoped  the  House  would  interfere,  and 
prevent  it  for  the  future.  It  was  his  wish  to  have  no  night- 
work  at  all  in  factories. 

These  arguments  were  repeated  with  little  variation,  when  a 
discussion  arose  on  the  committal  of  the  bill ;  but  Sir  Robert 
Peel  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
causes  why  the  Apprentices  Bill,  which  he  had  carried  into 
law  sixteen  years  before,  was  no  longer  a  remedy  for  existing 
evils.  He  said,  that  the  measure  had  almost  become  a  dead 
letter,  in  consequence  of  the  change  which  took  place  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  business  to  which  it  referred.  The  cotton  trade 
found  its  way  from  the  country  into  large  towns,  where, 
the  population  being  numerous,  manufacturers  were  no  longer 
under  the  necessity  of  receiving  children  as  apprentices. 
Although  ten  times  the  number  of  children  were  employed, 
compared  with  the  period  when  the  Apprentice  Bill  had 
passed,  none  of  them  were  bound  by  articles,  or  anything  in 
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the  shape  of  a  permanent  contract.  The  children  were  not 
entitled  to,  nor  could  they  rely  on,  the  protection  hitherto 
afforded  by  masters  to  those  in  their  employment. 

Lords  Stanley  and  Lascelles,  Messrs.  Finlay,  Phillips,  and 
others,  opposed  the  bill,  as  an  unjust  interference  with  one 
kind  of  labour,  and  required  that  some  special  case  should  be 
made  out,  to  distinguish  factory  labour  from  other  branches  of 
industry.  Mr.  Peel,  the  present  baronet,  came  to  his  fatheris 
assistance.  He  asked,  Did  the  cotton-trade  present  such  an 
exception  as  called  for  the  application  of  the  proposed  remedy  ? 
He  contended  for  the  affirmative,  because  of  the  large  size  of 
factories,  the  heated  atmosphere  in  which  fine  spinning  was 
conducted,  the  large  number  of  children  engaged  (amounting, 
in  Manchester  alone,  to  nearly  twelve  thousand)  and  the  little 
interest  that  masters  in  towns  had  to  protect  the  health  of 
then1  operatives,  as  they  could  easily  supply  the  place  of  those 
who  were  sickly,  or  worn  out.  It  was  remarked  at  the  time, 
that  the  son  showed  little  practical  knowledge  of  the  business 
by  which  his  father  had  made  his  fortune ;  and  he  fell  into 
some  strange  statistical  errors,  respecting  tables  of  mortality, 
which  provoked  some  severe  criticism.  The  bill,  however, 
passed  the  House,  and  ultimately  became  law. 

With  the  termination  of  his  labours  as  a  factory  legislator, 
we  should  close  this  account  of  the  public  career  of  the  first 
Sir  Robei’t  Peel,  but  there  was  another  great  question — that 
of  the  currency — in  which  he  placed  himself  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  course  of  policy  advocated  by  his  son ;  and  it  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  put  his  sentiments  on  record,  without 
comment,  as  in  a  future  chapter  we  shall  have  to  enter  into  an 
extended  examination  of  the  subject.  The  part  of  the  speech 
in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  refers  to  the  difference  of  opinion 
between  himself  and  his  son,  cannot  he  read  without  emotion 
by  any  man  of  right  and  generous  feeling. 

On  presenting  the  petition  of  certain  merchants  of  London, 
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in  favour  of  a  continuance  of  the  restriction  of  cash  pay¬ 
ments,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  now  stood  in  a  situation 
which  he  had  never  experienced  before,  although  he  had  sat  in 
that  house  forty  years.  The  petition  which  he  was  now  about 
to  submit  to  the  House,  was  from  a  body  of  men  entitled  to  the 
very  first  consideration — a  body  of  men  who,  in  the  time  of 
public  distress  and  pecuniary  want,  were  the  very  first  to 
come  forward  and  relieve  the  government.  Pie  should  wish 
to  call  to  the  recollection  of  some  members  who  he  believed 
now  heard  him,  whether  they  did  not  remember  a  meeting  of 
the  merchants  and  hankers  called  in  1797?  At  that  time, 
the  Bank-Restriction  Act  was  projected,  and  could  not  have 
passed  if  that  very  meeting  of  merchants  and  manufacturers 
had  not  expressed  themselves  strongly  in  its  favour.  He 
begged  the  Plouse  would  pay  particular  attention  to  the  peti¬ 
tion  winch  he  now  held  in  his  hand ;  it  was  one  of  no  common 
character,  hut  that  of  a  great  and  important  body,  all  of  the 
first  respectability,  praying  that  those  resolutions  which  were 
intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  House,  may  not  be  carried 
into  effect.  He  begged  leave  to  state  his  opinion,  that  the 
petitioners  were  the  best  judges  of  such  a  measure.  He 
would  add,  also,  that  though  they  were  intimately  connected 
with  all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  most 
experienced  men,  and  the  best  qualified,  from  then  connection 
with  our  commerce  and  manufactures,  yet  they  had  not  been 
examined  by  the  committee  :  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  before 
a  measure  so  destructive  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  was  passed,  (and  when  he  said  that,  honourable  mem¬ 
bers  would  conclude  every  other  interest  to  be  combined  with 
those,  and  to  go  along  with  them,)  the  House  would  pause 
awhile,  in  order  to  collect  the  information  which  they  so  par¬ 
ticularly  wanted.  In  looking  at  the  reports  which  had  been 
published  on  the  subject,  he  must  say,  that  the  witnesses  were 
not  men  likely  to  give  any  information  to  government — not 
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men  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country ;  the  last  men 
who  should  have  been  questioned,  if  government  wanted  to 
arrive  at  the  merits  of  the  case.  In  attending,  lately,  a 
meeting  in  London,  he  begged  it  might  be  understood,  that 
that  was  the  only  one  he  was  ever  interested  in,  except  the 
meeting  of  1797 ;  and  the  latter  one  was  considered  of  con¬ 
sequence  enough  to  save  the  country.  If,  then,  that  was  a 
meeting  which  deserved  the  attention  of  the  House,  he  hoped 
the  present  one,  which  originated  this  petition,  would  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  equally  entitled  to  it.  He  happened  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  however,  to  be  in  company  with  some  whom  he  could 
not  deem  the  best  friends  of  their  country,  but  he  should  not 
do  justice  to  the  persons  who  attended  there,  Messrs.  Hunt 
and  Wooler,  if  he  did  not  say  that  they  behaved  in  a  manner 
the  least  disorderly  in  the  world,  which  he  attributed  to  their 
new  and  singular  alliance  with  his  Majesty’s  ministers ;  for 
they  supported  the  measure  in  question — they  inveighed 
against  any  attempt  at  deferring  the  period  of  resumingcash 
payments.  He  must  confess,  that  the  circumstance,  so  new, 
of  these  men  being  supporters  of  the  administration,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  outline  of  a  very  good  caricature.  To  see  the  noble 
lord  and  his  honourable  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Wooler  on  the  other,  united  in  their  attempt  to  pull 
down  the  mighty  fabric  erected  by  the  immortalJPjtt, 'was  at 
once  ludicrous  and  painful.  He  would  implore  the  House  to 
pause  before  any  rash  step  was  taken  which  might  forward  such 
an  attempt.  He  really  thought  the  resolutions  were  of  a  very 
extraordinary  character.  It  was  true  that  he  should  have  to 
oppose  a  very  near  and  dear  relation ;  but  while  it  was  his 
own  sentiment,  that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  he  respected 
those  who  did  tbeir’s,  and  who  considered  them  to  be  para¬ 
mount.  The  gentlemen  who  opposed  him  at  the  meeting,  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  were  rather  indignant  at  his  mentioning 
the  name  of  Mr.  Pitt :  his  own  impression  was  certainly  a 
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strong  one  in  his  favour;  lie  always  thought  him  the  first 
man  in  the  country.  All  of  us  had  some  bias ;  and  he  should 
not  quarrel  with  those  who  preferred  some  other  name.  He 
well  remembered,  when  that  near  and  clear  relative  was  only 
a  child,  be  observed  to  some  friends  who  were  standing  near 
him,  that  the  man  who  discharged  his  duty  to  his  country  in 
the  manner  Mr.  Pitt  had  done,  was  most  to  be  admired,  and 
most  to  be  imitated;  and  lie  thought,  at  that  moment,  if  his 
own  life,  and  that  of  his  dear  relation,  should  be  spared,  he 
would  one  clay  present  him  to  his  country,  to  follow  in  the 
same  path.  It  was  very  natural  that  such  should  be  his 
wishes,  although  those  who  did  their  duty  might  be  at  once 
contented  with,  their  conduct.  He  was  well  satisfied,  that  the 
head  and  heart  of  that  relation  were  in  the  right  place,  and 
that  though  he  had  deviated  a  little  from  the  path  of  pro¬ 
priety  in  this  instance,  he  would  soon  be  restored  to  it. 

The  currency  measure,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  thus  ear¬ 
nestly  deprecated,  was  that  very  night  introduced  by  his  son, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  carried  to  a  triumphant 
issue.  Increasing  age  induced  the  wealthy  baronet  to  retire 
from  public  life,  and  at  the  general  election,  in  1820,  he 
resigned  the  borough  of  Tamworth  to  one  of  his  sons.  He 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  tranquilly  at  Drayton  Manor, 
watching  with  interest  the  progress  in  life  of  his  numer¬ 
ous  descendants;  indeed,  so  patriarchal  was  his  family,  that 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  seventy-eighth  birthday,  in  1828, 
he  presented  a  silver  medal  to  each  of  fifty  children  and 
grandchildren.  Toward  his  necessitous  neighbours  and  depen¬ 
dants,  he  was  a  most  generous  patron;  in  consequence  of 
his  munificence,  many  of  those  who  were  in  his  confidential  em¬ 
ployment  have  risen  to  he  the  proprietors  of  large  commercial 
and  manufacturing  establishments.  In  this  respect,  his  con¬ 
duct  is  honourably  contrasted  Avith  that  of  Arkwright,  avIio  is 
said  to  have  been  meanly  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  every 
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one  with  whom  he  was  connected.  He  died  May  3,  1830, 
leaving  issue,  by  his  first  wife,  six  sons  and  five  daughters. 
His  family  consisted  of  Mary,  married  in  1816,  to  the  Right 
Hon.  George  Robert  Dawson,  of  Castle  Dawson,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  in  Ireland; 

Elizabeth,  married,  in  1805,  to  the  Very  Rev.  "William 
Cockburn,  dean  of  York; 

Robert,  the  present  baronet,  married,  in  1820,  Julia, 
daughter  of  General  Sir  John  Floyd; 

William  Yates  Peel,  married,  in  1819,  Lady  Jane  Eliza 
Moore,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Mountcasliel ; 

Edmund,  manned,  in  1812,  to  Emily,  daughter  of  John 
Swinfen,  Esq.,  of  Swinfen,  in  Staffordshire  ; 

Eleanora  and  Anne,  who  died  young ; 

John,  married,  in  1824,  another  daughter  of  John  Swinfen, 
Esq.; 

Jonathan,  married,  in  1824,  to  Lady  Alicia  Jane  Kennedy, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis ; 

Harriet,  married  in  1824,  to  Robert  Henley  Eden,  son  of 
Lord  Henley; 

And  Lawrence,  married,  in  1822,  to  Lady  Jane  Lennox, 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Having  lost  his  first  lady,  Sir  Robert  Peel  married, 
secondly,  October  18,  1805,  Miss  Susanna  Clarke,  a  sister  of 
the  rector  of  his  parish  at  Bury,  the  late  Rev.  Sir  William 
Heniy  Clarke,  hart.  This  lady  died  Sept.  19,  1824,  in  her 
seventy-second  year,  leaving  no  issue. 

We  shall  insert  an  abstract  of  the  will  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
not  to  gratify  idle  curiosity,  but  to  illustrate  the  great  value 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  to  show  how  great  are  the 
prizes  to  be  gained  by  energy,  enterprise,  and  intelligence,  in 
a  free  and  commercial  country.  After  entailing  Drayton 
Park  and  the  other  large  estates  in  Staffordshire  and  War¬ 
wickshire,  it  proceeds  to  recite  sums,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
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a  quarter  of  a  million,  previously  advanced  to,  or  settled  upon, 
Ms  several  children  (not  including  £9000  per  annum  settled 
on  his  eldest  soil),  and  then  bequeaths  about  £000,000  more, 
making  the  portions  of  his  five  younger  sons  £106,000  each, 
and  those  of  his  daughters  £53,000  each.  He  leaves  to  a 
chapel  erected  by  him,  at  Fazeley,  in  Staffordshire,  £1,000 
(afterwards  revoked,  because  he  had  endowed  it  with  lands), 
and  £0,000  to  a  school,  established  by  him,  in  the  said  village: 
to  the  infirmary  and  lunatic  asylum  in  Manchester,  and  the 
lying-in  hospital  in  Salford,  one  hundred  pounds  each. 

The  will  is  dated  July  27,  1820.  By  a  codicil,  of  Feb.  11, 
1825,  the  portions  of  his  younger  sons  are  increased  to 
£135,000 ;  and  of  the  residue,  which  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
half  a  million,  four-ninths  are  bequeathed  to  the  present 
baronet,  and  one-ninth  to  each  of  his  five  younger  sons.  The 
personal  property  was  sworn  at  what  is  technically  called 
“  upper  value,”  which  means  that  it  exceeded  £900,000,  and 
was  the  first  instance  of  the  scale  of  duties  extending  to  such 
a  sum.  The  probate  stamp  was  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and 
the  legacy  duties  amounted  to  about  ten  thousand  pounds 
more. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.  PEEL’S  ENTRANCE  INTO  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

It  was  the  great  object  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  ambition, 
that  bis  house  should  produce  a  statesman ;  having,  as  Cob- 
bett  used  to  say,  “  a  presentiment  that  be  should  found  a 
family.”  The  talents  of  bis  eldest  son,  which  Avere  early 
developed,  led  him  to  hope  that  be  might,  in  time,  be  the 
successor  of  Pitt,  whom  the  worthy  baronet  firmly  believed 
to  have  been  the  only  pilot  capable  of  weathering  the  storm 
of  the  French  revolution ;  and  he  inspired  the  boy  with  an 
ambitious  desire  of  emulating  and  imitating  that  minister. 
At  an  early  age,  young  Peel  was  sent  to  Harrow,  where  he 
was  the  schoolfellow  of  Lord  Byron,  who  ivas  of  the  same 
age  as  himself.  The  noble  poet  has  left  us  the  folloAving 
interesting  account  of  his  cotemporary  student :  “  Peel,  the 
orator  and  statesman, — that  was,  or  is,  or  is  to  be, — ivas  my 
form-fellow,  and  Ave  were  both  at  the  top  of  our  remove 
(a  public-school  phrase).  We  were  on  good  terms,  but  his  bro¬ 
ther  Avas  my  intimate  friend.  There  were  always  great  hopes 
of  Peel  amongst  us  all,  masters  and  scholars,  and  he  has  not 
disappointed  them.  As  a  scholar,  he  was  greatly  my  supe¬ 
rior  ;  as  a  declaimer  and  actor,  I  was  reckoned  at  least  his 
equal ;  as  a  school-boy  out  of  school,  I  was  always  in  scrapes, 
and  he  never ;  and  in  school,  he  always  lcneAV  Iris  lesson,  and 
I  rarely ;  but  when  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  nearly  as  well.  In 
general  information,  history,  &c.,  I  think  I  was  his  superior, 
as  well  as  of  most  boys  of  my  standing.” 

Having  completed  his  studies  at  Harrow,  Mr.  Peel  entered 
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Klimt  Churoh,  Oxford,  whore  lie  eoiifinuod  to  I  in  <  I  int  i  1 1  - 
guishod  fur  Ins  ii|i(  talent  tuul  steady  applieiUiou.  When  lie 
took  Ilia  degree,  in  IHOS,  lie  obtained  ilnuliln  first  olass 
honours,  animating  the  highest,  prolloiouoy  m  ehiaaieN  mid 
mathematics.  Among  lus  eompet itors,  urn'  Mr.  Gilbert, 
who  since  roso  to  bo  \  ioo  Olianeollor  of  tin'  l)iiivor*ll\  ;  Mr. 
Hampden,  now  Professor  of  Divinity  .  and  Mr.  Wlial.oly,  llm 
present  Aroldiishop  of  Dublin,  It  must  he  added,  Mud.  Pool 
stood  alone  ui  tin'  first  I'hisw  ot  inal.lioinal u's  and  phyaii’n.  mid, 
also,  that  ho  was  tho  tirsl  who  obtaiuod  that  rank  siuee  t  bo 
institution  of  tho  st\slom  of  ova, itiina, fions,  in  lMl)7. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Peel  boon  mo  of  ago,  Ins  father  resolved  to 
bring  him  into  parlimnonl,  and,  in  t HOD,  pnrolmsod  a  sent  for 
him,  as  roprosonlnt ivo  of  tho  borough  of  Cashel.  Though 
I’liirko,  I'itt,  and  Ko\  had  passed  from  tho  stage,  thorn  worn 
man\  ominont  orators  and  statesmen  then  m  tho  House  of 
Commons;  Grattan,  who  had  "sal  by  tho  oradlo,  mid  follow  oil 
tho  hearse,"  ot  tho  Irish  I'onst it n! ion,  remained  as  an  nnwoa 
riod  advocate  ot  tho  Cathode  claims;  Sheridan,  a  w  rook  ot' 
his  formor  soil',  sinking  doopor,  non  day  into  doht,  dillleulty 
a,ud  deapaudoney,  gave  oooasional  glimpses  ot'  I  ho  ohupionoo 
which  had  charmed  a  past,  generation;  Tierney,  boon,  vigor 
oils,  and  sarcastic,  was  as  store  an  opponent  ot'  1’oronal  as  ho 
had  boon  of  I’itt;  Windham,  a,  gentleman  and  »  scholar,  with 
high  impulsos  and  inveterate  prejudices,  obstinately  opposod 
every  form  of  innovation;  Wilberforoo  persevered  in  lus 
etforts  to  make  piety  and  phdani liropy  tho  basis  of  lop, is 
latino;  and  Whitbread,  thorough!)  Knglish  m  all  Ins  feelings 
and  principles,  maintained.,  under  all  changes,  w  hat  ho  bolioyod 
to  ho  the  just  rights  of  tho  people. 

Among  the  younger  men,  tho  olhoowhieh  lie  hold  points 
out  lVroivnl  as  tho  first  to  lie  noticed.  lie  had  few  ominont 
qualities  as  a  statesman j  ho  was  bigoted,  obstinate,  and 
intolerant,  incapable  of  enlarged  views,  and  too  ready  to  dis- 
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cuss  questions  of  policy  with  as  close  an  adherence  to  prece¬ 
dent  as  if  they  had  been  questions  of  law;  hut  he  was 
thoroughly  upright  and  conscientious,  amiable  in  all  the 
relations  of  domestic  life ;  never  was  there  a  more  affectionate 
husband,  a  more  tender  father,  or  a  more  sincere  friend..  He 
would  have  been  an  excellent  clergyman ;  he  was  a  miserable 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a  worse  Premier.  Canning 
sat  on  the  ministerial  benches,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  the 
maturity  of  his  brilliant  powers,  but  fettered  by  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  party,  and  galled  by  being  compelled  to  submit  to 
men  immeasurably  his  inferior.  One  of  these  sat  beside  him, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  whom  he  regarded  with  mingled  jealousv 
and  contempt.  Castlereagh  had  been  trained  in  a  had  school, 
the  Irish  parliament,  when  its  majorities  were  avowed  lv 
guided  by  wholesale  corruption :  he  had  thus  served  a  long 
apprenticeship  to  ministerial  jobbing;  and  though  of  unsul¬ 
lied  honour  in  private  life,  his  whole  ministerial  career  proved 
that  he  had  little  regard  for  the  purity  of  public  principle. 
J ohn  Wilson  Croker  was  as  yet  distinguished  only  for  efficient 
aptitude ;  hut  higher  hopes  were  entertained  of  Charles  Grant, 
afterwards  Lord  Glenelg,  than  his  future  life  fulfilled.  Amoiw 

a 

the  most  eminent  men  in  opposition,  were  Romilly,  whose 
unswerving  integrity,  grave  earnestness,  and  sincere  anxiety 
to  benefit  mankind,  rendered  him  the  ornament  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  his  party,  and  his  country;  Lord  Henry  Petty,  after¬ 
wards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  firm  in  his  support  of  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  Francis  Horner,  the 
best  financier  that  his  age  produced ;  and  Sir  Henry  Parnell, 
afterwards  Lord  Congleton,  a  clever  thinker,  but  an  inferior 
debater.  Brougham  entered  public  life  at  the  same  time  as 
Mr.  Peel ;  so  likewise  did  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Air.  Frederic 
Robinson,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ripon. 

Such  were  the  men  whom  Peel  met  at  his  entrance  into 
public  life:  the  time  was  somewhat  important,  hut  rather 
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inauspicious  to  one  who  appeared  as  a  stanch  adherent  of 
the  ministry.  Wellington,  indeed,  had  retrieved  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  British  army  in  the  Peninsula ;  hut  from  the  inca¬ 
pacity,  if  not  the  treachery,  of  his  Spanish  allies,  the  victory  of 
Talavera  had  been  followed  by  all  the  consequences  of  a  calamit¬ 
ous  defeat.  Austria,  after  numerous  provocations,  had  rushed 
into  war  against  Prance,  without  fit  preparation  for  the  con¬ 
test,  and  had  been  crushed  in  a  single  campaign.  The  finest 
armament  that  ever  left  the  shores  of  England  had  been  sent, 
under  the  most  incapable  of  generals,  Lord  Chatham,  matched 
with  an  admiral.  Sir  Bichard  Strachan,  a  man  utterly  devoid 
of  energy  or  enterprise,  to  the  island  of  W alcheren,  where  it 
was  wasted  away  by  pestilential  fevers,  almost  without  ever 
being  brought  into  collision  with  the  enemy.  This  precious 
expedition  was  said  to  have  been  intended  as  a  “  diversion,” 
and,  as  it  was  wittily  said,  our  folly  on  the  occasion  afforded 
diversion  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  But  it  also  produced  some 
strange  scenes  at  home  :  Canning,  who  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  complained  bitterly  to  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  of  the  incapacity  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Secretary  for 
War  and  the  Colonies;  threatening  to  resign,  unless  he  were 
removed.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  conscious  of  the  weakness 
of  his  cabinet,  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  benefit  of  Canning’s 
abilities,  or  of  Castlereagh’s  dexterity  in  managing  members ; 
he  therefore  temporized,  and  left  Castlereagh  ignorant  of  the 
efforts  made  by  his  colleague  to  remove  him  from  office. 
This  secrecy,  of  which  Percival  always  disapproved,  could  not 
long  be  maintained ;  Lord  Castlereagh  discovered  the  intrigue, 
and  immediately  challenged  Mr.  Canning,  of  whose  conduct 
in  the  matter  he  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  complain. 
Canning,  instead  of  sending  an  explanation,  accepted  the 
challenge ;  the  parties  met,  and  Canning  was  wounded.  The 
Duke  of  Portland,  who  died  shortly  afterwards,  resigned,  as 
did  the  rival  secretaries.  Spencer  Percival  became  Premier, 
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retaining  the  Exchequer;  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  and  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  replaced  the  two  duellists,  and  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  entered  official  life  as  Secretary  at  War. 

Wilberforce  has  taken  a  fan1  view  of  this  celebrated  duel : 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Babington,  he  says — “I  own,  that  as  far  as 
Castlereagh  is  concerned,  I  think  Canning  has  made  almost  a 
satisfactory  defence ;  but  the  reflection  which  forces  itself  on 
my  mind,  throughout  the  whole  transaction,  is,  that  the  public 
interest  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  almost  all  parties. 
I  really  felt  a  good  deal  for  Castlereagh,  till  I  found  that  the 
challenge  was  sent,  not,  as  I  had  conceived,  from  the  impulse 
of  the  first  angry  feelings,  but  after  having  chewed  the  cud  of 
his  resentment  for  twelve  days.  This,  with  the  consideration, 
that  in  that  time  he  must  have  learned  that  Canning  was  not 
so  much  hr  fault  as  others,  as  to  the  concealment,  makes  the 
challenge  appear  a  cold-blooded  measure  of  deliberate  revenge, 
prompted  by  the  resentment  arising  from  Canning’s  having 
shown  that  he  thought  lightly  of  his  talents  and  powers,  and 
thereby  degraded  him  in  the  public  estimation.  The  duel 
was  evidently,  in  part,  the  expression  of  this  revengeful  anger; 
in  part,  an  expedient  for  restoring  him  in  some  degree  to  his 
level,  and  putting  him  hr  humour  with  himself,  as  a  man  who 
had  obtained  satisfaction  for  the  insult.” 

Percival,  feeling  that  these  untoward  events  had  greatly 
weakened  his  cabinet,  made  overtures  to  Earls  G-rey  and 
Grenville,  which  they  at  once  declined.  He  had,  therefore,  to 
prepare  for  meeting  parliament,  in  1810,  with  a  cabinet  which 
had  lost  much,  both  in  character  and  efficiency,  and  with  an 
opposition  having  such  an  admirable  case  as  the  disastrous 
expedition  to  Walcheren.  Two  months  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  session,  circulars  were  sent  to  all  the  ministerial 
adherents,  requesting  then  personal  attendance  on  the  23d  of 
January,  1810,  and  Mr.  Peel,  not  quite  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  was  chosen  to  second  the  address.  Public  attention  was 
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excited;  the  galleries  were  full  to  overflowing;  and  tlie 
Princess  of  Males,  accompanied  by  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 
was  present  at  the  debate. 

The  fling’s  speech  Avas  unusually  vague  and  uninteresting. 
Lord  Bernard,  who  moved  the  address,  said  nothing  to  the 
purpose ;  indeed,  failed  most  miserably ;  and  on  Mr.  Peel 
Avas  thrown  the  early  responsibility  of  the  debate.  He  spoke 
with  great  liveliness,  and  some  point :  referring  to  the  precipi¬ 
tate  declaration  of  Avar  by  Austria,  he  said — “  A  new  crisis 
appeared  to  be  approaching.  There  were  evidences  before 
her  eye,  of  the  vigour  which  might  be  displayed  by  a  people 
in  defence  of  their  privileges.  Spain  was  immediately  Avithin 
her  vieAV.  She  saw  that  great  and  unfortunate  country  rising 
against  the  treachery  of  Prance ;  she  suav  her,  suffering  as  she 
Avas,  -under  all  the  visitations  of  a  desperate  and  sudden  vio¬ 
lence,  nobly  rise,  and  repel  its  ravage,  prefer  a  glorious  and 
uncertain  struggle  to  a  silent  and  dastardly  dependence,  and 
drive  the  invader  before  her  rude  heroism.  Was  it  to  be 
imputed  as  a  folly  to  Austria,  that  she  admired  so  glorious  an 
example  ?  ” 

But  the  speaker  felt  that  the  real  difficulty  of  his  case,  was 
the  delay  in  sending  out  the  Walcheren  expedition.  Intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  war  betAveen  Austria  and  France  had  reached 
ministers  in  September,  1808;  but  the  expedition  did  not  sail 
until  July,  1809,  when  it  was  known  that  the  fate  of  the  con¬ 
test  was  virtually  decided,  lie  managed  this  difficulty  Avith 
considerable  oratorical  skill:  “While  the  expedition  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing,”  he  said,  “  intelligence  arrived,  that  damped 
the  ardour  of  the  warmest,  and  clouded  the  hopes  of  the  most 
sanguine ;  but  it  still  remained  for  his  Majesty  to  fulfil  his 
part ;  and  though  one  object  might  be  lost,  there  remained  one 
of  importance  to  be  attained.  Austria  suffered  a  defeat,  but 
she  was  not  undone ;  she  had  an  armistice ;  she  was  still  not 
unable  to  struggle,  and  struggle  successfully,  for  empire. 
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The  armament  in  the  British  ports  might  still  protract  the 
evil  day.  Even  in  the  final  defeat  of  Austria  there  was  much 
to  be  done ;  it  was  not  unsuited  to  a  wise  government  to 
break  a  hostile  force,  which  was  growing  up  on  the  opposite 
shores ;  there  was  no  additional  expense  to  be  incurred,  no 
further  deduction  from  the  strength  of  the  British  people. 
The  force  which  had  been  assembled  for  the  aid  of  Austria 
was  directed  to  the  coasts  and  arsenals  of  the  enemy;  thus 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  hostile  forces,  and  at  once 
operating  as  an  important  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria,  and 
an  essential  sendee  to  the  security  of  Great  Britain." 

Haring  paid  a  warm  tribute  of  applause  to  the  skill  and 
heroism  of  Lord  Wellington,  he  turned  to  a  subject  very 
characteristic  of  the  future  statesman :  “  England,"  he  said, 
“desired  neither  peace  nor  war;  but  she  would  suffer  no 
indignity,  and  make  no  unbecoming  concessions.  With 
every  engine  of  power  and  perfidy  against  us,  the  situation  of 
this  country  had  proved  to  Buonaparte,  that  it  was  invulner¬ 
able  in  the  very  point  to  which  all  his  efforts  were  directed. 
The  accounts  of  the  exports  of  British  manufactures  would 
be  found  to  exceed,  by  several  millions,  those  of  any  former 
period.  With  regard  to  our  internal  condition,  while  France 
had  been  stripped  of  the  flower  of  her  youth,  England  had 
continued  flourishing,  and  the  only  alteration  had  been  the 
substitution  of  machinery  for  manual  labour." 

The  debate  on  the  address  was  very  animated,  but  ministers 
triumphed  by  a  large  majority.  On  the  26tli  of  January,  how¬ 
ever,  they  suffered  a  sudden  defeat;  Lord  Porchesteris  motion 
for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine; 
and  on  the  question  of  producing  the  narrative  which  Lord 
Chatham  laid  before  the  king,  they  were  again  defeated,  by  a 
majority  of  seven.  But  after  the  committee  of  inquiry  had 
terminated  its  labours.  Lord  Porchesteris  resolutions,  con- 
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(learning  the  conduct  of  ministers,  were  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  forty-eight ;  and  a  resolution  in  approbation  of  their  policy, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-three.  Mr.  Peel  took 
a  part  in  the  debate,  but  bis  speech  was  not  so  eflective  as 
that  which  he  delivered  on  seconding  the  address.  He  also 
supported,  but  rather  feebly,  the  rejection  of  the  petition 
presented  by  the  livery  of  London,  respecting  the  committal 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  on  the  ground  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  a  clear  right  to  repel  an  insult.  He,  however, 
raised  his  parliamentary  reputation  in  the  debate  on  the 
Peninsular  war,  March  18,  1811,  when  he  paid  the  following 
brilliant  compliment  to  Lord  Wellington  :  “  He  could  not 
help  reminding  the  House,  that,  perhaps  at  this  very  horn-, 
while  they  were  deliberating  on  the  vote  they  should  give, 
Lord  Wellington  might  be  preparing  for  action  .to-morrow; 
and  when  he  reflected  on  the  venal  abuse  which  had  been  dis¬ 
seminated  against  that  illustrious  character,  he  felt  a  hope, 
that  if  a  momentary  irritation  should  ruffle  his  temper  on 
seeing  those  malicious  effusions,  he  would  console  himself  by 
the  general  feeling  which  existed  in  his  favour ;  for  his  coun¬ 
try  would  remember,  that  he  had  resigned  every  comfort,  in 
order  to  fight  her  battles,  and  defend  her  liberties ;  nor  would 
Ids  glory  be  tarnished  by  the  envy  of  rivals,  or  the  voice  of 
faction.  He  cherished  the  sanguine  expectation,  that  the  day 
would  soon  arrive,  when  another  transcendent  victory  wordd 
silence  the  tongue  of  envy,  and  the  cavils  of  party  animosity; 
when  the  British  commander  wordd  be  hailed  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  voice  of  Ids  country  with  the  sentiment  addressed,  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  to  another  illustrious  character — Invidiam 
gloria  svpcrasti.” 

The  premier  was  so  pleased  with  the  zeal  and  ability  dis¬ 
played  by  his  young  supporter,  that  he  appointed  him  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  department;  a  situation 
which  he  held  till  the  death  of  Percival.  It  was  unfortunate 
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that  he  entered  official  life  under  a  minister  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  anti-Catholic  prejudices  as  Spencer  Percival ;  he 
was  led  to  commit  himself  in  hostility  to  emancipation,  before 
he  had  studied  the  bearings  of  the  question ;  and  though,  iu 
opposing  Lord  Morpeth’s  motion  respecting  the  state  of  Ire¬ 
land,  he  carefully  guarded  himself  against  giving  any  pledge 
on  the  Catholic  question,  yet  his  speech  consisted  of  the  usual 
common-places  urged  against  concession.  In  this  debate, 
there  was  a  very  marked  distinction  between  the  political  and 
the  religious  arguments  adduced  against  emancipation :  the 
political  opponents  of  the  Catholic  claims  rested  their  case 
chiefly  on  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  security  of  the 
Protestant  church  when  Romanists  would  bear  a  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  state,  and  on  the  danger  of  the  duty  of 
submission  to  the  Pope  interfering  with  the  duties  of  alle¬ 
giance.  Percival,  Lord  Sidmoutli,  and  some  others,  took  a 
different  ground;  they  declared  that  the  professors  of  a  false 
creed  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  legislation 
of  a  reformed  country;  their  resistance  was  unconditional; 
for  they  held  that  no  securities  would  compensate  for  belief 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  Mr.  Peel  appears  to  have  been 
anxious  not  to  identify  himself  with  this  extreme  pai’ty ;  but, 
to  some  extent,  he  adopted  their  course  of  reasoning,  when 
he  described  the  previous  relaxations  of  the  penal  code  as 
boons,  for  which  the  Catholics  ought  to  be  grateful — not  as 
tardy  acts  of  justice  to  men  undeservedly  placed  outside  the 
pale  of  the  constitution. 

Though  Mr.  Peel  had  many  advantages  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  career — an  independent  fortune,  university  repu¬ 
tation,  and  a  mind  disciplined  by  study — he  had  to  encounter 
much  that  must  have  discouraged  a  rising  statesman.  He 
was  overshadowed  by  the  established  reputations  of  the  great 
men  already  on  the  stage.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  compared  with  Canning,  whose  powers,  as  an  intellectual 
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gladiator,  were  as  brilliant  as  they  were  mighty;  his  bursts  of 
vehement  eloquence,  his  sallies  of  wit,  his  keen  invective,  and 
his  bitter  sarcasm,  were  contrasted  with  Peeks  elegant  man¬ 
nerism,  which  rarely  rose  into  anything  approaching  to 
eloquence,  but  presented  an  equable  level,  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  stigmatized  as  the  sublime  of  mediocrity.  The  rising 
men  on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  Brougham,  Itomilly, 
Horner,  &c.,  had  acquired  a  professional  reputation  at  the  bar, 
which  seemed  a  kind  of  pledge  for  their  success  in  parliament ; 
even  Pitt  had  practised  as  a  lawyer,  before  he  became  a  preco¬ 
cious  premier;  but  Peel  was  nothing  more  than  an  educated 
gentleman,  who  had  to  win  his  fame  as  a  statesman  wholly 
within-doors,  deriving  no  assistance  from  external  aid. 

It  was  no  small  disadvantage,  that  old  Sir  Robert  Peel 
never  disguised  the  high  destinies  for  which  he  intended 
his  son :  Peel  was  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
premier  from  the  outset,  and  lienee  his  qualifications  were 
examined  with  a  rigid  and  jealous  scrutiny.  One  of  the  clever 
sqnibs  of  the  day,  was  a  pretended  “last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  of  a  patriot,”  in  which  the  qualities  they  were  supposed 
to  want  most  were  bequeathed  to  the  principal  public  men 
of  the  period :  the  paragraph  relating  to  Peel  is  not  bad — 
“  I  give  and  bequeath  my  patience  to  Mr.  Robert  Peel ;  he  will 
Avant  it  all  before  lie  becomes  prime  minister  of  England;  but 
in  the  event  of  such  a  contingency,  my  patience  is  to  revert 
to  the  people  of  England,  who  will  stand  sadly  in  need  of  it.” 
The  contingency  was  not  regarded  as  very  probable,  even  at 
the  ministerial  side  of  the  House;  not  only  was  Canning 
preferred  to  Peel,  but  he  was  deemed  inferior  to  such  young 
men  as  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Charles  Crant,  and  Mr. 
Frederic  Robinson.  The  last,  indeed,  had,  in  1812,  the 
highest  character  of  all  the  rising  young  men,  but  his  subse¬ 
quent  career  did  not  justify  the  high  expectations  formed  of 
him :  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  had  acquired  the 
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ironical  nickname  of  “  Prosperity  Robinson when  premier, 
with  the  title  of  Goderich,  the  public  prefixed  the  alliterative 
designation  “Goosey;”  and,  as  Earl  of  Itipon,  he  sunk  to 
the  level  of  a  fourth-rate  politician. 

Pcrcival  highly  valued  Peel,  being  favourably  impressed 
by  his  assiduity,  his  attention,  and  his  regular  habits  of 
business :  it  is  said  that  he  only  waited  for  some  favourable 
opportunity  to  bring  him  into  the  cabinet.  There  were  many 
circumstances  which  led  the  premier  to  seek  to  strengthen 
his  council:  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  resigned  his  office  as 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  declaring  that  he  could  not 
serve  under  Mr.  Pcrcival ;  the  vacant  office  was  given  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
whose  interference  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  lady  of  rank,  and  of  the  Hertford  family.  It  was 
hinted  in  parliament,  and  broadly  stated  out  of  doors,  that 
“  female  witchery”  directed  the  policy  of  the  administration. 
There  is  no  reason  now  to  disguise,  that  the  Marchioness  of 
Hertford  was  the  person  aimed  at,  and  that  she  was  almost 
universally  believed  to  be  the  unacknowledged  mistress  of  the 
Regent.  The  opinion,  that  the  ministry  depended  for  its 
existence  upon  an  unseen  influence  which  lurked  behind  the 
throne,  was  publicly  stated  by  Earl  Grey,  who  described  this 
influence  as  “  a  power  alien  to  the  constitution,  but  unhappily 
become  too  familiar  to  the  people  of  this  country, — a  dis¬ 
astrous  and  disgusting  influence,  which  consolidated  abuses 
into  a  system,  and  which  prevented  either  public  complaint 
or  honest  advice  from  reaching  the  royal  ear, — an  influence 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  brand  with  signal 
reprobation.”  The  murmurs  on  this  subject  were  increasing 
in  loudness,  when,  on  the  lltli  of  May,  1812,  the  premier 
was  shot  dead  by  a  madman,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Great  alarm  was  at  first  excited  by  this  murder,  which  was 
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believed  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  j  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  assassin  bad  no  associates,  and  that  there 
was  no  mixture  of  political  feeling  in  Ins  motives.  1 1  is  name 
was  llellingham,  a  Liverpool  broker,  who  bail  sustained  some 
heavy  losses  in  Russia,  which  lie  attributed  to  violence  and 
injustice.  Having  failed  to  obtain  compensation,  his  into! 
lent s  became  disordered,  and  he  sought  revenge.  I )  n necessary 
baste  was  displayed  in  bringing  on  bis  trial  and  execution. 
On  Monday,  he  shot  bis  victim;  on  the,  following  Friday,  be 
was  tried  and  condemned  at  the  Old  Hailey;  and,  Indore  nine 
o’clock,  on  the  following  Monday,  be  was  banged,  and  bis 
body  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeons,  for  dissection. 

Lord  Liverpool,  on  whom  the  government  now  devolved, 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  cabinet,  by  bringing  back  Mr. 
Canning  and  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  whose  loss  bad  been 
severely  felt;  but  both  declined  bis  overtures,  on  account  of 
their  dilforing  with  him  on  the  Catholic  claims,  and  outlie 
mode  in  which  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  ought  to  be  con¬ 
ducted.  Many,  who  bad  hitherto  supported  tho  govcrnmenl, 
thought  the  cabinet,  too  weak  in  character  and  talent  to  con¬ 
duct  the  administration  at  such  a  crisis:  Mr.  Stuart  Worthy 
(the  Into  Lord  Whurnelilfe),  who  bad  been  a  firm  adherent 
both  of  l'itt  and  Percival,  moved,  on  the  tilst  of  May,  an 
address  to  tho  Regent,  praying  that  be  would  take  such 
measures  as  would  enable  him,  under  tho  present  circum¬ 
stances  of  tho  country,  to  form  a  strong  and  efficient  ndminis 
tration.  This  address  was  carried  against  ministers  by  a 
majority  of  four,  rather  unexpectedly,  and  they  immediately 
tendered  their  resignations. 

It  was  not  until  the  1st  of  Juno  that  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  was  employed  to  form  an  administration;  be  soon 
found  that  tho  Lords  drey  and  Crenville  would  not  accept, 
the  terms  which  tho  Prince  Regent  required,  and  lm  nlmn 
dom'd  (In'  task,  llis  failure  was  generally  attributed  to  the 
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reluctance  of  Lord  Grenville,  and  still  more  of  Lord  Grey, 
to  sit  in  the  same  cabinet  with  Mr.  Canning.  The  Earl  of 
Moira,  who  was  intimately  connected  with  both  these  lords, 
and  was  the  personal  friend  of  the  Regent,  took  up  t  he  nogo- 
ciations  which  the  Marquis  had  abandoned,  when  a  new  and 
insuperable  difficulty  arose.  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville, 
having  publicly  denounced  the  secret  influence  of  the  Hert¬ 
ford  family,  insisted  on  the  power  of  dismissing  the  officers  of 
the  Regent’s  household.  Lord  Moira  rejected  the  demand, 
as  harsh,  illiberal,  and  unwise ;  the  negociations  broke  off 
abruptly,  leaving  a  strong  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
that  the  real  causes  of  failure  had  been  studiously  concealed ; 
an  opinion  much  strengthened  by  the  subsequent  explana¬ 
tions,  which  only  served  to  involve  the  whole  matter  in  deeper 
obscurity.  It  was  manifest,  that,  from  this  time,  Earl  Grey’s 
opposition  began  to  manifest  some  tinge  of  personal  hostility 
to  the  Regent,  and  that  he  and  Mr.  Canning  regarded  each 
other  with  feelings  of  the  most  bitter  animosity. 

Lord  Liverpool  thus  succeeded,  as  if  by  necessity,  to  Mr. 
Pcrcival,  as  Premier;  the  inefficient  Lord  Bathurst  taking  bis 
place  in  tlio  important  offices  of  Secretary  of  State  for  t  he 
Colonies,  and  Secretary  at  War.  Lord  Sidmouth  was  called 
from  his  retirement,  to  preside  at  the  Homo  Office,  and  Mr. 
Vansittart  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  Ireland, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  continued  Lord- Lieutenant,  and  Lord 
Manners,  Lord  High  Chancellor;  but  Mr.  Robert  Pool  was 
appointed  Chief  Secretary,  in  place  of  Mr.  W.  Wellesley 
Pole. 

II 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

STATE  OF  IRELAND,  WHEN  MR.  PEEL  BECAME  IRISH  SECRETARY. 

Ireland  lias  ever  been  the  principal  difficulty  of  the  late 
Premier;  it  was  a  difficulty  he  encountered  at  the  very 
threshold  of  his  official  career,  and  had  not  solved  at  its  close. 
The  office  of  Secretary  for  Ireland  was  generally  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  apprenticeship,  hy  which  a  young  statesman  might 
qualify  himself  for  a  seat  in  the  British  cabinet ;  and  it  was 
the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Peel,  that  he  held  the  office  during 
a  period  of  great  party  excitement,  and  under  a  ministry 
resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  maintain  the  Protestant  ascen¬ 
dancy.  To  appreciate  his  position,  it  null  he  necessary  to 
take  a  brief  survey  of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  state 
of  public  feeling  on  the  Catholic  question,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  administration. 

It  is  generally  known,  that  Mr.  Pitt  intended  to  make 
Catholic  Emancipation  an  immediate  result  of  the  Union, — 
that  he  promised  the  Catholics  to  support  their  cause,  if  they 
abstained  from  resisting  that  measure, — and  that  he  resigned 
office  when  George  III.  refused  him  the  power  of  redeeming 
his  pledge.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Addington,  Pitt  returned 
to  office,  without  making  any  stipulation  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics;  he  believed  that  any  discussion  of  the  subject 
would  strengthen  the  prejudices  in  the  royal  breast;  and  his 
opinion  was  shared  hy  Mr.  Canning,  whose  sincerity  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  Catholic  claims  cannot  he  questioned.  The 
Irish  themselves  seemed  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  delay,  hut 
they  were  roused  from  their  apathy  hy  the  imprudence  of 
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Lord  Redes dale^  the  Irish  Chancellor;  who,  on  granting,  in 
1803,  the  commission  of  the  peace  to  Lord  Fingal,  had  sent 
with  it  a  most  intolerant  and  offensive  letter,  injurious  to  the 
character  of  the  Catholics  as  loyal  subjects,  and  offensive  to 
their  faith  as  Christians.  This  produced  a  spirited  and  able 
reply  from  Lord  Fingal ;  several  letters  passed  on  both  sides ; 
and  poor  Lord  Redesdale  had  reason  to  lament  the  contro¬ 
versy  so  unwisely  provoked.  His  conduct  hastened  the  fall 
of  the  Addington  administration,  for  his  letters  were  severely 
reprobated  in  parliament,  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Canning,  while 
even  Mr.  Percival  hardly  ventured  to  say  a  word  in  them 
defence. 

When  Pitt  returned  to  office,  in  1804,  he  engaged  never  to 
bring  the  subject  of  emancipation  under  the  consideration  of 
his  Majesty;  and  finding  himself  embarrassed  by  his  Union 
pledges,  he  directed  Lord  Hawkesbury,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  to  write  to  Lord  Ilardwicke,  then  Lord- Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  that  the  discussion  of  the  Catholic  claims  would 
greatly  embarrass  the  ministry,  and  do  no  service  to  the  cause. 
Lord  Hardwicke  and  his  secretary,  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  had 
adopted  a  conciliatory  policy,  and  were  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  several  of  the  Catholic  leaders ;  they  communicated  the 
letter  to  Lord  Fingal,  and  he  laid  it  before  the  Catholic  com¬ 
mittee.  Counsellor  Bellew,  and  others,  were  disposed  to 
comply  with  the  ministerial  request,  hut  Messrs.  O’  Connell 
and  Scully  so  vigorously  maintained  the  propriety  of  making 
an  effort,  that  a  petition  was  prepared,  and  a  deputation  sent 
over  to  London,  to  procure  its  presentation.  The  delegates 
were  Lords  Fingal,  Shrewsbury,  Kenmare,  Southwell,  and 
Trimhleston;  Sir  Edward  Bellew,  and  Messrs.  Scully  and 
Ryan.  Mr.  Pitt  refused  to  present  the  petition,  “  on  account 
of  the  obstacles  in  a  certain  quarter/’  hut  the  task  was 
undertaken  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox.  In  the  discus¬ 
sion  that  ensued,  the  chief  opponent  of  the  Catholics  was 
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Dr.  Duigenan,  whose  strange;  exhibition  threw  an  air  of  ridi¬ 
cule  and  burlesque  on  the  cause  he  was  sent  to  support. 
Grattan  replied  to  the  fanatic  Doctor  in  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  speeches  ever  delivered  within  the  walls  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  it  was  cheered  by  Pitt  in  the  most  marked  manner, 
and  his  followers,  taking  the  cue  from  their  leader,  greeted 
the  orator  with  the  most  rapturous  applause.  But  though 
cheers  were  bestowed,  votes  were  withheld :  Pitt  opposed  the 
motion,  on  the  ground  that  the  present  was  not  the  proper 
time.  The  debate  lasted  two  days,  and,  on  a  division,  the 
numbers  were — for  Mr.  Fox’s  motion,'  124;  against  it,  336; 
majority  against  the  Catholics,  212.  In  the  Plouse  of  Lords, 
Lord  Grenville’s  motion  for  a  committee  was  rejected  by 
178  to  49. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  on  this  occasion,  publicly  professed 
himself  the  protector  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  the  favourer 
of  their  claims ;  he  even  excused  himself  to  Lord  Kcnmare, 
for  yielding  to  the  obvious  delicacy  which  prevented  him,  at 
that  period,  from  taking  any  public  part  on  their  behalf,  but 
added  the  solemn  declaration  to  exert  himself  for  their  relief, 
so  soon  as  he  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  so  constitution¬ 
ally.  When  some  doubt  was  thrown  on  this  pledge  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  1812,  Mr.  Ponsonhy  affirmed  it  in  the  strongest 
terms,  declaring  that  the  communication  had  been  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  made  by  him  in  obedience  to 
commands  from  the  Prince :  “  I  say  this,”  continued  Mr. 
Ponsonhy,  “hi  the  face  of  England;  I  say,  we  did  receive 
commands,  not  merely  permission,  but  actual  commands, 
from  the  illustrious  personage,  to  make  the  communication, 
that  such  were  his  intentions  with  respect  to  the  Homan 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  that  he  never  would  forsake  their 
interests.” 

Earl  Grey  having  made  a  similar  statement,  was  asked  by 
Lord  Moira  to  qualify  or  retract  it,  but'  he  reiterated  the 
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assertion  in  the  following  remarkable  words  :  “  I  said,  that  the 
most  distinct  and  authentic  pledges  had  been  given  to  them 
of  the  Prince’s  wishes  to  relieve  them  from  the  disabilities  of 
which  they  complained;  that  I  spoke  in  the  hearing  of  per¬ 
sons  who  would  contradict  me,  if  what  I  said  was  unfounded, 
and  who  would,  I  am  sure,  support  the  truth  if  questioned ; 
that  now,  when  the  fulfilment  of  these  pledges  was  confi¬ 
dently  expected,  to  see  an  administration  continue  in  powei, 
winch  stood  on  the  express  principle  of  resisting  their  claims, 
was  perhaps  the  bitterest  disappointment  they  had  yet  expe¬ 
rienced;  and  that  it  was  not  surprising  if,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  they  felt  and  acted  in  such  a  way  as  all  well-wishers 
to  the  peace  of  the  empire  must  regret.” 

The  dismissal  of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  in  1807,  was 
followed  by  a  hurst  of  bigotry  throughout  England,  which 
was  wantonly  fostered  by  the  new  administration.  The  Duke 
of  Portland,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
wrote  to  it,  to  request  a  petition  to  parliament  against  further 
concessions  to  the  Catholics ;  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  wrote  two  letters  to 
that  body,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  in  the  last  of  these 
letters,  he  plainly  intimated,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  king 
that  this  should  he  done.  Mr.  Percival,  in  his  address  to  the 
electors  of  Northampton,  declared  that  it  was  a  duty  in  the 
people,  as  well  as  in  the  sovereign,  to  resist  the  inroads  of 
popery.  The  Corporation  of  London  presented  an  address  to 
the  king,  thanking  him  for  the  decided  support  he  had  given 
to  the  Protestant  religion.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Chris¬ 
tian  Knowledge,  and  other  religious  associations,  pioclaimed 
that  the  church  and  the  reformed  faith  were  in  danger;  and 
sermons  against  the  evils  and  perils  of  popery,  were  heard 
from  every  pulpit  throughout  the  land.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  a  parliament  was  elected,  strenuously  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  claims,  and  resolved  to  resist  them  on  principle. 
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and  not  on  the  ground  of  temporary  expediency,  taken  by 
Mr.  Pitt. 

These  proceedings  in  England  produced  dangerous  conse¬ 
quences  in  Ireland ;  a  cry  was  raised  for  “  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union;”  and  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  in 
1810,  at  which  one  of  the  sheriffs  presided,  where  Mr. 
O’Connell  delivered  the  best  of  the  many  speeches  he  ever 
made  upon  the  subject.  The  Catholic  committee  also  resolved 
to  enlarge  its  basis,  so  as  to  bring  into  active  operation  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  They  resolved  to  sum¬ 
mons  a  convention,  consisting  of  the  Catholic  peers,  their 
eldest  sons,  the  Catholic  baronets,  the  prelates  of  their  church, 
the  survivors  of  the  delegates  of  1793,  ten  persons  chosen 
from  each  county  in  Ireland,  and  five  from  each  parish  in 
Dublin.  As  this  proceeding  partook  of  the  nature  of  dele¬ 
gation,  and  therefore  came  under  the  terms  of  the  penal  act 
of  1793,  against  “  Conventions,”  the  government  resolved  to 
interfere.  Mr.  William  Wellesley  Pole,  then  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  afterwards  Lord  Maryborough,  sent  the  following 
circular  to  all  the  sheriffs,  chief  magistrates,  &c.,  throughout 
the  country. 

“  Dublin  Castle,  February  12,  1811. 

“  Sir, — It  being  reported  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  or 

some  part  of  them,  in  the  county  of - ,  are  to  be  called 

together,  to  nominate  or  appoint  persons  as  representatives, 
delegates,  or  managers,  to  act  on  their  behalf,  as  members  of 
an  unlawful  assembly,  sitting  in  Dublin,  and  calling  itself  the 
Catholic  Committee ;  you  are  required,  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  the  33rd  of  the  king,  chapter  29,  to 
cause  to  be  arrested,  and  committed  to  prison,  unless  bail  shall 
be  given,  all  persons  within  your  jurisdiction  who  shaU  be 
guilty  of  giving,  or  having  given,  or  of  publishing,  or  having 
published,  or  of  causing,  or  having  caused  to  be  given  or 
published,  any  written  or  other  notice  of  the  election  and 
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appointment,  in  any  manner,  of  such  representative,  delegate, 
or  manager,  as  aforesaid ;  or  of  attending,  voting,  or  acting, 
or  of  having  attended,  voted,  or  acted  in  any  manner,  in 
the  choice  or  appointment  of  such  representative,  delegate, 
or  manager :  and  you  are  to  communicate  these  directions, 
as  far  as  lies  in  your  power,  forthwith  to  the  several  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  said  county. — By  command  of  his  grace  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  W.  W.  Pole.” 

In  spite  of  this  declaration,  and  of  a  proclamation  to  the 
same  effect,  the  Catholics  resolved  to  persevere,  and  at  an 
aggregate  meeting,  held  on  the  9th  of  July,  1811,  resolutions 
sanctioning  the  organization  of  the  committee  were  adopted. 
Orders  were  issued  for  arresting  the  delegates,  and,  in 
Michaelmas  term,  one  of  them,  Dr.  Sheridan,  was  brought 
to  trial,  and  acquitted.  In  January,  1812,  Mr.  Kirwan, 
another  delegate,  was  convicted  on  the  very  same  evidence 
that  had  failed  in  Doctor  Sheridan’s  case ;  hut  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Under- Secretary,  Sir  Charles  Laxton,  had 
prepared  the  list  of  jurors  for  the  sheriff,  and  that  dishonest 
means  had  been  used  to  secure  a  panel  favourable  to  the 
government.  Mr.  Kirwan  was  fined  a  mark,  and  discharged. 
The  proceedings  against  the  other  delegates  were  abandoned. 

These  transactions  convulsed  Ireland,  and  produced  a  con¬ 
siderable  sensation  in  England;  but  greater  astonishment 
was  felt,  when  it  was  known  that  the  Prince  Regent  had 
written  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  approving  all  that  he  had 
done,  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  in  reference  to  the  Catholics  and 
the  Convention  Act.  When  the  subject  was  subsequently 
brought  before  parliament,  the  Prince’s  friends  voted  against 
any  inquiry,  and  thus  rendered  it  apparent  that  his  pledges 
and  promises  to  the  Irish  people  were  about  to  be  broken : 
“  They  were  taught,”  said  Mr.  Grattan,  “  to  expect  that  their 
wounds  were  to  be  healed,  and  their  disabilities  to  cease ;  that 
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a  great  deliverer  was  on  liis  way,  that  would  wipe  away  the 
tears  of  the  Irish,  and  cast  upon  the  royal  family  a  new  ray  of 
glory  everlasting.  They  gave  themselves  up  to  a  passion  that 
was  more  than  allegiance,  and,  following  the  leading  light 
that  cheered  them  painful  steps  through  the  wilderness,  until 
they  came  to  the  borders  of  the  land  of  promise,  when, 
behold !  the  vision  of  royal  faith  vanishes,  and  the  curse 
which  blasted  their  forefathers,  is  to  he  entailed  on  their 
children.'’'’  This  circumstance  of  the  Prince’s  broken  faith, 
appears  to  have  had  some  weight  with  men  of  honour ;  for 
the  division  in  181.2  was  more  favourable  to  the  Catholics 
than  any  that  had  yet  taken  place;  the  numbers  being  215 
to  300,  on  Mr.  Grattan’s  motion. 

The  Irish  Catholics  were  irritated  and  disappointed; 
they  were  slow  to  admit  that  they  had  been  deserted  by  the 
Prince,  to  whom  they  had  so  implicitly  trusted ;  and  when 
the  unwelcome  conviction  was  forced  upon  their  minds,  they 
allowed  passion  to  get  the  better  of  prudence.  At  the 
aggregate  meeting  of  June  18th,  1812,  Lord  Pingal  in  the 
chan,  Mr.  Hussey  gave  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  sent  to  London  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics.  He  stated,  that  on  applying  for  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  with  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  they  received 
a  blunt  refusal,  and  were  informed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Ryder, 
that  the  address  to  his  Highness,  with  which  they  were 
charged,  should  be  presented  at  one  of  the  royal  levees  in 
the  usual  way.  No  notice  had  been  taken  of  the  address, 
and  no  communication  had  been  made  to  the  committee.  A 
personal  interview  had,  indeed,  been  offered  to  Lord  Fingal, 
in  his  right  as  a  peer;  hut  his  lordship  had  refused  to  act 
independent  of  his  associates.  “Every  artifice,”  continued 
Mr.  Hussey,  “  every  hostility  was  used  by  the  administration 
and  its  adherents,  against  the  Catholic  petition  to  parliament. 
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Tlie  same  cry  was  raised  wliicli  gave  them,  in  England,  their 
popularity  at  the  outset ;  and  in  every  street  we  were  met  by 
placards,  from  various  debating  societies,  that  the  question  to 
he  discussed  was — Would  not  the  emancipation  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics  he  attended  with  worse  consequences  than  the  naturali¬ 
zation  of  the  J ews  ?  Publications  which  had  lain  dormant 
for  hundreds  of  years,  were  dragged  from  their  obscurity, 
and  circulated  with  an  anxiety  and  industry  heretofore 
unknown :  every  calumny  that  could  he  thrown  against  our 
tenets — everything  against  our  priesthood — every  libel  and 
every  he  were  marshalled  against  us.”  As  a  specimen  of 
these  falsehoods,  he  related  the  following  anecdote  :  “  I  wish,” 
he  said,  “  to  mention  a  circumstance  relating  to  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  will  excite  the  most  lively  feelings 
of  indignation  in  the  breast  of  every  Irishman.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  when  Mr.  Percival  was  assassinated  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  Ross  (better  known  as  Sir  Law¬ 
rence  Parsons)  was  in  his  place  with  the  peers;  and  when 
the  information  of  that  horrid  deed  was  brought  to  that  house, 
what  did  his  lordship  say?  He  addressed  himself  to  the 
peers  of  the  opposition,  and  exclaimed — You  see,  my  lords, 
the  consequence  of  your  agitating  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation  /” 

In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  the  celebrated  “ witchery ” 
resolutions  (so  called  from  their  allusion  to  the  influence  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Hertford)  were  unanimously  adopted.  We 
insert  eight  of  the  most  remarkable :  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  will  be  found  peculiarly  offensive  and  imprudent : 

“  Resolved — That  we  do  forthwith  renew  our  humble  hut 
earnest  application,  by  petition,  to  the  legislature,  praying 
the  total  and  unqualified  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  which 
aggrieve  the  Catholics  of  these  realms,  infringe  the  sacred 
rights  of  religious  liberty,  and  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
British  empire. 
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“2.  That  the  charge  of  preparing  such  petitions,  and  of 
causing  them  to  he  duly  presented,  -without  delay,  be  confided 
to  the  individuals  (possessing  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland)  named  at  the  last  aggregate  meeting,  as  the  Board 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

“3.  That  the  said  persons  are  so  nominated,  not  to  represent 
the  people  of  these  realms,  or  any  portion  thereof,  hut  for 
the  purposes,  solely  and  exclusively,  already  prescribed,  and 
for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

“4.  That,  from  authentic  documents  now  before  us,  we 
learn,  with  deep  disappointment  and  anguish,  how  cruelly  the 
promised  boon  of  Catholic  freedom  has  been  interrupted  by 
the  fatal  witchery  of  an  unworthy  secret  influence,  hostile  to 
our  fairest  hopes,  spurning  alike  the  sanctions  of  public  and 
private  virtue,  the  demands  of  personal  gratitude,  and  the 
sacred  obligations  of  plighted  honour. 

“5.  That  to  this  impure  source,  we  trace  but  too  distinctly 
our  afflicted  hopes  and  protracted  servitude — the  arrogant 
invasion  of  the  right  of  petitioning — the  acrimony  of  illegal 
state  prosecutions — the  surrender  of  Ireland  to  prolonged 
oppression  and  insult — and  the  many  experiments,  equally 
pitiful  and  perilous,  recently  practised  upon  the  habitual 
passiveness  of  an  ill-treated,  but  high-spirited  people. 

“6.  That  cheerless  indeed  would  be  our  prospects,  and 
faint  our  hopes  of  success,  were  they  to  rest  upon  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  courtiers,  or  the  pompous  patronage  of  men,  who 
can  coldly  sacrifice  the  feelings  and  interests  of  millions 
at  the  shrine  of  perishable  power,  or,  deluded  by  the  blan¬ 
dishments  of  a  too  luxurious  court,  can  hazard  the  safety  of 
a  people  for  ill-timed  courtly  compliment.  The  pageants  of 
a  court  command  not  our  respect.  Our  great  cause  rests 
upon  the  immutable  foundations  of  truth,  and  justice,  and 
reason:  equal  constitutional  rights,  unconditional,  unstipu¬ 
lated,  unpurchased  by  dishonour,  are  objects  dear  to  our 
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hearts;  they  consist  with  wisdom,  virtue,  humanity,  true 
religion,  and  unaffected  honour,  and  can  never  be  abandoned 
by  men  who  deserve  to  he  free. 

“7.  That  for  the  complete  attainment  of  this,  our  consti¬ 
tutional  object,  we  firmly  confide  hi  our  now  persevering 
exertions,  in  the  enlightened  wisdom  and  growing  liberality 
of  our  fellow-citizens  (recently  and  gloriously  exhibited  in 
their  petitions  to  parliament  in  om  behalf),  and,  above  all,  in 
that  over-ruling  Providence  which  presides  over  the  destinies 
of  nations,  and  permits  not  the  oppression  of  man  by  his 
fellow-creatures  with  impunity. 

“  8.  That,  turning  with  disgust  from  the  gloomy  wreck  of 
public  character,  presented  in  recent  events,  we  recognize 
with  esteem  and  admiration,  the  truly  noble  elevation  of  sen¬ 
timent  which  has  distinguished  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville, 
and  the  other  personages  who,  with  them,  have  stood  aloof 
from  the  allurements  of  intrigue,  and  maintained  the  high 
station  of  rigid  independence.  We  regard  their  recent  con¬ 
duct  as  dictated  by  sound  wisdom,  by  well-founded  caution, 
and  by  honest  anxiety,  as  well  for  the  secure  attainment  of 
great  public  benefits,  as  for  the  conservation  of  their  personal 
honour.” 

It  is  said,  that  these  resolutions  were  suggested,  if  not  pre¬ 
pared,  by  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  whose  brother.  Lord 
Hutchinson,  had  long  been  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  but  who  had  separated  from  him,  when  he  found 
that,  as  Regent,  he  was  resolved  to  support  Mr.  Percival; 
they  were  sent  to  the  Catholics  a  very  short  time  before  their 
meeting,  and  were  substituted  by  Mr.  Scully,  for  a  different 
set,  which  had  been  arranged  in  committee.  Lord  Fingal  was 
taken  by  surprise :  had  there  been  any  opportunity  for  delibe¬ 
ration,  he  would  have  resisted  so  imprudent  a  proceeding. 
The  word  “  witchery”  galled  the  Regent’s  pride,  and  inflicted 
a  wound  winch  he  neither  forgot  nor  forgave ;  the  flatterers. 
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favourites,  and  meretricious  persons,  by  whom  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  exhibited  the  most  vindictive  resentment  against 
those  who  tore  aside  the  veil  which  shrouded  these  criminali¬ 
ties.  To  these  personal  feelings,  thus  unwisely  kindled  into 
animosity,  must  mainly  be  ascribed  the  long  delay  of  emanci¬ 
pation,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  George  IV.  finally  con¬ 
sented  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  O'Connell  not  only  supported  the  “  witchery"  resolu¬ 
tions,  but  made  a  speech  even  more  offensive  to  the  Regent. 
He  stated  the  pledges  which  the  Prince  had  given  to  the 
Catholics,  adding — “  Let  us  then  fondly  and  respectfully  hope, 
that  they  are  unaltered.  Sure  I  am,  that  no  base  minion 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  air  of  Manchester  Square  has 
infected  the  royal  mind  with  simples,  or  that  Lord  Yarmouth 
has  inoculated  him  with  the  theory  or  practice  of  excessive 
piety."  This  stinging  sarcasm  sunk  deep  in  the  royal  breast, 
and  long  afterwards,  in  1829,  it  was  made  a  condition  of  the 
king's  consent  to  the  measure  of  emancipation,  that  Mr. 
O’Connell  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat  as  member 
for  Clare. 

Mr.  PercivaPs  government  was  formed  on  the  avowed  prin¬ 
ciple  of  hostility  to  the  Catholic  claims ;  it  was  announced, 
that,  in  Lord  Liverpool’s  cabinet,  these  claims  should  be  “  an 
open  question."  This  encouraging  circumstance  induced  Mr. 
Canning,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1812,  the  evening  of  the  day 
when  the  “witchery"  resolutions  arrived  in  London,  to  move 
a  resolution,  pledging  the  House  to  take  the  condition  of  the 
Catholics  into  consideration  in  the  ensuing  session.  He  was 
supported  by  Mr.  W.  Wellesley  Pole,  the  late  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  who  declared,  that  “all  the  great  statesmen,  now 
living,  coincided  in  opinion,  that  some  steps  should  be  taken 
towards  a  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment  of  the  Catholic 
claims."  Sir  John  Newport,  on  the  same  side,  hazarded  the 
prediction,  which  has  been  so  remarkably  fulfilled  in  our  day. 
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that  “  the  cry  of  No  Popery  in  England,  would  he  answered 
from  Ireland  by  a  cry  of  No  Union.”  Lord  Castlereagh  also 
supported  the  motion,  and  declared,  that  “  anxiety  to  see  the 
Catholics  emancipated,  had  been  one  of  his  inducements  to 
support  the  Union.”  On  a  division,  there  appeared,  for  the 
resolution,  234;  against  it,  106:  thus  pledging  the  House  to 
take  the  Catholic  claims  into  consideration,  by  a  majority  of 
128.  On  this  occasion,  Lord  Palmerston  voted  in  the 
majority,  and  Mr.  Peel  in  the  minority. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  made  a 
similar  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  he  was  opposed  by  the 
Chancellor,  Lord  Eldon,  who  moved  the  previous  question,  in 
a  speech  of  great  power,  but  exhibiting  the  most  inveterate 
hostility  to  the  Catholic  claims.  The  Dukes  of  Sussex  and 
Kent  strenuously  supported  the  resolution,  as  did  Lord  Mul- 
grave  and  Earl  Camden,  who  both  had  seats  in  the  cabinet. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  two  of  the 
ministers,  Lords  Sidmouth  and  Liverpool,  supported  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  amendment  was  finally  carried,  by  a 
majority  of  one,  a  result  supposed  to  have  been  pioduced 
by  the  interference  of  the  Regent.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
we  find  Lord  Eldon  declaring,  “My  young  master,  who  is 
as  eager  as  his  father  was  upon  the  Catholic  question,  and 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  seems,  to  me,  to  he  looking 
out  very  sincerely  for  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
support  Church  and  State  as  we  have  had  them  in  times 
past.” 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Mr.  Peel  was  appointed 
Secretary  for  Ireland :  hut  these  were  not  all  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  he  had  to  encounter.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  had  surrounded  himself  with  the  most 
violent  partisans  of  the  ascendancy,  and  had,  at  the  same  time, 
brought  disgrace  on  his  government  by  indulging  in  the  most 
unseemly  orgies.  The  Orange  faction,  patronized  at  the  Castle, 
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encouraged  by  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Cumberland,  and  taught 
to  believe  that  they  bad  the  secret  support  of  the  Regent,  sur¬ 
passed  their  usual  indiscretion  and  violence,  at  them  corporate 
meetings ;  and,  to  complete  the  distraction,  the  heat  of  parties 
was  unexpectedly  stimulated  by  the  excitement  of  a  general 
election,  in  which  the  interference  of  the  Irish  government 
to  support  the  ascendancy-candidates,  was  rather  more  open 
than  was  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and 
almost  with  the  letter  of  the  law. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

MR.  PEEL’S  CAREER,  AS  IRISH  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  Peel  displayed  very  superior  administrative  abilities, 
when  lie  commenced  his  duties  as  Irish  Secretary;  he  found 
the  business  of  his  office  in  great  confusion,  and  successfully 
exerted  himself  to  bring  it  into  order.  The  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Ireland,  -who  had  occasion  to  seek  interviews 
with  him  on  matters  connected  with  financial  and  excise 
regulations,  were  favourably  impressed  by  his  courtesy,  his 
intelligence,  and  his  anxiety  to  foster  the  trade  of  Ireland. 
He  appears  to  have  been  anxious  to  act  impartially,  and  to 
keep  himself  aloof  from  the  violent  factions  which  divided 
Ireland :  hut  this  was  impossible ;  he  was  gradually  drawn  in 
to  become  the  apologist  of  Orange  clubs  and  societies;  and 
the  opposite  party  fixed  upon  him  the  nickname  of  “  Orange 
Peel.”  Among  the  disgraceful  tricks  to  which  the  opponents 
of  the  Catholic  claims  resorted,  was  the  publication  of,  what 
professed  to  be,  the  “  Third  Part  of  a  Statement  of  the  Penal 
Laws  affecting  the  Catholics ;”  and  this  malicious  forgery 
was  traced  to  the  office  of  a  journal  notoriously  in  the  pay  of 
the  Irish  government.  Though  promptly  disavowed  by  the 
Catholic  body,  it  was  studiously  circulated  throughout  Eng¬ 
land,  as  an  authentic  manifesto  of  their  sentiments,  and  Mr. 
Peel  was  sharply  censured  for  having  connived  at  so  guilty  a 
practice.  In  truth,  the  Secretary  knew  nothing  about  the 
publication,  for  he  never  could  have  sanctioned  so  clumsy  a 
production ;  but  he  made  but  a  poor  defence,  for  not  publicly 
marking  his  disapprobation  of  the  authors. 
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In  the  dehate  on  Mr.  Grattan’s  motion  for  a  committee,  to 
take  the  Catholic  claims  into  consideration,  Mr.  W.  Wellesley 
Pole  spoke  in  favour  of  the  committee,  and  drew  a  very 
humorous  picture  of  the  state  of  the  government  of  Ireland, 
in  which  the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  William 
Fitzgerald,  and  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Buslie,  believed 
the  concession  of  Catholic  emancipation  essential  to  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  country ;  while  the  same  measure  was  resisted, 
as  dangerous,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  and  the  Attorney- General, 
Saurin. 

Mr.  Peel  replied  in  a  very  animated  speech,  and,  with  little 
foresight  of  his  own  future  career,  severely  taunted  his  prede¬ 
cessor  with  inconsistency :  “  With  regard  to  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman’s  speech,”  said  he,  “  I  confess  my  inability  to 
answer  it,  but  will  refer  him  for  an  answer  to  a  speech  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  himself.”  Mr.  Peel  grounded 
his  opposition  to  the  motion  chiefly  on  the  refusal  of  the 
Catholics  to  provide  securities,  and  on  their  disclaimer  of  the 
sanctions  which  they  had  proffered  to  Mr.  Pitt :  “  Let  gentle¬ 
men  recollect,”  he  said,  “  when  they  charge  us  with  bigotry 
and  intolerance,  that  the  claims  now  advanced  by  the  Catho¬ 
lics  are  claims  which  would  have  been  rejected  without  hesi¬ 
tation  when  a  Catholic  prince  was  upon  the  throne  of  these 
realms,  and  when  Catholics  themselves  composed  its  legislature. 
I  am  not  now  inquiring  whether  the  securities,  which  have 
been  required  of  the  Catholics,  are  adequate  or  not  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  proposed ;  but  I  contend,  that  as 
they  are  not  unreasonable  nor  unprecedented,  and  are  yet 
withheld  by  the  Catholics  themselves,  that  they  have  not  the 
slightest  ground  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  their  present 
disqualifications.”  The  worst  part  of  the  speech  was  an 
attack  on  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Norwich,  for  having 
attended  a  dinner  given  at  Kilkenny  by  the  Irish  Catholics 
to  their  Protestant  supporters;  and  for  this  indiscretion,  he 
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was  severely  rebuked,  by  Mr.  Marsb  and  Mr.  Whitbread. 
The  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty.  Wilber  force, 
on  this  occasion,  voted  with  tlie  majority,  and  bis  accession 
was  justly  deemed  a  matter  of  great  importance,  by  the 
advocates  of  emancipation.  The  second  reading  of  Mr. 
Grattan's  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty-three;  but 
when  in  committee,  the  clause  allowing  Catholics  to  sit  in 
parliament  was  rejected,  by  a  majority  of  four,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Speaker,  Sir  Charles  Abbot,  afterwards  Lord  Colches¬ 
ter.  The  bill  was,  consequently,  abandoned. 

Although  Mr.  Peel  had  opposed  the  measure  of  emancipa¬ 
tion,  he  was  anxious  to  show  that  he  was  not  animated  by 
anti-Irish  feelings ;  and  when  a  debate  arose  on  the  state  of 
education  in  Ireland,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a 
compliment  to  the  character  of  the  people:  he  said,  that 
“  Assuredly  he  was  the  last  man  who  would  throw  any  obsta¬ 
cles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  education  to  the  Irish 
people ;  never  would  a  refusal  to  such  effect  be  more  pregnant 
with  injustice,  for  in  no  case  could  the  claim  be  stronger,  if 
capacity  and  anxiety  to  enjoy  it  could  constitute  a  claim. 
Many  instances,  evincing  the  thirst  for  knowledge  felt  by  the 
Irish  peasantry,  such  as  must  arouse  the  warmest  feelings  in 
every  generous  mind,  had  come  to  his  knowledge.  It  was 
a  thing  quite  frequent,  for  working  people  to  deprive  them¬ 
selves  of  all  advantages  from  the  labour  of  them  children,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  their  whole  time  devoted  to 
literary  acquirements ;  and  he  knew  one  parish,  in  which  there 
were  no  fewer  than  eleven  evening  schools,  where  adults  used 
to  repair  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  in  order  to  procure  that 
culture  which  had  been  denied  in  their  earlier  years.  On 
this  subject,  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been  con¬ 
sistent  throughout ;  he  supported  the  national  board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Ireland,  which  had  been  established  by  the  Whigs, 
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and  he  laid  the  foundation  of  colleges  for  the  education  of 
the  middle  classes. 

The  alarm  which  had  been  excited  in  England,  by  the 
increased  activity  of  the  ltoman  Catholics,  had  revived  the 
anti- Catholic  feeling;  and,  for  the  first  time,  Orange  lodges 
were  formed  in  London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  other 
large  towns.  Mr.  Williams  Wynn  brought  the  subject  under 
the  consideration  of  parliament,  June  29th,  1813,  by  moving 
for  a  committee  “to  inquire  into  the  existence  of  certain 
illegal  societies,  under  the  denomination  of  Orangemen.” 
Sir  Henry  Montgomery,  alluding  to  the  notorious  fact,  that 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  frequented  drinking  parties  where 
Orange  toasts  were  given,  and  Orange  parties  sung,  said,  that 
“ the  nobleman  (Lord  Whitworth)  lately  appointed  to  the 
high  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant,  had  an  arduous  duty  to  per¬ 
form.  He  had  not  the  advantage  of  high  birth  and  exalted 
rank  to'  support  him ;  but  he  trusted  he  would  show  an 
example  of  sobriety  to  the  country,  and  that  when  he  visited 
the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  we  should  not  hear  of  midnight 
orgies,  of  songs  and  toasts  tending  to  inflame  one  part  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  against  the  other.”  Mr.  Peel  vindicated 
the  duke  with  greater  warmth  than  was  necessary,  and 
astounded  all  who  knew  anything  of  Ireland,  by  declaring, 
that  “  no  governor  had  ever  shown  a  more  firm  determination 
to  conciliate  all  parties,  and  to  set  his  face  against  all  improper 
combinations.” 

The  defeat  of  the  Emancipation  Bill,  in  1813,  was  hailed 
as  a  victory,  not  only  by  the  Orangemen,  but  by  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Irish  Catholics  :  they  objected  to  certain  securi¬ 
ties  which  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  but  to  which  the  majority  of  the  Catholic  clergy  had 
objected,  as  contrary  to  the  discipline  of  their  church.  This 
produced  a  serious  schism  in  the  Catholic  body,  and  excited 
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angry  passions  in  Ireland  wliicli  have  not  even  yet  subsided. 
The  history  of  these  clauses  is  curious  in  itself,  and  deserves  to 
be  recorded,  as  necessary  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  Ireland 
during  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Secretary  Peels  administration. 

In  the  year  1799,  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  maturing  a  plan  of 
emancipation,  as  a  part  of  the  measures  necessary  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  Union,  four  metropolitan  and  six  diocesan  Catholic 
bishops  signed  resolutions  in  favour  of  giving  the  crown  a 
veto  on  the  appointment  of  the  Catholic  prelates  in  Ireland. 
This  arrangement  was  not  completed,  because  the  religious 
scruples  of  George  III.  prevented  Mr.  Pitt  from  carrying  out 
his  plan  of  emancipation.  In  1808,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  as 
agent  ■  for  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops,  made  a  written  commu¬ 
nication  to  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  that  “  the  Catholic  prelates 
of  Ireland  are  willing  to  give  a  direct  negative  power  to  his 
Majesty’s  government,  with  respect  to  the  nomination  of 
their  titular  bishoprics.”  Mr.  Ponsonby  communicated  the 
fact  to  the  House  on  the  28th  of  May,  but  on  the  following 
day,  Dr.  Milner  published  a  protest  against  the  use  that  had 
been  made  of  his  name  in  the  preceding  debate,  and  soon 
became  conspicuous  as  one  of  the  most  vehement  opponents 
of  the  veto  which  he  had  himself  proposed.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  September,  a  majority  of  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops 
resolved,  “  that  it  was  their  decided  opinion,  that  it  was  inex¬ 
pedient  to  introduce  any  alteration  in  the  canonical  mode 
hitherto  observed  in  the  nomination  of  the  Roman.  Catholic 
bishops;  which  mode,  long  experience  has  proved  to  be 
unexceptionable,  wise,  and  salutary.”  Twenty-three  prelates 
signed  this  resolution,  from  which,  however,  three,  who  had 
concurred  in  the  resolutions  of  1799,  recorded  their  dissent. 
The  Catholic  laity  in  Ireland  applauded  the  resolution  of  the 
prelates,  and  a  fierce  popular  clamour  was  raised  against  the 
veto,  and  all  who  were  supposed  to  favour  it. 

In  the  bill  of  1813,  there  were  some  clauses  introduced  by 
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Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  empowering  the  king  to 
appoint  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  Irish  Catholics  and  the  court  of 
Lome;  and  also  for  examining  the  character  of  those  who 
should  be  presented  as  candidates  for  vacant  bishoprics. 
These  clauses  being  regarded  as  establishing  the  principle  of 
the  veto,  in  another  shape,  were  very  odious  to  a  large  body 
of  the  Irish  Catholics,  including  the  majority  of  the  clergy; 
but  they  were  approved  by  the  Catholics  of  England,  and 
were,  indeed,  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  most  eminent 
of  then  body,  the  celebrated  Charles  Butler.  The  Lev.  Dr. 
Milner  wrote  a  letter,  condemning  the  clauses,  which  he  cir¬ 
culated  among  the  members  of  parliament,  and  to  this  docu¬ 
ment,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  loss  of  the  bill  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  attributed ;  in  fact,  there  were  many  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Catholics  who  regarded  the  defeat  of 
this  bill  as  a  triumph ;  and  foremost  among  them  was  Mr. 
O’Connell,  who  celebrated  the  loss  of  the  measure  by  con¬ 
gratulating  the  Catholics  on  the  failure  of  the  proposed 
commission  At  the  same  time,  he  made  a  violent  attack  on 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  which  we  quote,  simply  because  it  shows 
that  the  Irish  Secretary  was  attacked  personally,  before  he 
had  given  the  slightest  provocation : 

“Nothing  but  mischief  and  degradation;  nothing,  I  repeat, 
but  the  heaviest  mischiefs,  and  the  most  utter  degradation, 
could  have  resulted  from  the  commission  which  was  proposed 
in  this  bill.  For,  see  by  whom  it  was  to  have  been  formed 
and  selected,  and  of  whom  it  was  likely  to  be  composed :  it 
was  to  have  been  the  creation  of  the  Duke  of  Liclimond; 
of  that  man  whose  administration  has  been  stigmatized  by  a 
sullen  and  sulky  opposition  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  and 
whose  most  distinguishing  characteristic,  as  a  chief  governor, 
is,  that  he  continues  bitterly  to  hate  the  papists — he  knows 
not  why  nor  wherefore. 
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“  Well,  this  hopeful  commission,  this  charter  of  emancipa¬ 
tion,  was  to  he  framed  by  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond;  and 
upon  whom  is  it  likely  that  his  choice  would  fall?  Recol¬ 
lect,  however,  that,  before  even  his  selection  commenced, 
you  were  certain  of  having,  as  president  of  this  commission, 
that  ludicrous  enemy  of  ours,  who  has  got  in  jest,  the  names 
he  deserves  in  good  earnest,  of  ‘  Orange  Peel ;  a  raw  youth, 
squeezed  out  of  the  workings  of  I  know  not  what  factory  in 
England,  who  begun  his  parliamentary  career  by  vindicating 
the  gratuitous  destruction  of  our  brave  soldiers,  in  the  mur¬ 
derous  expedition  to  Walcheren,  and  was  sent  over  here 
before  he  got  rid  of  the  foppery  of  perfumed  handkerchiefs 
and  thin  shoes,  upon  the  ground,  I  suppose,  that  he  had  given 
a  specimen  of  his  talents  for  vindication,  that  might  be  useful 
to  the  present  and  future  administrations  of  Ireland;  in 
short,  that  he  was  a  lad  ready  to  vindicate  anything— every¬ 
thing  \” 

“  This  special  vindicator  was  to  he  at  the  head  of  the: 
proposed  commission.  And  let  me  dismiss  him  for  ever,  by 
venturing  to  conjecture  what  he  may  hereafter  he  in  our 
country :  hut,  no ;  I  will  not— I  cannot  estimate  his  future 
qualities.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  man  may  he  in 
old  age,  Avho,  young,  with  the  first  impressions  of  nature 
about  him, — with  a  heart  uncontaminated,  at  least,  by  much 
intercourse  with  the  world,— with  any  charities  of  his  nature 
unsullied,- — with  any  milk  of  human  kindness  unexhausted; 
whose  first  step  in  life  was  the  vindication  of  the  most  foolish 
and  the  most  cruel — the  most  absurd  and  the  most  fatal— the 
most  useless  and  the  most  murderous  expedition  that  human 
insanity  ever  directed,  or  human  depravity  ever  applauded.” 

This  was  not  the  only  imprudence  of  which  Mr.  O'Connell 
and  the  majority  of  the  Irish  Catholics  were  guilty :  they 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  the  English  Catholic  Board;  and,  to 
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mortify  the  Regent,  they  passed  an  address  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Princess  of  M  ales,  which  could  afford  her  little  conso¬ 
lation,  while  it  strengthened  the  feelings  of  hostility  to  the 
Catholics,  which  had  been  formed  in  the  highest  quarters. 
These  measures  were  opposed  by  a  very  respectable  minority 
of  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  therefore 
stigmatized  as  “  Orange  Catholics.” 

As  if  sufficient  folly  and  violence  had  not  been  displayed 
already,  Mr.  O’Connell  and  his  majority  took  active  measures 
to  alienate  from  their  cause  Lord  Donoughmore  and  Mr. 
Grattan,  the  most  steadfast  friends  of  the  Catholics:  they 
were  asked  to  receive  a  communication  from  the  Board,  as  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  bill ;  to  which  they  at  once  replied, 
that  they  must  decline  anything  that  looked  like  dictation  to 
parliament.  In  revenge,  Mr.  O’Connell  severely  assailed 
Grattan,  dwelling  principally  on  his  having  consulted  an 
English  Catholic  lawyer  (Mr.  Charles  Butler),  and  his  having 
rejected  the  aid  of  the  Irish  delegates  in  preparing  a  draught 
of  the  biff.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  first  raised  the  cry 
of  "  Repeal  of  the  Union,”  in  connection  with  the  Catholic 
claims ;  a  cry  which  was  promptly  disclaimed  by  the  Catholic 
nobility  and  gentry.  Major  Byan  went  beyond  his  com¬ 
peers  ;  he  actually  proposed  and  carried  a  resolution,  request¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  Cortes  to  intercede  with  the  Regent  in  favour 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

These  strange  proceedings  did  no  sendee  to  the  Catholic 
cause  in  Ireland,  and  greatly  injured  it  in  England.  Mr. 
Grattan,  on  conferring  with  its  parliamentary  supporters, 
found  that  the  question  could  not  he  brought  forward  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  and  therefore  merely  presented  the 
petition,  without  making  any  motion  on  the  subject.  Ingrati¬ 
tude  was  now  added  to  folly ;  the  Catholics  of  Dublin  took 
their  petition  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grattan,  and  set 
forward  Sir  Henry  Parnell  as  their  champion.  The  conse- 
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qucnce  was,  that  the  measure  of  relief  proposed  by  their  new 
advocate,  in  1815,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eighty-one. 

The  sons  of  Mr.  O’Connell  and  Mr.  Grattan  have  published 
lives  of  these  great  men,  but  they  have  taken  very  different 
views  of  the  crisis  which  we  have  just  described.  Mr.  Henry 
Grattan  thinks  that  the  Catholics  ought  to  have  made  some 
concessions  to  Catholic  prejudices  :  Mr.  John  O’Connell  seems 
ready  to  pronounce  anathema  on  all  who  objected  to  the 
extreme  course  taken  by  his  father;  and  seems  to  regard  the 
reproaches  made  by  the  English  Catholics  to  Hr.  Milner,  as 
little  short  of  blasphemy.  But  Dr.  Milner  had  authorized 
Mr.  George  Ponsonby  to  state,  that  the  Catholic  prelates 
were  ready  to  concede  the  veto ,  though  lie  subsequently 
denounced  any  such  arrangement,  with  intemperate  fury:  ho 
could  not  have  been  right  in  both  instances ;  either  his  proffer 
or  his  resistance  must  have  been  a  grievous  error.  In  fact, 
the  question  of  the  veto  was  a  mere  pretext  for  t  he  indulgence 
of  personal  ambition,  and  personal  animosities:  it.  was  in 
itself  Avortldess ;  it  would  have  given  no  security  to  the 
Protestants,  and  inflicted  no  hardship  on  the  Catholics;  it 
might  be  said  of  it,  as  of  the  reformation  of  the  calendar — 
“It  was  designed  to  remove  an  evil  which  did  nobody  any 
harm,  by  providing  an  evil  which  would  do  nobody  any  good.” 

The  spirit  of  disunion  in  tho  Catholic  body  was  greatly 
aggravated  in  May,  1814,  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  from 
Monsieur  Quarantetti,  to  the  Right  llev.  l)r.  Poynter,  one  of 
the  English  Vicars  Apostolic,  and  to  the  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  declaring  that  the  bill  of  1813  ought  to  be  grate¬ 
fully  accepted — that  the  proposed  clauses  of  security  con¬ 
tained  nothing  contrary  to  the  faith  or  discipline  of  (lie 
Catholic  church,  with  one  slight  exception,  admitting  of  easy 
explanation.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Board,  on  tho 
7tlv  of  May,  Mr.  O’Connell  inveighed  very  bitterly  at  tho 
interference  of  those  he  called  “the  slaves  of  Rome,”  in  tho 
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political  affairs  of  the  Irish  Catholics  ;  he  declared  that  it 
was  on  no  theological  grounds,  bnt  on  those  of  its  danger  to 
civil  liberty,  that  he  objected  to  the  late  hill,  which  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  a  new  and  extensive 
source  of  patronage,  and  that  he  would  rather  the  Catholics 
should  remain  for  ever  as  they  were,  than  receive  emancipa¬ 
tion  on  such  conditions.  On  the  12th  of  May,  the  Catholic 
priests  of  Dublin  met,  and  voted  that  Quarantetti’s  rescript 
was  not  obligatory  on  the  Catholics  of  Ireland;  on  the 
19th,  it  was  condemned  by  a  large  majority  at  an  aggregate 
meeting  in  Dublin ;  and,  on  the  25th,  the  Catholic  bishops, 
assembled  at  Maynooth,  declared  that  the  rescript  was  not 
mandatory,  and  delegated  two  of  their  body  to  convey  them 
sentiments  on  the  subject  to  the  papal  court. 

So  violent  and  intemperate  were  the  proceedings  of  the 
Catholic  Board,  that  government  resolved  to  suppress  it.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  in  June,  by  the  Lord- Lieutenant 
and  privy-council  of  Ireland,  declaring  it  an  illegal  body, 
and  giving  notice,  that  all  who  attended  its  meetings  should 
he  prosecuted.  An  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of 
Dublin  was  then  held,  where,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  O’Connell, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Catholic  Board  was  a  legal  body;  hut 
no  attempt  was  made  to  continue  its  meetings. 

The  south  of  Ireland  was  at  this  period  in  a  frightful  state 
of  distraction :  agrarian  outrages  and  assassinations  were  of 
almost  daily  occurrence ;  and  the  ordinary  course  of  law  was 
uu able  to  check  the  progress  of  crime.  In  defending  the 
proclamation  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Board,  Mr. 
Secretary  Peel  strongly  insinuated  that  there  was  some  con¬ 
nection  between  the  political  agitators  and  the  insurgent  pea¬ 
sants;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  related  the  attack  made 
upon  hhn  by  O’Connell,  with  hitter  scorn  and  contempt :  he 
said,  “that  the  lower  orders,  and  a  great  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  in  Ireland,  had  been  misled  by  the  professions  of  the 
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Catholic  Board;  and  were  not  aware  of  tlie  mischievous 
tendency  of  their  proceedings.  The  mode  in  which  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  that  assembly  had  been  conducted ;  the  absurd; 
ludicrous,  foolish  discussions  that  had  taken  place  in  it ;  the 
abandonment  of  the  instructions  of  those  who  were  at  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  the  pompous  titles  which  they 
had  assumed;  had  now  alienated  the  affections  of  those  who 
had  been  once  their  supporters,  and  had  shown  them  to  be  the 
real  enemies  of  the  cause,  of  which  they  had  wished  to  appear 
the  promoters.”  During  the  course  of  the  session  of  1814, 
Mr.  Peel  introduced  two  measures  for  the  better  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  preservation  of  the  peace,  in  Ireland ;  they 
were  supported  by  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party, 
and  especially  by  Grattan,  who  congratulated  Mr.  Peel  on 
the  candour  and  temper  of  his  statement — declared  his  mea¬ 
sure  to  be  equally  mild  and  judicious — and  lamented  the 
deplorable  state  to  which  Ireland  was  reduced.  The  most 
important  of  these  measures  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
superintending  magistrates  and  a  police  force,  in  districts 
proclaimed  to  be  disturbed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant :  hence, 
to  this  day,  the  constabulary  force  in  Ireland  is  almost  uni¬ 
versally  denominated  “  Peelers.”  The  second  measure  was  a 
renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  originally  introduced  by 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (the  Duke  of  Wellington),  in  1807,  but 
repealed  during  the  secretariship  of  his  brother,  Mr.  W. 
Wellesley  Pole,  in  1810.  It  was  during  the  discussion  of 
this  measure,  that  Mr.  Peel,  in  replying  to  Sir  Henry  Parnell, 
who  complained  that  the  bill  did  not  include  the  Orangemen 
of  the  north,  as  well  as  the  Thrashers,  Carders,  and  Caravats 
of  the  south,  defended  the  Orange  societies,  declaring,  “  that 
so  far  from  then  being  liable  to  the  imputations  cast  upon 
them,  their  only  fault  was,  an  exuberance  of  loyalty.” 

In  the  short  session  at  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Peel,  on 
moving  a  slight  addition  to  his  previous  measures,  congratu- 
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lated  tlie  country  on  the  improved  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and 
tlie  returning  habits  of  subordination  among  tlie  lower  orders 
of  the  peasants.  He  alluded,  with  some  severity,  to  the 
attacks  that  had  been  made  on  his  coercive  measures  in 
Ireland,  declaring,  that  “  he  hardly  knew  whether  he  would 
condescend  to  notice  the  gross  and  probably  wilful  miscon¬ 
ceptions  which  had  been  resorted  to  by  evil  and  designing 
men,  to  bring  the  measures  into  disrepute  and  he  vindi¬ 
cated  himself  successfully  from  the  charge  of  aiming  at  the 
extension  of  government  influence,  in  the  appointment  of 
stipendiary  magistrates  and  constables.  He  was  less  success¬ 
ful  in  vindicating  himself  from  the  charge  of  imprudence  in 
his  replies  to  the  congratulatory  addresses  sent  to  him  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Fermanagh,  and  one  of  the  Dublin  corpora¬ 
tions,  which  were  composed  wholly  of  Orangemen :  guarded 
as  were  his  answers,  they  implied  approbation  of  the  Orange 
institutions,  and  thus  gave  indirect  sanction  to  a  faction 
hardly  less  violent  than  the  Catholic  Board,  and  a  faction 
which  was  not  over-scrupulous  in  tampering  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice. 

One  great  defect  in  the  Irish  secretary  was,  his  exclusive¬ 
ness  in  social  life ;  he  had  seen  the  disadvantages  which  had 
resulted  from  the  excessive  familiarities  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  he  had  too  refined  a  mind  to  endure  the 
“  drunken  orgies”  in  which  his  grace  too  often  participated. 
Peeks  circle  of  society  in  Dublin  was  select  from  choice,  but 
it  was  further  restricted  from  political  necessity.  The  liberal 
Protestants  were  more  odious  to  the  patrons  of  the  ascen¬ 
dancy,  than  the  Catholic  agitators  themselves ;  they  were 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  renegades  to  their  religion,  and  traitors 
to  the  cause  of  their  brethren.  Besides,  they  could  hardly 
go  into  any  company  where  intolerant  politics  predominated, 
without  hearing  factious  toasts  proposed,  which  they  could 
not  accept  without  a  compromise  of  principle,  nor  decline 
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without  offence.  Hence,  Peel  was,  to  a  great  degree,  shut 
out  from  the  best  society  of  the  Irish  capital,  and  was  almost 
unconsciously  identified  with  such  men  as  Lord  Norbury, 
Saurin,  Jebb,  and  others,  who  were  most  inveterate  in  their 
hostility  to  the  Catholics.  He  was  a  partisan  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  unknown  to  himself;  hence,  he  sometimes 
yielded  a  little  too  much  to  temper,  when  he  found  himself 
exposed  to  the  hostilities  which  partisanship — especially  in 
Ireland — naturally  brings  in  its  train. 

He  had  not  forgotten  the  intemperate  and  unprovoked 
attack  made  upon  him  by  O’Connell;  and  when  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Catholic  question  had  been  taken  from  Mr. 
Grattan,  and  entrusted  to  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  chiefly  through 
O’Connell’s  influence,  Mr.  Peel  made  a  skilful  use  of  the 
circumstance,  in  procuring  the  rejection  of  the  measure : 
having  described  the  great  influence  of  O’Connell,  he  read 
some  extracts  from  the  most  violent  speeches  of  that  gentle¬ 
man,  which  certainly  deserved  any  name  rather  than  that  of 
elegant  extracts.  They  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  House, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  swell  the  majority  by  which  Sir 
Henry  Parnell’s  motion  was  rejected;  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  that  their  violence  was  well  calculated  to  alienate  all 
men  of  moderation.  They  were  universally  reprobated  on  all 
sides  . of  the  House,  and  by  none  more  emphatically  than  the 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  Mr.  O’Connell  felt  very  sore,  when 
he  saw  the  report  of  the  debate,  and  its  issue.  He  knew 
that  many  of  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  would  attribute 
so  severe  a  defeat  to  his  imprudent  violence ;  and  he  perhaps 
feared  that  a  similar  feeling  might  spread  among  those  who 
had  hitherto  supported  him.  In  this  state  of  feeling,  he 
attended  a  Catholic  meeting,  and  thus  spoke  of  the  Irish 
Secretary :  “  All  I  shall  say  of  him  (Mr.  Peel),  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  is,  that  I  am  told  he  has,  in  my  absence,  and  hr 
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a  place  where  he  was  privileged  from  any  account,  grossly 
traduced  me.  I  said,  at  the  last  meeting,  in  presence  of  the 
note-takers  of  the  police,  who  are  paid  by  him,  that  he  was 
too  prudent  to  attack  me  in  my  presence.  I  see  the  same 
police  informers  here  now,  and  I  authorize  them  carefully  to 
report  these  my  words,  that  Mr.  Peel  would  not  dare,  in  my 
presence,  nor  in  any  place  where  he  was  liable  to  personal 
account,  to  use  a  single  expression  derogatory  to  my  interest, 
or  my  honour .” 

A  few  months  before  this  bravado  was  uttered,  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nell  had  shot  Mr.  D’Estene  in  a  duel ;  and  hence,  according 
to  the  preposterous  laws  of  honour,  it  was  impossible  for  Mr. 
Peel  to  pass  over  such  an  attack :  he  sent  Sir  Charles  Saxton 
to  wait  on  Mr.  O’Connell,  and  intimate  that  he  (Mr.  Peel), 
waving  his  parliamentary  privilege,  would  hold  himself  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  anything  which  he  had  said  concerning 
that  gentleman.  Mr.  Lidwill,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  O’Connell, 
had  a  subsequent  interview  with  Sir  Charles  Saxton;  and  the 
two  gentlemen  were  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  person  who 
should  be  the  challenger.  Both  parties  appealed  to  the  press, 
and  their  statements  differed  so  much,  that  they  became 
involved  in  a  quarrel  on  their  own  account,  which  they  agreed 
to  decide  by  a  meeting  at  Calais.  O’Connell,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Freeman’s  Journal,  denounced  the  affair  as  a  paltry  trick, 
upon  which  Mr.  Peel  took  the  initiative,  and  sent  him  a 
challenge  by  Colonel  Brown.  The  gallant  colonel  acted  with 
so  little  caution,  that  Mrs.  O’Connell  suspected  the  matter, 
and  gave  information  to  Sheriff  Fleming,  by  whom  O’Connell 
was  arrested,  brought  before  the  Chief  Justice,  and  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  within  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was 
then  arranged  that  the  parties  should  meet  at  Ostcnd ;  but 
on  his  way  through  London,  Mr.  O’Connell  was  again  arrested, 
on  a  warrant  from  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough,  and 
bound  over,  not  only  to  keep  the  peace,  but  to  remain  in  the 
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kingdom.  Mr.  Lidwill  and  Sir  Charles  Saxton  met  at  Calais; 
the  former  receiving  his  adversary’s  fire  without  returning  it, 
this  affair  ended  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Peel,  however,  wanted  to 
have  a  separate  duel  with  Mr.  Lidwill,  which  the  seconds 
refused  to  permit ;  and  this  supplement  to  the  original  duel 
left  all  parties  equally  dissatisfied. 

If  there  was  hut  a  shadow  of  a  pistol  war,  there  was  a  very 
substantial  paper  war  between  the  parties ;  the  whole  corre¬ 
spondence  was  collected  and  published,  with  the  pithy  motto, 
“  For  the  instruction  of  those  who  wish  to  know  how  to  send 
or  receive  a  challenge,  without  any  intention  of  fighting.” 
From  these  transactions  arose  the  personal  animosity  between 
Peel  and  O’Connell,  which  the  former  has  tried  to  conceal,  but 
which  the  latter  has  lost  no  opportunity  of  proclaiming. 

Agrarian  disturbances  continued  to  increase  in  Ireland, 
during  the  years  1815  and  1816;  in  the  latter  year,  Sir  John 
Newport  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Peel 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  condition  of  that  country : 
“  The  counties  in  which  disturbances  actually  prevailed,  were 
Tipperary,  King’s  County,  Westmeath,  and  Limerick.  There 
was  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  give  the  House  a  character 
of  the  precise  nature  of  the  disturbances  which  now  agitated 
Ireland.  In  former  periods  of  the  history  of  that  country, 
tumults  and  outrage  had  subsisted,  but  they  were  generally 
to  be  traced  to  small  and  comparatively  unimportant  causes  : 
particular  and  local  grievances,  personal  animosities,  or  here¬ 
ditary  feuds,  constituted  the  principal  sources  of  them.  At 
other  times,  grievances  of  a  more  distinct  and  positive  nature 
were  alleged,  such  as  the  high  price  of  land,  for  example ; 
and  then  the  professed  object  of  the  combinations  was  to 
lower  it.  But  the  disturbances  which  now  prevailed  had  no 
precise  or  definite  cause ;  they  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  a 
general  confederacy  in  crime — a  comprehensive  conspiracy  in 
guilt — a  systematic  opposition  to  all  laws  and  municipal  insti- 
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tutions.  The  records  of  the  courts  of  justice  would  show  such 
a  settled  and  uniform  system  of  guilt,  such  monstrous  and 
horrible  perjuries,  as  could  not,  he  believed,  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  whether  civil¬ 
ized  or  uncivilized.”  He  complained  very  bitterly  of  a  portion 
of  the  press  of  Ireland,  but  did  not  attribute  to  it  any  share 
m  causing  the  outrages  which  he  deprecated ;  and  he  totally 
failed  in  describing  any  adequate,  or  even  plausible,  cause  for 
the  dreadful  state  of  things  which  he  had  described.  The 
only  remedy  which  he  distinctly  proposed,  was  some  increase 
m  the  means  of  national  education. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Plunkett  was  as  noble  a 
specimen  of  philosophical  eloquence  as  was  ever  heard  within 
the  walls  of  parliament :  -To  talk  of  carrying  on  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  people  by  teaching  them  to  read  and  write  merely 
was  a  gross  and  childish  misapplication  of  the  word.  The 
education  of  the  people  must  grow  out  of  the  government  of 
the  country  -  it  must  spring  from  that  paternal  care,  and  that 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  which  insensibly  formed  the 
habits  of  the  citizen  to  a  peaceable  and  correct  demeanour. 
What  was  it  that  made  every  man  in  England  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  public  order,  tranquillity,  and  obedience 
to  the  laws  ?  Because  every  man  in  England  knew  that  the 
law  was  his  friend  and  his  protector;  he  cherished  it  as  his 
bii  t bright;  and  he  regarded  those  who  administered  it  as 
labouring  with  himself,  for  the  general  good  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Give  that  education  to  Ireland,  and  Ireland  would 
receive  it  as  a  boon.  Teach  the  people  how  to  respect  the 
laws,  and  they  would  be  taught  how  to  be  happy.  But  where 

was  the  utility  of  teaching  them  mere  reading  and  figures _ 

to  count  property  which  they  did  not  possess— and  to  read 
about  that  liberty  which  they  did  not  enjoy?  ....  On  the 
whole  view  of  the  case,  the  only  advice  he  could  take  upon 
himself  to  give  ministers,  was,  that  they  should  retrace,  as 
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exactly  as  possible,  the  steps  they  had  taken  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  :  instead  of  establishing  themselves  on  the 
narrow,  odious  principle  of  Protestant  exclusion,  which  kept 
alive  the  spirit  of  dissension,  he  earnestly  recommended  them 
to  adopt  measures  calculated  to  secure  the  happiness  and 
union  of  all  classes.” 

The  bestowal  of  all  the  patronage  of  the  government  on 
zealous  and  avoAved  partisans  of  the  ascendancy,  was  the 
principle  of  the  Irish  administration  during  the  whole  time 
that  Mr.  Peel  held  the  office  of  secretary.  Hostility  to  the 
Catholics  was  a  necessary  qualification  for  place ;  hence,  the 
Castle  was  partisan,  the  Church  was  partisan,  and  the  Bench 
was  partisan.  Justice  was  tainted  at  its  source ;  a  partial 
sheriff  might  retiun  a  partial  jury,  to  decide  a  case  before  a 
partial  judge,  and  there  was  no  appeal  but  to  a  partial  execu¬ 
tive.  How  could  there  be  any  confidence  in  the  law,  so 
administered?  Neither  the  Lord-Lieutenant  nor  the  Chief 
Secretary  ever  designed  the  slightest  injustice  or  indignity  to 
any  Catholics,  or  Catholic ;  but  such  acts  Avere  committed  by 
their  subordinates  every  hour. 

The  evils  of  a  system  of  ascendancy  are  not  confined  to 
the  degraded  portion  of  the  community ;  they  are  even  more 
extensively  felt  by  the  privileged  minority.  The  Irish  Pro¬ 
testants  were  accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  a  garrison 
in  a  hostde  country,  and  lived  in  constant  apprehension  of 
some  general  rising  of  the  Catholics,  to  root  them  out  of  the 
land.  They  were  often  led  to  those  acts  of  cruelty  which  are 
the  proverbial  results  of  fear;  and  they  excused  deeds  of 
harshness  and  injustice,  by  pleading  the  necessity  of  precau¬ 
tion.  Among  the  loAver  ranks  of  the  Orangemen,  these  sen¬ 
timents  often  assumed  a  form  of  ferocious  insolence,  which 
was  very  galling  to  the  Catholic  population ;  the  sad  spectacle 
of  an  execution,  for  an  agrarian  outrage,  was  too  openly 
viewed  by  them  as  a  triumph  of  their  party;  and  by  a 
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natural  reaction,  the  victims  of  the  law  were  regarded  by  the 
Catholic  population  as  martyrs.  Thus,  so  long  as  the  system 
of  exclusion  continued,  Ireland  was  convulsed  by  a  secret 
civil  war,  in  which  the  ascendancy  fought  with  the  forms  of 
law  on  their  side,  and  the  peasantry  used  the  sanguinary 

statutes  of  midnight  legislation. 

The  agrarian  outrages  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion  or 
politics,  in  their  nature  and  origin;  they  were  wholly  caused 
by  the  state  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant ; 
but  the  passions  which  agrarian  disturbances  kindled,  were 
rendered  fierce  and  more  malignant  by  feelings  of  ascendancy 
on  one  side,  and  a  bitter  sense  of  exclusion  on  the  other.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  value  of  land  was  greatly  depre¬ 
ciated,  but  landlords  nevertheless  believed  that  they  would  be 
able  to  keep  up  their  rents ;  and  the  enactment  of  the  corn- 
laws,  in  1815,  greatly  helped  to  sustain  them  in  this  delusion. 
The  tenants  struggled  onwards  for  one  or  two  years,  but  at 
length  were  utterly  unable  to  pay,  and  then  came  ejectments, 
clearances,  and  expulsions  from  their  farms.  But  the  loss 
of  his  “bit  of  land,”  to  an  Irish  peasant,  is  equivalent  to 
a  sentence  of  starvation ;  he  became  a  Caravat,  a  Shanavest, 
a  White-boy,  or  some  other  of  the  multitudinous  denomi¬ 
nations  assumed  by  an  Irish  jacquerie,  but  all  of  which  mean 
an  illegal  association  of  peasants,  to  save  themselves  from 
what  virtually  amounted  to  legal  murder.  The  ascendancy 
legislated  against  the  tenants,  while  Captain  Rock  issued 
ukases  against  the  landlords ;  and  though  the  former  had  the 
law  altogether  on  his  side,  the  other  derived  some  support 
from  natural  equity.  In  1816,  a  deficient  harvest  aggravated 
all  the  other  causes  of  distress ;  and  it  is  only  justice  to  Mr. 
Peel  to  state,  that  he  made  every  exertion  in  his  power  to 
relieve  the  scarcity,  by  issuing  a  treasury- order  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  American  flour,  free  of  duty. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1816,  the  Pope,  through  Cardinal 
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Litta,  announced  to  tlie  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland,  that  he 
would  not  refuse  his  sanction  to  securities  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  hill  of  1813 ;  and  he 
expelled  with  ignominy  from  Rome,  a  friar,  named  Hayes, 
who  had  been  sent  as  a  kind  of  delegate  from  the  Catholic 
Board.  These  circumstances  exasperated  Mr.  O’Connell,  and 
his  violence  greatly  weakened  his  influence  in  the  Cathohc 
Committee.  The  management  of  the  question  was  again 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Grattan,  and  on  the  9th  of  May,  1817,  the 
subject  was  once  more  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
if  not  with  a  strong  prospect  of  success,  certainly  under 
more  favourable  auspices  than  it  possessed  in  the  three  pre¬ 
ceding  years  :  "I  beg  to  observe,”  said  Mr.  Grattan,  ‘'Ghat 
there  is  now  every  reason  to  hope,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  but  that  securities  may  be  had,  and  such  securities  as 
the  House  will  perhaps  think  desirable.  There  may  be  a 
domestic  nomination — there  may  be  a  veto — there  may  be 
both.  .  .  .  There  is  a  communication  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Catholic  clergy,  which  must  end  either  in  incorporation 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  or  connection  with  the  government  of 
England ;  and  if  the  latter  be  refused,  it  will  be  dangerous  to 
the  safety  of  England.  You  will  have  the  Catholic  clergy 
incorporated  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  Catholic  laity 
discorporated  from  the  people  of  England.” 

The  most  powerful  speech  delivered  against  Cathohc  eman¬ 
cipation,  was,  unquestionably,  that  of  Mr.  Secretary  Peel. 
His  principal  argument  was,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  in  Ireland  would  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  political  power :  C(  If  you 
give  them,”  said  he,  “  that  fair  proportion  of  political  power, 
to  which  their  numbers,  wealth,  talents,  and  education  will 
entitle  them,  can  you  believe  that  they  will  or  can-  remain 
contented  with  the  limits  which  you  assign  to  them?  Do 
vou  think,  that  when  they  constitute,  as  they  must  do  (not 
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this  year  or  next,  but  in  the  natural,  and  therefore  ceitain, 
order  of  things,)  hy  far  the  most  powerful  body  in  Ireland 
the  body  most  controlling  and  directing  the  government  of 
it :  do  you  thinlc,  I  say,  that  they  will  view  with  satisfaction, 
the  state  of  your  church,  or  their  own?  Do  you  think,  that, 
if  they  are  constituted  like  other  men ;  if  they  have  organs, 
senses,  affections,  passions,  like  yourselves ;  if  they  are  as 
do  doubt  they  are — sincere  and  zealous  professors  of  that 
religious  faith  to  which  they  belong ;  if  they  believe  your 
intrusive  church  to  have  usurped  the  temporalities  which  it 
possesses ;  do  you  think,  that  they  will  not  aspire  to  the 
re-establishment  of  their  own  church,  in  all  its  ancient  splen¬ 
dour?  Is  it  not  natural  that  they  should?  If  I  argue  even 
from  my  own  feelings — if  I  place  myself  in  their  situation 
—I  answer,  that  it  is.  May  I  not,  then— without  throwing  any 
calumnious  imputations  upon  any  Roman  Catholics  without 
proclaiming  (and  grossly  should  I  injure  them,  if  I  did,) 
such  men  as  Lord  Fingal,  or  Lord  Gormanstown,  to  he  dis¬ 
affected  and  disloyal ;  may  I  not,  arguing  from  the  motives 
by  which  man  is  actuated— from  the  feelings  which  nature 
inspires :  may  I  not  question  the  policy  of  admitting  those 
who  must  have  views  hostile  to  the  religious  establishments 
of  the  state,  to  the  capacity  of  legislating  for  the  interests  of 
those  establishments,  and  the  power  of  directing  the  govern¬ 
ment,  of  which  those  establishments  form  so  essential  a 
part?'”  It  was  not  wise  thus  to  set  the  interests  of  a  church 
against  the  interests  of  a  country :  to  all  the  other  reasons 
which  the  speaker  himself  described  as  likely  to  instigate  the 
Irish  Catholics  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Irish  Established 
Church,  he  only  added  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives,  viz. 
. — that  the  existence  of  that  church  was  the  principal  obstacle 
to  the  adjustment  of  their  constitutional  claims. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Peel  was  loudly  applauded  by  his  party; 
it  even  received  the  applause  of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  The  men- 
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tion  made  of  it  by  Sir  Janies  Mackintosh,  in  his  diary,  is 
worthy  of  observation :  “  Peel  made  a  speech  of  little  merit, 
hut  elegantly  and  clearly  expressed,  and  so  well  delivered,  as 
to  be  applauded  to  excess.  He  is  a  great  proof  of  the  value 
of  the  mechanical  parts  of  speaking,  when  combined  with 
industry  and  education.  He  now  fills  the  important  place  of 
spokesman  to  the  intolerant  faction.'”  The  place  was  as 
onerous  as  it  was  important ;  for  the  party  to  which  Mackin¬ 
tosh  has  applied  so  harsh  a  name,  placed  such  reliance  on 
their  champion,  that  they  generally  left  him  to  fight  their 
battle  single-handed. 

Mr.  Canning’s  speech,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Peel,  was  more  than 
usually  feeble;  but  it  contained  one  passage  which  may 
almost  be  considered  as  prophetic  :  “  It  was  said,  that  though 
the  Catholic  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  be 
generally  men  of  property,  and  consequently  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  order  and  good  government ;  yet,  that  there 
would  be  no  absolute  security,  that  some  of  the  demagogues 
of  the  day — some  of  those  firebrands  who  inflame  the  people 
of  Ireland — might  not  find  their  way  into  the  Irish  represen¬ 
tation,.  God  grant  it !  Never  did  he  hear  or  read  of  a  boisterous 
demagogue,  misleading,  agitating,  and  inflaming  the  people 
out  of  doors,  that  he  did  not  wish,  as  the  best  cure,  to  see 
him  brought  into  tins  House,  and  exhibited  on  these  benches ; 
and  never  had  he  seen  the  experiment  made,  without  seeing 
cause  to  rejoice  at  the  result  of  it.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the 
giant  of  the  hustings  or  the  scaffold  shrunk  in  the  House  of 
Commons  into  his  natural  and  not  very  appalling  dimensions ; 
the  firebrands  of  mob-meetings,  when  exposed  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  that  House,  only  hissed  and  expired.  There  was  no 
discontent,  no  alienation  from  the  present  state  of  things,  of 
which  he  would  not  rather  that  the  complaints  should  be 
uttered,  and  the  grievances  explained,  within  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  where,  by  the  conflict  of  wholesome 
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discussion,  exaggerations  were  sure  to  be  reduced  to  tlieir 
just  size,  and  the  blessings  of  the  constitution  to  be  exhibited 
and  maintained,  in  contrast  with  its  alleged  imperfections.” 

Mr.  Grattan,  in  winding  up  the  debate,  thus  demolished 
the  main  argument  of  Mr.  Peel:  “Sir,  I  contend  that  the 
arguments  against  the  Catholics  are  not  those  of  a  statesman, 
hut  a  secretary,  who,  not  content  with  his  own  intrinsic 
merits,  would  raise  them  by  the  depreciation  of  others.  It 
was  once  admirably  said  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  there  was  no 
mathematical  demonstration,  however  clearly  demonstrable, 
which  would  not  be  denied,  if  any  one  had  an  interest  in 
denying  it.  So  it  is  in  the  arithmetical  consideration  of  this 
question.  Can  the  admission  to  parliament  of  a  few  Catholic 
members  endanger  the  constitution?  The  government  of 
Ireland  is  in  the  hands  of  Protestants  5  the  principal  property 
of  the  country  is  with  them.  Is  it  likely,  that,  by  the  con¬ 
cession  of  the  Catholic  claims,  the  possession  of  that  property 
can  be  shaken?  Suppose,  however,  that  the  Catholics  were 
to  get  the  whole  of  the  landed  property  of  Ireland  into  their 
possession;  and  suppose  (oh!  improbable  supposition!)  that 
the  whole  of  the  hundred  members  returned  by  Ireland  to  the 
imperial  parliament  were  to  be  Catholics ;  does  it,  then,  follow, 
or  is  it  likely,  that  they  could  influence  the  general  legislative 
bodies  of  the  country?  Can  one  hundred  control  five  hun¬ 
dred?  If  they  were  to  succeed  in  influencing  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  it  likely  that  they  would  have  similar  success  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ?  And  if  they  had,  is  it  likely  that  they 
would  depose  the  king  ?  Yet,  all  this  the  Catholics  must  do, 
before  they  can  overturn  the  constitution ;  and  yet,  on  the 
probability  of  their  doing  all  this,  is  the  House  called  upon 
to  disqualify  five  millions  of  people  !  .  .  .  When  I  see  Britain 
grown  up  into  a  mighty  empire — when  I  behold  her  at  the 
head  of  the  nations  of  the  earth— when  I  contemplate  her 
power  and  majesty;  I  own,  that  I  am  deeply  astonished  to 
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find  her  descending  from  her  elevation,  to  mix  in  the  disputes 
of  schoolmen,  and  the  wrangling  of  theologians,  who,  while 
they  seek,  for  their  own  purposes,  to  torture  their  country¬ 
men,  endanger  the  security  of  their  common  country.” 

The  Catholic  claims  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
four;  and,  instead  of  emancipation,  the  Irish  obtained  a 
renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  which,  even  the  leaders  of 
the  liberal  party  confessed  to  be  a  melancholy  necessity. 
Mr.  Peeks  services  did  not  long  remain  unrewarded  by  the 
advocates  of  Protestant  ascendancy.  Soon  after  the  debate, 
it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Abbott,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  should  be  created  a  peer.  His  seat  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  was  thus  vacated,  and  it  was  known 
that  Mr.  Canning  had  looked  long  and  anxiously  to  the 
honour  of  this  representation ;  but  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Stowell, 
and  some  others,  considered  it  to  be  an  object  of  great 
importance,  that  the  representative  of  the  University  should 
be  anti-Catliolic,  and  their  choice  naturally  fell  upon  Mr. 
Peel.  Having  got  the  first  intelligence  of  the  completion  of 
the  arrangements  for  Mr.  Abbott’s  promotion,  they  sent  down 
an  express,  communicating  the  intelligence,  to  some  of  the 
most  influential  persons  in  Christ  Church.  The  communication 
was  accompanied  with  such  recommendations  and  counsels, 
that,  by  the  middle  of  the  following  day,  that  great  college 
had  been  effectually  enlisted  in  Mr.  Peeks  favour ;  and  when, 
in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Canning’s  friends  began  their-  canvass 
for  him,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  election  virtu¬ 
ally  settled. 

From  the  time  of  his  election  for  Oxford,  Mr.  Peel  showed 
an  anxiety  to  bring  his  connection  with  Ireland  to  an  end ; 
he  introduced,  indeed,  some  few  administrative  reforms  in  the 
constabulary  and  the  grand-jury  system,  and  he  made  some 
honourable  exertions  to  alleviate  the  ravages  of  fever  and 
famine  in  that  country ;  but  he  became  aware  too  late  of  his 
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having  identified  himself  with  a  faction,  which,  in  all  the 
changes  of  time  and  circumstances,  had  forgotten  nothing, 
and  had  learned  nothing.  He  could  not  guide  Ins  own  party ; 
he  could  not  win  his  opponents;  he  was  exposed  to  the 
chance  of  being  distrusted  on  one  side,  and  detested  on  the 
other;  and  so  he  resigned  office,  having  learned  one  lesson 
during  its  tenure,  that  through  his  whole  political  life, 
« Ireland  would  be  his  principal  difficulty.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MR.  PEEL  AND  THE  CURRENCY  BILL. 

When  Mr.  Peel  returned  to  England,  the  three  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  Cash,  Corn,  and  Catholics,  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  country.  Of  these,  the  first  was  the  most  pressing ;  and 
it  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  high  reputation  he  had  won, 
that  he  was  selected  to  he  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  Bank  and  the  Cur¬ 
rency.  The  labours  of  this  committee  led  to  the  resumption 
of  cash-payments ;  hut  in  order  to  have  a  right  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  these  payments  were  suspended. 

In  February,  1793,  the  English  government,  then  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Mr.  Pitt,  declared  war  against  Prance,  and  subsidized 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Spain,  to  invade  that  country,  in  concert 
with  an  English  army,  under  the  Duke  of  York.  Some 
prospects  of  success  were  offered  at  the  opening  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  but  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  French  people 
had  risen  en  masse,  and  their  enthusiastic  armies  had  driven 
the  Austrians  across  the  Rhine,  compelled  the  Prussians  to 
retire  to  Mentz,  and  forced  the  English  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Dunkirk.  In  the  following  year,  the  French  not  only 
defended  their  own  provinces,  but  conquered  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  the  provinces  of  Holland,  and  several  valuable 
districts  on  the  Rhine,  in  Spain,  Savoy,  and  Italy :  “in  seven¬ 
teen  months  they  had  won  twenty-seven  pitched  battles, 
besides  an  innumerable  number  of  inferior  actions,  in  which 
they  had  slain  80,000  of  their  enemies,  made  90,000  prisoners, 
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and  captured  3,800  pieces  of  cannon”  Many  of  the  Euro- 
pean  powers  were  induced,  by  these  losses,  to  secede  from  the 
confederacy;  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  the  first  to  withdraw, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  rulers  of  Spain,  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  and  the  Swiss  Cantons.  Prussia  acted  with 
equal  meanness  and  treachery,  having  first  taken  the  English 
subsidy,  and  then  made  peace  with  France.  The  war,  which 
had  been  at  first  rather  popular  in  England,  became  very 
much  the  contrary:  petitions  for  peace  were  presented  to 
parliament,  from  the  cities  of  London,  Norwich,  York,  and 
other  places ;  and  great  popular  discontent  was  created  by 
the  dearness  of  provisions,  and  commercial  depression;  both 
of  which  were  aggravated  by  the  continuance  of  hostilities. 
Pitt  met  these  dangers  by  increased  subsidies  to  our  remain¬ 
ing  allies,  particularly  Austria,  which  were  raised  by  loans; 

and  on  tlie  faith  of  these  loans,  he  solicited,  and  obtained, 
large  advances  from  the  Bank  of  England.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  179G,  the  directors  became  alarmed  at  the  rapid  and 
increasing  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  they  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  subject,  and 
the  minister  became  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  stop 
either  the  war  or  the  bank.  At  first  he  chose  the  former 
alternative,  and  sent  Lord  Malmesbury  to  Paris,  to  commence 
negotiations  with  the  French  Directory,  hoping  that  the 
recent  successes  of  the  Archduke  Charles  over  Marshal 
Jourdan,  might  render  the  French  inclined  to  peace;  but  the 
victorious  career  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  more  than  atoned  for 
the  defeat  of  Jourdan;  the  French  Directory  refused  to  listen 
to  the  preliminaries  proposed,  and  Lord  Malmesbury  was 
commanded  to  quit  Paris  in  forty-eight  hours. 

Scarcely  had  he  returned,  when  the  dread  of  an  invasion, 
by  causing  a  great  and  sudden  demand  for  specie,  still  further 
diminished  the  resources  of  the  Bank.  On  the  Gth  of  beb- 
ruary,  1797,  when  Mr.  Pitt  applied  for  a  further  advance 
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of  a  million  and  a  half,  as  a  loan  to  Ireland,  the  directors 
informed  him,  that  if  they  complied  with  his  request,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  close  their  doors.  The  descent  of  a 
small  body  of  French  in  Wales,  and  Iloche’s  abortive  attempt 
to  invade  Ireland,  produced  such  a  panic,  that  a  general  run 
was  made  on  the  provincial  banks,  and  several  of  them  failed. 
This,  of  course,  increased  the  alarm ;  demands  for  cash  were 
poured  into  the  Bank  of  England  from  all  quarters ;  and  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  25th  of  February,  the  directors 
found  that  they  had  only  £1,272,000  of  cash  and  bullion  in 
their  coffers ;  a  sum  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  run  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  on  the  following  Monday.  In 
this  emergency,  a  council  was  hastily  summoned  on  Sunday 
morning,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  an  order  was  issued, 
prohibiting  the  directors  from  paying  their  notes  in  cash, 
until  the  sense  of  parliament  had  been  taken  on  the  subject. 
On  Monday,  the  occurrence  was  communicated  to  parliament 
in  a  royal  message,  and  on  the  next  day,  after  violent  debates, 
a  committee  was  appointed,  by  ballot,  to  investigate  the  state 
of  the  Bank ;  at  the  same  time,  the  directors  were  authorized 
to  issue  one-pound  notes,  five  pounds  having  been  previously, 
as  now,  their  lowest  limits.  It  appeared,  that  the  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation,  at  the  time  of  the  restriction,  was 
£10,206,501,  but  that  the  Bank  possessed  a  clear  surplus 
over  all  its  liabilities  of  £2,826,890,  exclusive  of  a  debt  from 
government,  of  £11,606,800.  The  drain  of  cash  was  ascribed 
to  the  prevalence  of  alarm ;  and  as  this  alarm  might  prevent 
the  Bank  from  making  such  advances  of  cash  as  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  public  service  might  require,  it  was  recommended 
that  the  restriction  of  cash  payments  might  be  continued 
under  such  limitations  as  might  seem  expedient  to  parliament. 
No  one,  at  the  time,  appears  to  have  regarded  the  measure  as 
anything  more  than  a  temporary  expedient :  one  of  the  direc¬ 
tors,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  declared  that  the  payments 
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in  specie  would  be  speedily  resumed,  and  the  operation  of 
the  restriction  was  limited  to  the  25th  of  the  following  June  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  same  session,  the  period  was  extended 
to  six  months  after  the  signature  of  a  definitive  treaty  o 
peace.  The  measure  does  not  appear  to  have  excited  much 
alarm  among  the  commercial  classes ;  for  on  the  very  day 
when  the  order  in  council  appeared,  a  meeting  of  merchants, 
traders,  and  bankers  was  held  in  the  city  of  London,  at 
which,  as  we  have  said,  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part,  when,  acting  on  the  precedent  of  1745,  a  pledge 
was  very  influentially  and  numerously  signed,  that  the  sub¬ 
scribers  would  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  cause  bank¬ 
notes  to  be  accepted  as  cash  in  all  transactions. 

The  bank-note,  while  immediately  convertible  into  cash  on 
demand,  is  obviously  equivalent  to  specie ;  it  exists  only  by  the 
choiceof  the  public,  who,  if  they  preferred  gold  and  silver, might 
immediately  receive  them  in  exchange;  but  when  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  pay  in  coin  ceases,  the  bank-note  is  in  danger  of  being 
depreciated,  from  two  obvious  and  very  different  causes,  viz., 
want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  an  undue 
increase  of  the  issue  of  notes.  Had  a  French  army,  at  any 
time  during  the  continuance  of  the  restrictions,  effected  a 
landing  in  England,  the  value  of  the  paper  currency  would 
have  been  depreciated  to  an  incalculable  extent.  But  the 
over-issue  from  the  Bank  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
the  same  result,  though  by  slower  and  more  imperceptib  e 
degrees.  The  supporters  of  the  government  boasted  that 
the  stoppage  of  cash-payments  had  not  depreciated  bank¬ 
notes  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  no  depreciation  was  felt 
for  some  years,  because,  in  the  first  instance,  credit  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  association  of  the  bankers  and  merchants,  and 
by  notes  being  taken  at  par,  in  payment  of  taxes;  but  the 
directors  were  tempted  to  increase  their  accommodations  and 
advances  to  the  executive  government,  and  to  grant  loans  o 
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paper  to  private  individuals,  for  which  they  obtained  as  much 
interest  as  if  they  had  lent  cash. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  year  1799,  that  the  fact  of 
depreciation  began  to  appear.  The  common  measure  of  value 
in  civilized  countries  is  gold,  the  mint-price  of  which  is 
fixed  at  £3.  17s.  10|d.  per  ounce.  Now,  whenever  the  market- 
price  exceeds  the  mint-price,  it  is  obvious  that  the  currency 
brought  into  the  market  is  depreciated  by  the  exact  amount 
of  the  difference.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1799,  the  price  of 
gold  had  risen  to  £4  per  ounce ;  that  is  to  say,  £4  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  currency  would  only  buy  the  amount  of  £3.  17s.  l(Hd. 
in  the  world’s  currency ;  so  that  the  real  value  of  a  one-pound 
note,  measured  by  the  world’s  currency,  was  only  19s.  6d. 
In  1807,  the  market-price  of  gold  was  £4.  2s.,  so  that  the 
value  of  the  English  pound-note  was  reduced  to  19s. ;  in 
the  following  years,  the  market-price  of  gold  was  gradually 
enhanced,  and  consequently  that  of  bank-notes  depreciated, 
until,  in  1811,  gold  rose  so  high  as  £5.  8s.,  and  at  one  time 
reached  £5.  11s.,  a  depreciation  of  the  bank-note  of  42  per 
cent,  so  that  the  one-pound  note  only  represented  about 
14  shilbngs  in  specie.  Accordingly,  a  regular  traffic  was  carried 
on  in  this  article ;  guineas  and  silver  were  bought  and  sold  at 
this  premium,  and  bank-notes  were  taken  at  this  discount. 

Mr.  Henry  Thornton  was  the  first  who  directed  attention 
to  the  increasing  depreciation  of  the  currency.  His  pamphlet 
appeared  in  1802,  and  it  led  men  to  doubt  the  policy  which 
Pitt  had  adopted  in  1797.  But  to  Lord  King  was  due  the 
detection  and  the  proof  of  the  injurious  effects  actually  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fatal  Bank  Restriction  Act ;  his  work  on  the 
subject  appeared  in  1803,  and  went  rapidly  through  several 
editions ;  but  such  was  the  confidence  which  the  followers  of 
Pitt  reposed  in  the  wisdom  of  their  leader,  that  though  they 
confessed  themselves  unable  to  refute  Lord  King’s  reasoning, 
they  remained  unconvinced  by  his  arguments. 
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In  1810,  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Francis  Horner,  who  moved  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  high  price  of  bullion. 
The  ministers  consented  to  the  motion,  and  the  committee 
was  appointed.  Among  its  members  were  Spencer  Percival, 
George  Tierney,  Mr.  Abercromby  (the  present  Lord  Dun¬ 
fermline),  Sir  Henry  Parnell  (the  late  Lord  Congleton), 
Alexander  Baring  (the  present  Lord  Ashburton),  William 
Iluskisson  and  Henry  Thornton.  It  met  on  the  22d  of 
February,  and  J\1  r.  Horner  was  appointed  chairman.  The 
Report  was  presented  on  the  8th  of  J une,  and  it  developed 
at  great  length  the  sound  principle  “  that  bullion  is  the  true 
regulator  both  of  the  value  of  a  local  currency,  and  of  the 
rate  of  foreign  exchanges;  and  that  the  free  convertibility 
of  paper  currency  into  the  precious  metals,  and  the  free 
exportation  of  those  metals,  place  a  limit  to  the  fall  of 
exchange,  and  not  only  check  the  exchanges  fiom  falling 
below  that  limit,  but  recover  them  by  restoring  the  balance.” 
It  concluded  by  recommending  that  cash  payments  should 
be  resumed  at  the  end  of  two  years,  so  as  to  give  the  Bank 
time  to  prepare  for  the  change. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  David  Ricardo,  an  eminent 
stockbroker  and  a  great  authority  in  Capel-court,  the  temple 
of  the  money-mongers,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  The 
High  Price  of  Bullion,  a  Proof  of  the  Depreciation  of  Bank 
Notes.”  A  shell  falling  into  the  midst  of  the  Bank,  would 
hardly  have  produced  greater  alarm  among  the  directors. 
They  were  assailed  by  a  practical  man,  one  whose  word  was 
law  on  “  Change,”  and  whose  acquaintance  with  all  the 
fluctuations  of  the  money-market  was  undeniable.  The  public 
mind  was  stimulated  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  the  confii- 
rnation  which  Ricardo’s  doctrines  received  from  the  Bullion 
Report,  prepared  the  way  for  a  discussion  which,  however  pro¬ 
tracted,  could  not  fail  to  end  in  the  triumph  of  sound  principle. 
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Several  of  tlie  leading  directors  of  the  Bank  were  examined 
before  the  committee,  and  stoutly  maintained  that  there  had 
been  no  excessive  issue  of  bank-notes,  and  that  their  paper 
was  not  depreciated.  But  the  amount  of  bank-notes  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  1798,  was  but  thirteen  millions ;  while  in  1811, 
it  was  twenty-one  millions,  and  there  was  a  still  larger  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  paper  of  the 
country  banks :  facts  tolerably  significant  of  over-issue,  while 
the  high  price  of  bullion  was  an  incontrovertible  proof  of 
depreciation. 

It  was  even  maintained  that  there  could  be  no  excessive 
issue  so  long  as  the  Bank  only  discounted  bills  for  firms  of 
undoubted  solidity,  and  for  real  commercial  transactions. 
But  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper-money  on  “  real  com¬ 
mercial  transactions,' ”  deranged  all  these  transactions  by 
disturbing  the  measure  of  value,  and,  worse  than  all,  by  com¬ 
pelling  the  government  to  borrow  in  a  depreciated  currency, 
saddled  future  generations  with  a  perpetual  impost,  in  the 
shape  of  interest  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  National 
Debt. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1811,  Mr.  Horner  moved  sixteen 
resolutions,  founded  on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee, 
in  a  speech  which  occupied  three  hours  in  the  delivery,  and 
which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  finished 
models  of  eloquence  ever  applied  to  a  financial  subject. 
Nine  of  these  resolutions  simply  state  the  historical  facts 
connected  with  the  currency,  and  the  laws  of  legal  tender. 
The  tenth  states,  “  That  it  appears  that  the  actual  value  of 
the  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  (measuring 
such  value  by  weight  of  standard  gold  and  silver  as  aforesaid) 
has  been  for  a  considerable  time,  and  still  is  considerably 
less  than  what  is  established  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  to  be 
the  legal  tender  in  payment  of  any  money-contract  or  stipu¬ 
lation.”  The  11th  resolution  ascribes  this  depreciation  to 
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too  abundant  an  issue  of  Bank  paper.  Tbe  12tli  and  13th 
resolutions  show  that  this  depreciation  was  the  cause  of  the 
unfavourable  rates  of  foreign  exchange.  The  14th  resolution 
declares,  “  That  during  the  continuance  of  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England  to  advert  to  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  as 
well  as  to  the  price  of  bullion,  with  a  view  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  their  issues.-”  The  concluding  resolutions  recom¬ 
mend  a  return  to  a  convertible  paper  currency  at  the  end  of 
two  years. 

These  resolutions  were  the  obvious  dictates  of  common 
sense,  but  they  did  not  suit  the  Bank,  and  they  did  not  suit 
the  government.  It  was  only  by  large  issues  that  the  Bank 
could  pay  so  high  a  dividend  to  its  proprietors  as  ten  per 
cent,  and  government  could  not  have  borrowed  in  gold,  or  in 
convertible  paper,  the  enormous  sums  necessary  to  conduct 
a  war  which  grew  more  and  more  expensive  towards  its  close. 
The  debate  was  protracted  to  the  fourth  day,  Mr.  Vansittart 
taking  the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  resolutions.  In  a  letter 
to  his  father,  Mr.  Horner  says,  “  The  best  speech  was  Can¬ 
ning’s,  which  astonished  every  body  by  the  knowledge  which 
he  showed  of  the  subject,  which  must  be  a  very  unpalatable 
one  to  him,  and  by  the  business-like  manner  in  which  he 
treated  it :  he  had  all  his  fancy  and  wit  about  him  too,  and 
played  with  the  most  knotty  subtilties  of  the  question  as  if 
they  had  been  familiar  to  him.”  When  the  committee 
divided,  there  was  a  majority  of  76  against  the  first  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  all  the  rest  but  the  last  were  negatived  without 
a  division,  and  against  that  there  was  a  majority  of  135. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1811,  Mr.  Yansittart  brought  forward 
his  counter-resolutions,  the  third  of  which  exhibits  a  daring 
flight  of  fancy,  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  whole  range  of 
political  fiction.  It  states  “  That  the  promissory  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  have  hitherto  been,  and  are  at  this  moment, 
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held  in  public  estimation  to  be  equivalent  to  the  legal  coin 
of  the  realm,  and  generally  accepted  as  such  in  all  pecuniary 
transactions  to  which  such  coin  is  lawfully  applicable.'’'’  And 
this  was  adopted  at  a  time  when  the  value  of  a  pound-note 
measured  by  coin  in  the  open  market  did  not  amount  to 
fifteen  shillings.  The  commentary  on  the  resolution  went 
beyond  the  text.  “I  wish/'’  said  Mr.  Yansittart,  “the  House 
to  •pledge  itself  to  the  belief  that  bank-notes  still  are,  as  they 
always  have  been,  equivalent  to  legal  coin  for  the  internal 
purposes  of  the  country,  the  only  purposes  to  which  they 
have  been  applicable  ?”  Canning’s  reply  was  crushing. 
“  Pledge  ourselves  to  believe  1”  he  exclaimed.  “  This 
is  perhaps  more  than  any  man  ever  before  avowed  of  himself; 
but  certainly  more  than  any  man  ever  openly  declared  his 
intention  to  exact  from  others.  Belief  is  not  usually  matter 
of  volition ;  therefore  one  should  think  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  made  matter  of  undertaking  and  engagement.  Of  all 
matters  of  faith  whatever,  I  have  always  conceived  the  just 
praise  to  be,  that  they  adhered  steadfastly  to  a  belief  founded 
on  sincere  conviction ;  not  that  they  anticipated  that  convic¬ 
tion  by  pledging  themselves  beforehand  what  their  belief 
should  be.  The  right  honourable  gentleman’s  martyrdom  is  of 
a  superior  description;  it  not  only  professes  its  faitli,  but 
creates  it ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  it  does  require  a  faith  rather 
of  the  will  than  the  understanding,  to  believe  the  doctrine 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  promulgated  in  his 
third  resolution.”  Patent  as  was  then’  absurdity,  Yansittart’s 
resolutions  were  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  forty  ! 

But  though  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  pledged 
itself  to  believe  what  every  man  in  the  country  knew  to  be 
a  notorious  falsehood,  its  pledge  could  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  facts.  Lord  King  at  once  brought  the  question  to  an 
issue  by  informing  his  tenants  in  a  public  letter  that  he  would 
require  his  rents  for  the  future  to  be  paid  in  gold ;  and  as  the 
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farmers  exchanged  their  produce  for  paper,  it  was  obvious 
that  they  could  only  obtain  gold  by  submitting  to  a  loss. 
Hereupon  Lord  Stanhope  brought  in  a  hill  by  which  it  was 
made  a  punishable  offence  to  pay  or  to  accept  the  current 
gold  coin  of  the  realm  for  a  greater  value  than  its  legal 
denomination,  or  to  pay  or  accept  any  note  of  the  Bank  of 
England  for  a  smaller  sum  than  the  sum  specified  on  it. 
This  precious  piece  of  legislation  was  a  practical  and  very 
tangible  refutation  of  Mr.  Vansittart’s  resolution;  hut  it  was 
nevertheless  adopted  by  the  ministers,  and  passed  into  a  law. 
As  Lord  Brougham  justly  observed,  “  There  was  hut  one 
farther  step  for  such  a  body  to  take,  and  that  was  to  declare 
that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  six,  and  to  imprison  any  one 
who  reckoned  differently.” 

Among  the  opponents  of  Horner  and  the  “pledgers  of 
their  belief  to  Mr.  Vansittart,”  were  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  son,  the  present  baronet,  then  Mr.  Peel.  The  old 
man  pledged  his  faith  in  “  Pitt  and  paper-money”  with  perfect 
sincerity,  and  maintained  his  pledge  and  his  faith  to  the  last. 
It  was  his  firm  conviction  that  the  Bank  Restriction  of  1797 
was  the  wisest  measure  of  the  wisest  minister  that  ever- 
existed  ;  he  believed  that  it  had  “  saved  England  from  becom¬ 
ing  a  colony  of  France,”  and  he  resisted,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  resumption  of  cash-payments  when  proposed 
by  his  own  son. 

After  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1814,  a  proposition  was 
again  made  for  resuming  cash-payments,  but  the  Bank  of 
England  pleaded  that  it  had  made  no  preparation  for  such 
a  complete  change  of  system ;  and  as  the  government  still 
required  its  aid,  a  respite  was  granted,  which  was  extended 
from  time  to  time,  until  1819,  when,  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Yansittart),  moved  for 
a  secret  committee  “  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Bank 
of  England  with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  the  resumption 
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of  cash-payments.  The  committee  consisted  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  (late  Marquis  of  Londonderry),  Mr.  Yansittart  (the 
present  Lord  Bexley),  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Wel¬ 
lesley  Pole  (afterwards  Lord  Maryborough),  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr. 
P.  Robinson  (afterwards  Earl  of  Ripon),  Mr.  Grenfell,  Mr. 
Husldsson,  Mr.  Abercromby  (afterwards  Lord  Dumfernline), 
Mr.  Bankes,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mr.  Peel,  Sir  John 
Nicholl,  Mr.  Littleton  (afterwards  Lord  Hatherton),  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  (afterwards  Lord  Wharncliffe), 
Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  Mr.  Ashurst,  and  Sir 
John  Newport.  Mr.  Peel  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  A  motion  was  subsequently  made,  to  add  Mr. 
Brougham  to  the  committee,  but,  after  a  sharp  debate,  it 
was  rejected  by  a  small  majority.  On  the  5th  of  April,  Mr. 
Peel  presented  a  short  report,  recommending  a  temporary 
continuance  of  restriction,  until  the  committee  should  have 
arranged  its  plans ;  and  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was  carried 
without  opposition. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  after  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  presented 
a  petition  in  favour  of  a  paper  currency,  and  lamented  his 
son’s  change  of  opinion,  Mr.  Peel  rose  to  introduce  the  mea¬ 
sure  for  the  resumption  of  cash-payments,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  committee,  and  made  the  following  manly 
avowal  of  the  change  which  the  evidence  adduced  had  wrought 
in  Iris  sentiments :  “  He  was  free  to  say,  that,  in  consequence 
of  that  evidence,  and  the  discussions  upon  it,  his  opinion, 
with  regard  to  this  question,  had  undergone  a  material 
change.  He  was  ready  to  avow,  without  shame  or  remorse, 
that  he  went  into  the  committee  with  a  very  different  opinion 
from  that  which  he  at  present  entertained;  for  his  views  of 
the  subject  were  most  materially  different  when  he  voted 
against  the  resolutions  brought  forward,  in  1811,  by  Mr. 
Horner,  as  the  chairman  of  the  bullion  committee.  Having 
gone  into  the  inquiry  determined  to  dismiss  all  former  impres- 
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sions  that  he  might  have  received,  and  to  obliterate  from  Ins 
memory  the  vote  which  he  had  given  some  year’s  since,  when 
the  same  question  was  discussed,  he  had  resolved  to  apply  to 
it  his  undivided  and  unprejudiced  attention,  and  adopt  every 
inference  that  authentic  information,  or  mature  reflection, 
should  offer  to  his  mind ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
that,  although  he  should  probably  even  now  vote,  if  it  were 
again  brought  before  the  House,  in  opposition  to  the  practical 
measure  then  recommended,  he  now,  with  very  little  modifi¬ 
cation,  concurred  in  the  principles  laid  down  m  the  fourteen 
first  resolutions  submitted  to  the  House  by  that  very  able 
and  much-lamented  individual.  He  conceived  them  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  true  nature  and  laws  of  onr  monetary  system.  It 
was  without  shame  or  repentance  he  thus  bore  testimony  to 
the  superior  sagacity  of  one  with  whose  views  he  agreed  on 
this  point,  although  he  differed  so  much  from  him  on  other 
great  political  questions;  but  that  distinguished  statesman’s 
opinions  on  this  subject  were  such  as  must  render  his  charac¬ 
ter  still  more  respectable,  and  his  loss  more  sensibly  felt  by 
the  community.” 

The  four  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Peel,  were  : 

“1  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  the  restriction  on 
payments  in  cash  by  the  Bank  of  England,  beyond  the  time 

to  which  it  is  at  present  limited  by  law. 

“  2.  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  definite  period  should  be 
fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  restriction  on  cash-payments, 
and  that  preparatory  measures  should  be  taken,  with  a  view 
to  facilitate  and  ensure,  on  the  arrival  of  that  period,  the 
payment  of  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  m 
the  legal  coin  of  the  realm. 

“  3  That  in  order  to  give  the  Bank  a  greater  control  ov  ei 
the  issue  of  their  notes  than  they  at  present  possess,  pro¬ 
vision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  gradual  repayment  to  the 
Bank,  of  the  sum  of  £10,000,000,  being  part  of  the  sum 
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clue  to  the  Bank,  on  account  of  advances  made  by  them  for 
the  public  service,  and  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  exche¬ 
quer  bills,  under  the  authority  of  acts  of  the  legislature. 

„  “  4.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law,  that,  from  the 
1st  of  February,  18.20,  the  Bank  shall  be  liable  to  deliver,  on 
demand,  gold,  of  standard  fineness,  having  been  assayed  and 
stamped  at  his  Majesty’s  mint,  a  quantity  of  not  less  than 
sixty  ounces  being  required,  in  exchange  for  such  an  amount 
of  notes  of  the  Bank  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  value  of  gold 
so  required,  at  the  rate  of  £4.  Is.  Od.  per  ounce.” 

On  this  last  resolution,  Mr.  Ellis  moved  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  rate  should  be  the  mint  price  of  £3.  17s.  10|d.  per 
ounce,  as  he  was  averse  to  acknowledge,  by  a  legislative 
enactment,  that  we  had  been  for  twenty  years  acting  on  a 
depreciated  currency,  which  the  higher  rate  virtually  affirmed. 
The  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Peel’s  plan  of  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  rate,  until  it  reached  the  regular 
mint  price,  was  adopted.  This  plan  was  developed  in  the 
subsequent  resolutions,  as  follows  : 

“5.  That,  from  the  1st  of  October,  1S.20,  the  Bank  shall 
be  liable  to  deliver,  on  demand,  gold,  of  standard  fineness, 
assayed  and  stamped  as  before  mentioned,  a  quantity  of  not 
less  than  sixty  ounces  being  required,  in  exchange  for  such 
an  amount  of  notes  as  shall  be  equal  in  value  to  the  gold  so 
required,  at  the  rate  of  £3.  19s.  6d.  per  ounce. 

“  6.  That,  from  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  the  Bank  shall  be 
liable  to  deliver,  on  demand,  gold,  of  standard  fineness, 
assayed  and  stamped  as  before  mentioned,  a  quantity  of  not 
less  than  sixty  ounces  being  required,  in  exchange  for  such 
an  amount  of  notes  as  shall  be  equal  in  value  to  the  gold  so 
required,  at  the  rate  of  £3.  17s.  lOJd.  per  ounce. 

“7.  That  the  Bank  may,  at  any  period  between  the  1st  of 
February,  1820,  and  the  1st  of  October,  undertake  to  deliver 
gold,  of  standard  fineness,  assayed  and  stamped  as  before 
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mentioned,  at  any  rM.e  between  the  sums  of  fcl  l«- Od.  per 
oumse,  and  L'T  Ill),  «d.  per  on  nee;  and  at  any  period  between 
the  1st  of  October,  1820,  and  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  at  any 
rate  between  the  sums  of  i-M.  JO*,  Hd.  and  Lb  17a.  10' d,  per 
ounce;  hut,  that  such  Intermediate  rate  bavins  been  onee 
fixed  by  the  Bank,  that  rate  shall  not  subsequently  be 
increased, 

“  H,  That,  from  the  1st  of  May,  1823,  the  Hank  shall  pay 
it)  note«  on  demand,  in  the  legal  eoin  of  the  realm. 

“ That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  the 
melting  and  the  exportation  of  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

The  bill  founded  on  these  resolutions  passed  both  Houses 
with  little,  opposition,  but  the  Jiank  anticipated  its  operations, 
and  commenced  paying  its  note*  in  speeie  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1821,  It  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  return  to 
cash-payments,  that  all  who  had  been  borrowers  during  the 
depreciation,  including  the  State  itself,  bad  to  pay  in  one 
currency  what  had  been  lent  them  in  another;  that  is,  lor 
every  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings  they  had  received  in  depre¬ 
ciated  paper,  they  had  to  pay  twenty,  so  soon  as  that  gold 
was  legally  convertible  into  paper  at  the  mint  price,  Hut  lor 
this  injustice,  Hitt,  and  not  Peel, should  be  blamed;  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  currency  to  a  sound  and  safe  condition,  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  national  necessity  j  Heel  was  obliged  to  apply  a  sharp 
remedy;  but  the  pain  which  attended  the  cure  should  in  all 
fairness  be  attributed  to  the  original  source  of  the  disease. 

'fbe,  land-owners  felt  the  pressure  of  debt  most  severely ; 
they  had  borrowed  largely  during  the  period  of  depreciation; 
and  they  bad  not  merely  sanctioned,  but  stimulated,  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  government  during  the  war.  But  now 
prices  fell,  and  rents  fell  with  then.;  while  they  had  to  pay 
U.e  same  amount  of  interest  on  their  mortgages,  and  the 
same  sum  in  taxes  to  defray  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt  “  Heel’s  Hill”  was  regarded  by  these  gentlemen  as  the 
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great  source  of  their  embarrassments ;  they  long  reproached 
him  with  having  sacrificed  the  landed  interest  to  the  money 
power;  and  thin  calumny  has  been  repeatedly  revived, 
whenever  lie  has  adopted  a  course  of  policy  displeasing 
to  the  party  with  which  he  was  early  and  unfortunately 
associated. 

No  one  was  more  pertinacious  in  his  censure  of  “  Peel’s 
Hill,”  than  the  late  William  Cobhett,  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  but  also  one  of  the  most  erratic,  of  public  writers. 
Though  a  bitter  enemy  to  paper-money — against  which  lie 
wrote  a  powerful  series  of  invectives,  in  the  shape  of  letters, 
so  early  as  1810 — lie  based  his  hostility  on  the  erroneous 
principle,  that  notes  were  a  sign  of  debt;  and  lie  staked  his 
existence  on  a  prophecy,  which  he  uttered  almost  weekly, 
that  a  return  to  cash-payments  would  ruin  the  country,  if 
unaccompanied  by  an  “equitable  adjustment;”  by  which  he 
meant,  an  arbitrary  reduction  of  the  debt,  lie  never  for¬ 
gave  Reel,  for  having  falsified  this  prophecy;  and  having 
for  years  persecuted  the  first  Sir  Robert  with  all  his  powers 
of  railing,  he  turned  on  the  son  with  still  greater  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  even  pointed  him  out  as  an  object  of  public 
vengeance. 

Though  it  compels  us  to  violate  chronological  order,  we 
must  pass  over  a  space  of  fourteen  years,  to  reach  what,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  final  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Reel’s 
Bill,  and,  therefore,  the  proper  termination  of  this  chapter. 
Having  been  returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Old¬ 
ham,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  John  Ridden,  a  great 
cotton  manufacturer  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  he  brought 
forward  a  string  of  resolutions,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1883, 
setting  forth  the  evils  which  he  alleged  to  have  arisen  from 
the  resumption  of  cash-payments,  and  proposing  an  address 
to  the  crown,  for  the  removal  from  the  privy  council  of  Sir 
Robert  Red,  as  the  author  of  that  measure.  The  resolutions 
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were  a  pamphlet;,  rather  than  a  motion ;  they  stated  the  fact 
of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency,  during  its  twenty- 
one  years  of  continuance,  the  increase  of  allowances  and 
salaries  to  the  royal  family  and  public  officers  during  this 
period,  as  a  compensation  for  the  depreciation,  and  inferred, 
that  “  to  pass  an  act  compelling  debtor  parties  to  make  good 
their  payments  in  gold,  must  be,  in  fact,  an  act  of  confisca¬ 
tion  against,  and  a  sentence  of  ruin  pronounced  upon,  these 
parties  ;  while,  with  regard  to  the  people  at  large,  such  act 
must,  in  reality,  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  public  debt, 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  all  the  above-mentioned  salaries 
and  public  pay,  and,  of  course,  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
the  taxes.” 

This  may  he  received  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  charge ;  the 
speech  by  which  it  was  supported  was  pre-eminently  charac¬ 
teristic  :  “  The  great  breach  of  faith,”  he  said  “  was  the 
return  to  low  prices  under  the  continuance  of  high  taxes.  I 
believe  that  the  right  honourable  baronet  was  ignorant  of  the 
effect  which  his  measures  would  produce ;  but  as  the  plea  of 
ignorance  would  not  save  a  mischief-doing  surgeon,  why  is  it 
to  save  a  mischief-doing  minister  ?  In  the  resolutions,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  not  made  use  of  the  word  f  ignorance/  but  of  the 
phrase  ‘  want  of  knowledge  /  and  that  is,  of  course,  confined 
to  knowledge  applicable  to  the  great  matters  in  question. 
As  to  other  matters,  I  pretend  not  that  he  is  destitute  of 
knowledge.  In  all  other  sciences,  he  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
excel  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  one  science — that  of  pro¬ 
sody,  for  instance,  it  appears  that  he  greatly  excels;  for  I 
understand,  that  the  other  night,  after  I  had  left  the  House, 
he  told  the  House  that  I  ought  to  have  pronounced  the  word 
rescind  with  i  short,  instead  of  i  long.  I  most  willingly 
acknowledge  the  right  honourable  baronet’s  superior  know¬ 
ledge  in  that  science ;  but  it  is  not  with  regard  to  the  measure 
of  sounds  of  letters  that  I  accuse  the  right  honourable  baro- 
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net  of  want  of  knowledge ;  it  is  of  the  measure  of  value,  of 
which  I  accuse  him  of  that  want ;  and  of  that  want,  there  is 
not  a  man  who  hears  me,  who  is  not  convinced  in  his  heart, 
that  he  ought  to  he  accused/5  He  then  went  on  to  predict 
an  approaching  national  bankruptcy,  in  the  following  terms  : 
“Vain  is  the  imagination  of  him  who  supposes  that  the  evil 
consequences  of  these  measures  have  attained  their  height, 
and  can  go  no  further ;  the  evils  are  daily  increasing,  both  in 
number  and  magnitude.  Look  at  our  state  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view  only;  look  at  our  constant  uncertainty;  look 
at  our  constant  peril ;  a  bank  with  a  dribblet  of  gold  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  million  or  two,  with  twenty  millions  of  paper  afloat ; 
Scotland  and  Ireland  with  one-pound  notes  still,  and  with 
scarcely  a  bit  of  gold  ever  to  be  seen  in  either;  fourteen 
millions  of  money  borrowed  by  the  government  through  the 
means  of  what  are  called  Savings5  Banks,  the  most  sensitive, 
the  easiest  alarmed,  and  the  quickest  in  seeking  safety,  and  all 
liable  to  be  drawn  out  and  demanded  in  gold,  in  one  single  day. 
In  short,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  man  living,  that  a  run  for 
gold  may  at  any  time  plunge  the  whole  country  into  confu¬ 
sion,  and  that  there  are  many  causes,  any  one  of  which  might 
happen  any  day,  to  produce  a  run.  Everything,  then,  hangs 
by  a  mere  thread;  everything  worthy  of  the  name  of  pro¬ 
perty  has  thus  been  placed  in  jeopardy  by  that  series  of  mea¬ 
sures  which  began  in  1819.  If,  indeed,  the  sufferings  which 
the  nation  has  had  to  endure  during  these  thirteen  years,  had 
purchased  for  it  security  against  further  pecuniary  convul¬ 
sions,  even  then,  it  would  have  been  purchasing  security  at  a 
dear  rate ;  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  it  has  only  purchased  for 
us  greater  insecurity  than  ever ;  it  has  been  thirteen  years  of 
suffering,  to  purchase  insecurity  and  peril,  which  are  never  to 
end,  until  some  convulsion  come,  to  put  an  end  to  our  fears 
by  realizing  that  which  we  fear.55 
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The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  hidden,  a  gentleman  of 
humane  character,  hut  peculiarly  narrow  views,  and  so  con¬ 
spicuous  for  his  obstinacy,  that  he  is  generally  known  in 
Lancashire  under  the  name  of  the  “  Self-acting  M  ule. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  long  been  anxious  for  an  opportunity 
of  vindicating  his  currency  measure,  and  he  rejoiced  that 
such  an  opportunity  had  been  afforded  him,  by  two  such 
opponents  as  the  erratic  members  for  Oldham.  lie  had  an 
opportunity,  while  replying  to  them,  of  refuting  charges 
secretly  made  against  him  by  many  with  whom  he  was  politi¬ 
cally  associated,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  with  more  than 
ordinary  tact  and  ingenuity.  It  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
answer  to  Cobbett,  that  as  Peel  was  not  a  minister  in  1810, 
he  could  have  no  official  responsibility  for  any  measure 
adopted  by  parliament.  After  a  masterly  vindication  of  his 
measures,  which  lie  showed  that  the  proceedings  in  17D7  had 
rendered  inevitable,  he  concluded  by  referring  to  Cobbett’s 
proposal  to  break  faith  with  the  public  creditor,  and  his  pre¬ 
dictions  of  a  national  bankruptcy:  “The  honourable  mem¬ 
ber,”  he  said,  “lias  not  the  same  motives  for  attacking  me, 
which  he  has  had  for  attacking  others.  I  have  never  lent  the 
honourable  member  my  confidence ;  from  me  he  has  never 
received  any  obligation.  Ilis  object  is,  doubtless,  to  strike 
terror  by  the  threat  of  his  denunciations — to  discourage  oppo¬ 
sition,  from  the  fear  of  being  signalized  as  a  victim.  But  I 
tell  the  gentlemen  of  England,  that  their  best  security  is,  in 
boldly  facing  and  defying  such  insidious  efforts.  God  forbid 
that  the  honourable  member’s  speculations  on  the  subject  of 
public  confusion  should  be  realized  :  I  labour  under  no  appre¬ 
hensions  that  they  will;  I  feel  confident,  whatever  maybe  the 
political  differences  that  divide  public  men,  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  upholding  of  law  and  property,  will  unite  in 
their  defence,  and  put  down  such  attempts.  Not  only  would 
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it,  be  the  greatest  calamity,  but  a  calamity  imbittered  by  the 
greatest  disgrace,  to  live)  under  such  an  ignoble  tyranny 
as  this. 

‘  Como  tho  eleventh  plague,  rather  than  this  should  bo ; 

Como,  sink  us,  rather,  In  the  sou; 

Como  rather  pestilence,  and  reap  us  down, 

Come  God’s  sword  rather  than  our  own. 

Lot  rather  Roman  come  again, 

Or  Saxon,  Norman,  or  the  Dane, 

In  all  the  bonds  wo  over  boro, 

Wo  grieved,  wo  sighod,wo  wept ;  wo  never  blushed  before.’ 

But  blush  indeed  wo  shall,  if  we  submit  to  this  base  and 
vulgar  dictation  and  domination;  and  I  for  one,  believing,  as 
I  do,  when  I  read  those  comments  of  the  honourable  member, 
and  consider  bis  present  motion,  that  I  have  been  selected  as 
:m  object  of  attack  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  resistance 
to  the  insidious  efforts  which  the  honourable  gentleman  is 
daily  making,  to  weaken  tho  foundations  of  property  and  the 
authority  of  law.  I  will  at  least  preserve  myself  from  the 
reproach  of  having  furthered  the  objects  he  has  in  view  by 
any  symptom  of  intimidation  or  submission.” 

Messrs.  Cobbett  and  hidden  could  only  find  five  supporters 
in  a  I  louse  of  more  than  three  hundred  members,  viz.,  Mr. 
T.  Attwood,  Mr.  Patrick  Lalor,  Mr.  John  O’Connell, 
Mr.  Fcargus  O’Connor,  and  M  r.  James  Roe.  As  the  reso¬ 
lutions  had  been  moved  and  seconded,  they  were  of  course 
entered  on  tho  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  but  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Althorpo  (afterwards  Earl  Spencer),  the 
House  indignantly  ordered  that  they  should  be  expunged 
from  the  journals. 

The  immediate  convertibility  of  paper  into  gold  is  now 
universally  recognized  as  the  only  sound  principle  on  which 
a  banking  system  can  rest :  the  country  still  suffers  from 
some  of  the  evils  which  Pitt’s  departure  from  that  principle 
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has  produced;  and  the  few  who  complain  of  Peel  s  remedial 
measure  are  daily  diminishing  in  number,  and  have  long 
since  lost  all  public  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
financial  reputation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  steadily  inci eased, 
and  the  great  hulk  of  the  nation  gratefully  recognizes  in 
him  the  statesman  who  restored  us  to  a  sound  system 
of  currency. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MR.  peel’s  PARLIAMENTARY  CAREER  OUT  OF  OFFICE. 

After  peace  had  been  re-established  by  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  England  exhibited  signal  proofs  of  the  exhaustion 
occasioned  by  the  unparalleled  exertions  which  had  been 
made  to  support  the  war.  Over-strained  credit  was  shaken 
to  its  base ;  paper-currency  suffered  a  terrible  collapse ;  the 
sudden  transitions  of  demand,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons,  aggravated  by  a  stringent  corn-law  which  limited 
the  supply  of  human  food,  produced  a  fearful  amount  of 
suffering  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Dangerous  riots  took  place  in  the  metropolis  and  other  large 
towns ;  secret  societies  were  formed,  to  effect  changes  in  the 
constitution  by  physical  force ;  secret  drillings  were  practised; 
and  the  operative  classes  of  Lancashire  and  Lanarkshire 
began  to  prepare  themselves  by  nightly  trainings  for  a  revo¬ 
lution,  which  they  believed  to  be  fast  approaching,  and  from 
which  they  expected  the  most  visionary  benefits.  To  wipe 
out  the  national  debt  “  with  a  sponge,” — to  set  aside  all 
expensive  establishments  in  church  and  state, — to  establish 
a  system  of  universal  suffrage, — and  other  schemes  still  wilder, 
were  agitated  in  their  associations,  which  were  the  more 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  general  ignorance  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  their  practical 
grievances,  government  allowed  the  discontents  to  ripen 
until  acts  of  violence  were  committed  which  justified  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  an  armed  force.  The  Prince  Regent  was  assaulted 
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uu  liis  return  from  opening  the  Session  of  Parliament  in 
January,  1817,  and  shortly  after  a  message  was  sent  to  both 
Houses,  communicating  to  them  “ papers  containing  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  certain  practices,  meetings,  and  combina¬ 
tions  in  the  metropolis  and  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
evidently  calculated  ty  endanger  the  public  tranquillity,  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  from  his 
majesty’s  person  and  government,  and  to  bring  into  hatred 
and  contempt  the  whole  system  of  our  laws  and  constitution.” 
These  papers  were  referred  to  Select  Committees  in  both 
Houses;  and  in  both,  these  committees  reported  that  there 
was  a  dangerous  and  wide-spread  conspiracy  for  the  subver¬ 
sion  of  public  order.  Bills  were  at  once  introduced  for 
suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, — preventing  seditious 
meetings, — punishing  attempts  to  seduce  soldiers  or  sailors 
from  their  allegiance,- — and  providing  for  the  security  of  the 
royal  person.  They  were  carried  with  but  slight  opposition. 
In  March,  Lord  Sidmouth  issued  a  circular  authorizing 
magistrates  to  grant  warrants  against  persons  accused  of 
publishing  libels;  which  was  severely  reprobated  by  Earl 
Grey  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  but  was  nevertheless  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  parliament.  A  second  message  from  the  Regent 
was  presented  in  June,  with  additional  papers,  similar  to  those 
sent  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  renewed  and  extended.  In  the 
following  year  tranquillity  was  said  to  be  restored,  and  an 
act  of  indemnity  was  passed.  But  these  circumstances 
greatly  weakened  the  influence  of  the  government  in  the 
country,  and  their  parliamentary  strength  was  much  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  results  of  the  election  of  1818. 

Mr.  Peel’s  refusal  to  accept  office  on  his  return  from  Ire¬ 
land,  was  generally  attributed  to  his  want  of  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  cabinet;  ministers,  however,  showed 
that  they  recognized  the  value  of  his  independent  support: 
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lie  was  cliosen  to  move  tlie  re-election  of  the  Speaker,  and  to 
preside  over  the  Bank  Committee,  whose  labours  have  been 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  resisting  Mr.  Tierney’s  proposal  that  the  expenses  of  the 
custody  of  the  king’s  person  should  be  paid  out  of  the  privy 
purse,  and  quoted  Sheridan’s  authority  for  regarding  this 
fund  as  sacred.  A  derisive  cheer  greeted  the  statement ; 
upon  which  he  exclaimed — “  If  what  I  have  heard  from  the 
other  side  be  meant  as  a  cheer  of  derision  at  the  name  of 
Mr.  Sheridan,  I  must  say  that  I  could  not  expect  such  an 
expression  towards  an  individual  who  was  one  of  the  most 
able  supporters  the  party  from  whom  it  proceeded  ever  had 
the  honour  to  possess,  while  he  was  by  universal  confession 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  whom  that  House  and  the 
British  empire  ever  had  reason  to  be  proud.” 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  1819,  Mr.  Grattan,  already  stricken 
by  mortal  disease,  brought  the  Catholic  Question  before  the 
House  for  the  last  time.  His  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Croker.  The  debate  was  abruptly  brought  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  :  Mr.  Plunkett  and  Mr.  Peel  were  watching  each  other, 
each  being  anxious  to  have  the  reply ;  and  while  they  were 
thus  coquetting,  the  Speaker  put  the  question,  and  a  division 
was  thus  forced  on,  in  accordance  with  the  forms,  but  con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  wishes,  of  the  House.  Greatly  to  the 
mortification  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  question  was  only  lost 
by  a  majority  of  two.  But  ministers  had  to  endure  more 
signal  defeats ;  upon  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  proposal  for 
a  Select  Committee  on  Capital  Punishments,  they  were 
beaten  by  a  majority  of  nineteen;  and  on  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton’s  motion  for  a  Reform  of  the  Scotch  Burghs, 
they  were  outvoted  by  a  majority  of  five.  But  for  the  credit 
reflected  upon  the  Cabinet  by  Peel  s  measure  for  the 
resumption  of  cash-payments,  Lord  Liverpool  would  have 
resigned. 
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In  the  course  of  the  summer,  large  meetings  -were  held 
in  various  large  towns,  hr  persons  calling  themselves  radical 
reformers ;  and  at  one  of  these,  held  near  Birmingham,  Sir 
Charles  AYolseley  -was  elected  “  legislatorial  attorney  and 
representative  of  Birmingham.”  Indictments  for  sedition 
were  preferred,  and  true  hills  found,  against  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers  at  these  meetings;  and  on  the  7th  of  July, 
Lord  Sidmouth  addressed  circular  letters  to  the  lords-lieut- 
enant  of  the  disturbed  counties,  as  they  began  to  be  called, 
recommending  prompt  and  effectual  means  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  public  tranquillity,  especially  vigilance  and  activity 
on  the  part  of  magistrates,  and,  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
directions  to  be  given  to  the  yeomanry  of  the  county  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness.  This  was  followed  on  the  30th  of 
July  by  a  proclamation  against  seditious  meetings. 

Undeterred  by  these  symptoms,  the  Manchester  reformers 
held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  parliament,  on 
the  16th  of  August,  in  a  place  called  St.  Peter’s  Field,  at  that 
time  on  the  outskirts  of  Manchester.  The  concourse  was 
great  beyond  former  example,  but  the  demeanour  of  the 
multitude  was  peaceable;  they  came  on  the  ground  in  regular 
inarching  order,  preceded  by  flags,  some  of  which  they  planted 
in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  others  were  placed  round 
the  cart  intended  for  the  speakers.  Two  clubs  of  female 
reformers,  one  of  which  numbered  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  appeared  in  the  procession,  having  a  white 
silk  banner  borne  before  them.  A  band  of  special  constables 
took  a  position  on  the  ground  early  in  the  day,  without 
meeting  any  resistance.  A  little  after  one  o’clock,  Henry 
Hunt,  the  great  radical  orator,  arrived,  and  was  rapturously 
greeted.  Ascending  a  kind  of  hustings,  he  began  to  address 
the  meeting,  but  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the  appearance 
of  a  body  of  yeoman-cavalry,  headed  by  Mr.  Hugh  Birlev, 
advancing  towards  the  area  in  a  brisk  trot,  excited  a  panic 
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in  the  outskirts  of  the  meeting.  They  entered  the  enclosure, 
and  after  pausing  a  moment  to  recover  their  disordered  ranks 
and  breathe  tlicir  horses,  they  drew  tlicir  swords,  and  bran¬ 
dished  them  fiercely  in  the  air.  The  multitude,  by  the 
direction  of  their  leaders,  gave  three  cheers,  to  show  that 
they  were  undaunted  by  this  intrusion,  and  Hunt  had  just 
resumed  his  speech,  to  assure  the  people  that  this  was  only 
a  trick  to  disturb  the  meeting,  and  to  exhort  them  to  stand 
firm,  when  the  cavalry  dashed  into  the  crowd,  making  for 
the  cart  on  which  the  speakers  were  placed.  The  multitude 
offered  no  resistance,  but  fell  back  on  all  sides.  The  com¬ 
manding  officer  then  approaching  Hunt,  and  brandishing  his 
sword,  told  him  that  he  was  his  prisoner.  Mr.  Hunt,  after 
enjoining  the  people  to  tranquillity,  said  that  he  would  readily 
surrender  to  any  civil  officer  on  showing  his  warrant,  and 
Mr.  Nadin,  the  principal  police-officer,  received  him  in  charge. 
Some  others,  against  whom  warrants  had  been  issued,  were 
at  the  same  time  taken  into  custody.  A  cry  then  suddenly 
rose  among  the  military  of  “  Have  at  their  flags,”  and  they 
threw  down  not  only  those  in  the  cart,  but  the  others  dis¬ 
persed  in  the  field,  cutting  right  and  left  to  get  at  them. 
The  people  began  running  in  all  directions,  and  from  this 
moment  the  yeomanry  lost  all  command  of  temper ;  numbers 
were  trampled  under  the  feet  of  men  and  horses;  many,  both 
men  and  women,  were  cut  with  sabres ;  aud  several,  including 
a  peace-officer  and  a  woman,  slain  on  the  spot.  The  whole 
number  of  persons  injured,  amounted  to  between  three  and 
four  hundred.  The  populace  cast  a  few  stones  and  brick¬ 
bats  in  tlicir  retreat;  but  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  ground 
was  entirely  cleared  of  its  former  occupants,  and  filled  by 
various  bodies  of  military,  both  horse  and  foot.  Mr.  Hunt 
was  led  to  prison,  not  without  incurring  considerable  danger 
and  some  injury  on  his  way,  from  the  swords  of  the  infuriate 
yeomanry,  and  the  bludgeons  of  the  police-officers.  The 
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magistrates  directed  him  to  be  locked  up  in  a  solitary  cell, 
and  the  other  prisoners  were  confined  with  the  same  pre¬ 
cautions. 

As  the  Manchester  massacre  produced  very  important 
political  results,  and  had  a  marked  influence  on  much  of 
Peel’s  ministerial  career,  we  shall  insert  the  graphic  account 
of  it  given  by  an  eye-witness,  Mr.  Samuel  Bamford,  who 
was  then  a  kind  of  leader  among  the  Radicals. 

“  On  the  breaking  of  the  crowd,  the  yeomanry  wheeled ; 
and  dashing  wherever  there  was  an  opening,  they  followed, 
pressing  and  wounding.  Many  females  appeared,  as  the 
crowd  opened;  and  striplings,  or  mere  youths,  also  were 
found.  Their  cries  were  piteous  and  heart  -  rending ;  and 
would,  one  might  have  supposed,  have  disarmed  any  human 
resentment;  but  their  appeals  were  vain.  Women,  white- 
vested  maids,  and  tender  youths,  were  indiscriminately  sabred 
or  trampled  on;  and,  we  have  reason  for  believing,  that  few 
were  the  instances,  in  which  that  forbearance  was  vouchsafed, 
which  they  so  earnestly  implored. 

“  In  ten  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  havoc, 
the  field  was  an  open  and  almost  deserted  space.  The  sun 
looked  down  through  a  sultry  and  motionless  air  ;  the 
curtains  and  blinds  of  the  windows  within  view  were  all 
closed.  A  gentleman  or  two  might  occasionally  be  seen 
looking  out  from  some  houses  of  recent  erection,  near  the 
door  of  which  a  group  of  persons  (special  constables)  were 
collected,  and  apparently  in  conversation ;  others  were  assist¬ 
ing  the  wounded,  or  carrying  off  the  dead. 

“The  hustings  remained,  noth  a  few  broken  and  hewed 
flag-staves  erect,  and  a  torn  or  gashed  banner  or  two  droop¬ 
ing  ;  whilst  over  the  whole  field  were  strewed  caps,  bonnets, 
hats,  shawls,  and  shoes,  and  other  parts  of  male  and  female 
dress,  trampled,  torn,  and  bloody.  The  yeomanry  had 
dismounted — some  were  easiug  their  horses’  girths,  others 
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adjusting  tlicir  accoutrements,  and  some  were  wiping  their 
sabres.  Several  mounds  of  human  beings,  still  remained 
where  they  had  fallen,  crushed  down  and  smothered  :  some 
of  these  were  still  groaning ;  others  with  staring  eyes  were 
gasping  for  breath ;  and  others  would  never  breathe  more. 
All  were  silent  save  those  low  sounds,  and  the  occasional 
snorting  and  pawing  of  steeds.  Persons  might  sometimes 
be  noticed  peeping  from  attics,  and  over  the  tall  ridgings  of 
houses,  but  they  quickly  withdrew, — as  if  fearful  of  being 
observed,  or  unable  to  sustain  the  full  gaze  of  a  scene  so 
hideous  and  abhorrent.” 

Lord  Sidmoutli,  as  Home  Secretary,  addressed  to  the 
Manchester  magistrates  and  the  military  authorities,  the 
thanks  of  the  Prince  Regent  “for  their  prompt,  decisive, 
and  efficient  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
tranquillity  on  the  16th  of  August.”  But  on  the  other 
hand,  public  meetings  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  denounced  their  proceedings  as  despotic,  cruel,  and 
murderous.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  took  an  active  part  at  one  of 
these  meetings  in  York,  and  was  in  consequence  deprived 
of  the  Lord-lieutenancy  of  the  West  Riding.  Public  excite¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  was  continually  on  the  increase,  when 
parliament  was  called  together  October  23rd,  1819,  and  soon 
after,  the  ministers  introduced  a  series  of  restrictive  measures, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Six  Acts.  They  consisted  of  the 
following  bills — 

1.  To  take  away  the  right  of  traversing  in  cases  of  misde¬ 
meanor.  2.  To  punish  any  person  found  guilty,  on  a  second 
conviction,  of  libel,  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  banishment 
(as  first  introduced,  transportation )  for  life.  3.  For  prevent¬ 
ing  seditious  meetings,  requiring  the  names  of  seven  house¬ 
holders  to  the  requisition  which  in  future  convened  any 
meeting  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  church 
or  state.  4.  To  prohibit  military  training,  except  under 
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the  authority  of  a  magistrate,  or  lord-lieutenant.  5.  Sub¬ 
jecting  cheap  periodical  pamphlets  on  political  subjects,  to  a 
duty  similar  to  newspapers.  G.  And  lastly,  a  bill  giving 
magistrates  the  power  of  entering  houses,  by  night  or  by  day, 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  arms  believed  to  be  collected  for 
unlawful  purposes.  These  bills  were  all  carried  by  large 
majorities;  the  entering  houses  by  night,  and  the  severity  ol 
the  restrictions  of  the  press,  were  chiefly  objected  to;  but 
there  appeared  a  general  concurrence  in  the  necessity  of 
strong  measures. 

As  the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magistrates  was  severely 
arraigned  during  these  discussions,  Mr.  Peel,  in  consequence 
of  the  connection  of  his  family  with  that  town,  was  induced, 
and  perhaps  invited,  to  undertake  their  defence.  In  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Seditious  Meetings 
Prevention  Bill,  he  introduced  the  subject,  and  spoke  as 
follows :  “  The  circumstances  on  which  I  will  offer  a  few 
observations,  are  those  connected  with  the  proceedings  at 
Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August.  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  this  subject,  as  I  am 
connected  with  that  part  of  the  country  by  ties  of  birth  and 
early  acquaintance;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  observe, 
that  there  are  no  ties  which  could  prevent  me  from  taking  an 
impartial  and  disinterested  view  of  the  transactions  in  ques¬ 
tion.  I  have  no  connection  with  any  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  acted  as  magistrates,  and  my  connection  with  any  of 
them  is  very  slight ;  but  from  the  means  of  information  which 
have  been  afforded  me ;  from  my  conviction  of  the  motives 
on  which  the  magistrates  acted,  and  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  Manchester,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  unjust 
calumnies  by  which  the  magistrates  have  been  assailed ;  I 
feel  I  should  be  abandoning  my  duty,  if  I  did  not  endeavour 
to  make  them  all  the  compensation  which  an  humble  indivi¬ 
dual  is  capable  of  making,  for  their  wrongs,  and  bearing  my 
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testimony  in  favour  of  tlieir  services.  Any  man  wlio  forms 
his  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates,  merely  with 
reference  to  what  passed  on  the  16th,  has  taken  a  very  narrow 
view  of  the  case,  both  as  to  the  danger  which  then  threatened 
the  public,  and  as  to  the  services  which  those  magistrates 
then  rendered  to  the  public.  To  arrive  at  anything  like  a 
just  opinion  on  the  case,  reference  must  be  had,  not  to  that 
day  alone,  but  to  what  had  occurred  in  and  about  Manchester 
for  months, — and,  I  might  add,  years  before, — and  to  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  society  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
By  such  a  view  alone  can  any  one  judge  fairly  of  the  conduct 
of  the  magistrates,  of  the  precautions  which  they  took,  and,  I 
will  add,  of  the  success  with  which  these  precautions  have  been 
attended.  It  is  true,  that  the  parties  who  called  the  meeting 
of  the  16th,  professed  the  intention  of  petitioning  parliament; 
it  is  true,  that  the  people  collected  together  under  this  pre¬ 
tence,  marched  into  the  town  with  bands  playing  f God  save 
the  king;’  it  is  true,  that  some  of  the  banners  were  inscribed 
with  the  words  ‘'Tranquillity’  and  ‘Order;’  and  it  is 
true,  that  the  chief  of  the  demagogues  inculcated  order  and 
sobriety :  but  is  any  man  infatuated  enough  to  think,  that 
such  pretences  as  these  ought  to  have  lulled  the  magistrates 
into  security,  or  induced  them  to  relax  their  preparations? 
Let  any  man  consider  the  situation  in  which  the  magistrates 
were  placed ;  let  him  consider  the  information  which  they 
had  received,  the  knowledge  which  they  possessed  of  the  state 
of  feeling  in  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  from 
that  let  him  judge  of  the  conduct  which  they  had  pursued. 
I  shall  appeal  to  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  published  in  1817,  for  the  state  of  Man¬ 
chester  at  that  time,  and  which  state  the  magistrates  must 
have  fully  borne  in  mind.  There  were  two  meetings  in 
Manchester  in  1817,  professing  the  same  object  as  that  held 
on  the  16th  of  August.  At  the  first  of  these,  which  was  on 
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the  1st  of  March,  and  which  was  attended  by  about  10,000 
persons,  the  monstrous  proposition  was  put  and  carried,  that 
the  assembled  multitude  should  divide  themselves  into  bodies 
of  ten  persons  each,  with  a  separate  leader,  and  that,  in  that 
state,  they  should  march  to  London,  to  present  their  petitions. 
But  the  character  of  the  second  meeting  was  infinitely  more 
dangerous;  no  man  can  contemplate  it  without  horror — not 
so  much  from  the  fear  of  internal  commotion,  as  of  the 
destruction  of  all  moral  and  social  order.  Now,  what  did 
the  Lords’  Report  say  of  that  meeting?  ‘It  was  on  the  night 
of  the  oOth  of  March,  that  a  general  insurrection  ivas  intended 
to  commence  at  Manchester.  The  magistrates  were  to  he 
seized,  the  prisoners  were  to  be  liberated,  the  soldiers  were 
either  to  be  surprised  in  their  barracks,  or  a  certain  number  of 
factories  were  to  be  set  on  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
soldiers  out  of  their  barracks,  of  which  a  party,  stationed  near 
them  for  that  purpose,  were  to  take  possession,  with  a  view  of 
seizing  the  magazine.  The  signal  for  the  commencement  of  these 
proceedings,  was  to  be  the  firing  of  a  rocket,  or  rockets ;  and 
hopes  were  held  out,  that  2,000  or  3,000  men  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  accomplish  the  first  object,  and  that  the  insurgents 
would  be  50,000  strong  in  the  morning.’  my,  with  such  a 
document  before  them,  would  any  man  assert  the  magistrates 
were  not  justified  in  taking  the  precautions  which  they  had 
done?  Suppose  they  had  acted  otherwise,  should  we  not 
have  heard  of  a  strong  case  against  them  for  their  supineness? 
Suppose  they  had  not  interfered,  and  that  violence  had  ensued, 
“with  what  eloquence  would  it  have  been  urged  on  the  other 
side,  that  they  were  the  cause  of  all  the  disturbance !  In  my 
conscience,  I  believe,  that  it  was  impossible  for  men,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  have  taken  better  measures,  or  more 
wise  precautions,  for  ensuring  the  public  peace,  than  those 
magistrates  have  done.  I  declare,  on  my  conscience,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  not  only  were  they  justified  in  doing  what  they 
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did,  but  that,  benefited  by  subsequent  experience,  'were  the 
same  case  to  occur  again,  it  would  be  impossible  for  tbem  to 
proceed  in  any  other  manner.  When  I  say  this,  I  beg  it  to 
be  understood,  that  no  man  more  deeply  deplores  the  loss  of 
lives  which  took  place  on  the  1 6tli ;  but  were  I  to  enter  into 
a  comparative  estimate  of  the  two  evils,  the  suffering  the 
meeting  to  proceed  tranquilly,  or  the  loss  of  lives,  I  must 
say,  on  my  honour,  that  I  believe  the  loss  of  lives  was  the  less 
evil.  Is  it  nothing,  that  such  meetings  should  continue,  and 
produce  their  accustomed  consequences  ?  Are  the  intimida¬ 
tion  and  terror  nothing  ?  I  have  heard  it  asked,  why  did  not 
the  magistrates  prevent  the  meeting  ?  I  would  ask,  in  turn, 
how  coidd  they  prevent  it  ?  How  would  the  gentlemen,  who 
ask  such  questions,  have  advised  the  magistrates  to  act? 
Thousands  of  men  were  advancing  in  bodies,  with  banners, 
marching  in  regular  order,  under  leaders,  peaceable,  I  admit, 
from  Middleton,  from  Rochdale,  and  from  Oldham.  Were 
they  to  send  two  or  three  constables  to  5,000  or  6,000  men, 
to  tell  them  that  they  had  been  invited  to  attend  a  public 
meeting,  but  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  the  public  peace 
that  they  should  attend,  and  that  they  had  better  stay  at 
home  ?  If  they  had  done  so,  would  it  have  been  effectual  ? 
or  would  it  not  rather  have  tended  to  bring  the  civil  power 
into  contempt?  Those  bodies  of  people  had  committed  no 
act  of  violence  in  their  approach ;  would  it  then  be  said,  that 
a  body  of  military  should  have  been  sent  to  disperse  them  ? 
Or  if  that  had  been  done,  and  the  military  had  been  over¬ 
powered,  what  might  have  been  the  consequence?  If  one 
of  the  detachments  sent  against  those  large  bodies  had 
been  overpowered  in  the  collision,  the  consequences  on  the 
public  mind  in  Lancashire  would  have  been  most  fatal.  With 
respect  to  the  part  which  ministers  have  acted  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  I  conceive  that  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  gross 
dereliction  of  tbeir  duty,  if  they  had  acted  otherwise.  Not 
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only  were  the  ministers  praiseworthy  in  delivering  to  the 
magistrates  the  thanks  of  the  Prince  Regent,  hut  it  would 
have  been  the  most  signal  proof  of  their  unfitness  to  hold 
their  situations,  if  the  only  recompense  for  men  who  had 
devoted  their  whole  time  and  labour  to  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  had  been  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  proceeding,  to  their  prejudice.  Is  it  not  as  reasonable,  as 
it  is  according  to  practice,  that  persons  who  are  qualified  to 
perform  such  important  functions,  should  be  believed  on  their 
statements,  until  there  is  reason  to  suspect  them  ?  On  vrliat 
ground  is  the  commander  in  an  action  thanked  by  his  sove¬ 
reign  ?  Is  it  not  on  his  own  statement  ?  When  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  for  instance,  stated,  in  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  that  he  defeated  the  enemy — that  he  had 
rescued  his  army  from  imminent  peril;  was  he  not  to  receive 
the  thanks  of  his  sovereign?  Was  he  to  he  told  by  the 
ministers — We  hear  that  Marshal  Victor,  who  is  opposed  to 
you,  has  sent  a  very  different  account  of  the  matter  to  Buona¬ 
parte  ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  are  prepared  to  find 
fault  with  you ;  and  military  critics  will  tell  us  that  you  have 
committed  blunders;  and  therefore  toe  must  suspend  our  thanks, 
until  an  inquiry  into  the  facts  has  been  instituted?  Were 
similar  conduct  pursued,  we  should  not  have  such  generals 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  nor  men  who,  despite  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  foreign  travel,  or  the  pleasures  of  the  capital,  or 
their  own  ease,  devote  their  time  to  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  in  towns  in  which  they  have  no  personal  interest.  If, 
in  the  honest  discharge  of  their  duty,  the  magistrates  are  to 
he  thus  treated;  if  the  first  act  of  ministers  should  be,  to 
find  a  true  hill  against  them ;  why,  the  result  would  turn  out, 
that  instead  of  an  unpaid  and  active  body  of  magistrates,  the 
local  administration  of  justice  would  he  confined  to  men  who 
are  now  so  much  talked  of;  I  mean,  stipendiary  magistrates. 
I  will  appeal  to  the  civil  commotions  in  this  country — I  null 
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appeal  to  the  civil  commotions  in  France — and  I  will  ask 
what,  on  those  occasions,  has  been  the  effect  of  ill-timed 
rigour,  and  what  has  been  the  effect  of  ill-timed  concession  ? 
The  fatal  effects  of  the  latter  have  been  written  in  blood; 
and  fatal,  indeed,  must  the  consequences  be  to  this  country, 
if  government  is  to  he  deterred,  by  popular  clamour,  from 
the  performance  of  its  duty,  and  he  induced  to  withhold  an 
expression  of  its  approbation  from  a  course  of  measures  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  so  fully  warranted.  I  have 
said  this  much  from  the  strong  feeling  of  obligation  which, 
I  think,  is  due  to  the  magistrates  of  Manchester,  to  whom  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  rescue  of  that  part  of  the  country  from  the 
most  imminent  danger.” 

Lord  Folkeston  (since,  Earl  Radnor)  replied  to  this  part  of 
Mr.  Peeks  speech,  and  dwelt  with  particular  severity  on  the 
expression,  “  that  it  was  better  that  blood  should  have  been 
shed,  than  that  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August  should 
have  proceeded.”  “  Strange,  indeed,  must  be  the  state  of 
things,”  said  the  noble  lord,  “  when  such  a  sentiment  is 
uttered  in  such  a  quarter.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  it  is  a 
sentiment  on  which  the  magistrates  of  Manchester  acted. 
I  think  I  see,  from  the  papers  before  the  House,  an  internal 
evidence  which  goes  to  prove,  that  it  was  the  object  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  very  result  which  attended  the  meeting  of  the  16th 
of  August.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Peel)  had 
asked,  whether  a  few  constables  could  have  met  the  different 
columns,  as  they  marched  into  the  field,  and  have  stopped 
their  progress?  I  see  nothing  impossible  in  this.  A  procla¬ 
mation,  warning  the  people  not  to  attend  a  meeting,  had 
prevented  one  on  the  9th ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  what 
succeeded  on  the  9th,  should  have  been  ineffectual  on  the 
16th.  That  the  meeting  on  the  16th  was  illegal,  is  a  point 
maintained  by  the  magistrates  in  their  own  defence ;  and  if 
it  was  illegal,  why  did  they  not  tell  the  people  so  ?  especially 
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Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  that  no  manufacturer 
should  receive  the  commission  of  the  peace;  consequently, 
the  magistrates  were  either  landowners  or  clergymen.  The 
Lancashire  squires  viewed  the  manufacturing  population  with 
a  jealousy  which  may  have  been  unreasonable,  but  certainly 
was  not  unnatural;  they  saw  persons  suddenly  becoming 
their  rivals  in  wealth  and  influence,  by  a  course  of  industry 
and  economy,  which  hereditary  prejudices  led  them  to  despise; 
and  they  feared  that  these  new  men  would  displace  the  ancient 
families.  They  were  also  a  little  alarmed  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  operative  population ;  an  increase  for  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  made  no  provision,  by  enlarging  the  number,  or 
improving  the  efficiency,  of  the  constabulary  force,  llie 
clergy  were  identified  in  feeling  with  the  landlords,  by  habit, 
education,  and  social  intercourse ;  for  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  manufacturers  belonged  to  dissenting  sects.  With 
such  feelings,  they  allowed  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August 
to  assemble,  hoping,  by  a  coup  d’ ctat,  to  strike  terror  into  the 
reformers  of  Manchester,  and  perhaps  disposed  to  show  then- 
contempt  for  spinners  and  weavers,  by  arresting  the  leader  in 
the  midst  of  the  assembly.  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  uas 
a  very  unwise  resolution,  and  was  aggravated  by  the  fact, 
that  Hunt,  the  evening  before,  had  offered  to  surrender  him¬ 
self  voluntarily,  if  there  was  any  warrant  or  charge  against 
him,  and  was  officially  informed  that  there  was  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other. 

A  more  grievous  error  was,  the  entrusting  the  execution  of 
the  warrant  to  the  yeomanry,  a  set  of  conceited  young  men,  full 
of  a  spirit  of  petulance  and  boyish  bravado,  anxious  to  flesh 
their  maiden  swords  where  the  effort  was  unattended  with 
danger.  Their  halt  at  the  entrance  of  the  field,  and  the  flour¬ 
ishing  of  their  sabres,  would  have  been  superlatively  ridiculous, 
but  for  the  consequences  which  ensued.  Heated  by  a  sharp 
trot,  and  in  many  instances  by  liquor,  they  mistook  the  cheers 
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of  the  mob  for  a  shout  of  defiance,  and  rode  towards  the  hust¬ 
ings  with  unnecessary  violence.  Even  then,  no  mischief  would 
have  been  done,  beyond  a  few  bruises,  but  for  the  boyish  cry  of 
“Have  at  the  flags  !”  It  was  an  exemplification  of  the  Scotch 
proverb,  that  “Fools  should  not  meddle  with  chopping-sticks;” 
when  once  they  began  to  use  their  swords,  their  excited 
passions  prevented  them  from  stopping ;  and  they  were  them¬ 
selves  scarcely  conscious  of  the  injury  they  inflicted.  A  very 
unreasonable  share  of  blame  has  been  tin-own  on  Mr.  Hugh 
Birley,  who  nominally  commanded  them :  they  were  too 
undisciplined  to  be  controlled  when  once  excited.  The  chief 
blame  rests  with  the  magistrates,  for  sending  on  a  delicate 
mission,  a  species  of  force  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
employed,  without  being  guilty  of  some  gross  indiscretion. 

Another  passage  in  Mr.  Peeks  speech,  which  produced 
more  important  and  permanent  consequences  than  his  account 
of  the  Manchester  massacre,  was  his  description  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  population :  “  I  come  now,”  he  said,  “  to  a  part 
of  the  subject  upon  which  I  must  dwell  with  more  serious 
apprehensions.  My  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Macdonald)  has 
asked,  to  what  the  change  and  distress  of  the  people  is  to  be 
attributed.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  avowing  my  conviction, 
that  in  those  districts  which  are  called  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts,  a  change  has  taken  place  in  their  manners,  their  habits, 
and  then-  feelings ;  and  I  confess,  that  I  find  it  much  more 
easy  to  point  out  the  causes  of  these  disorders,  than  to  devise 
the  means  of  preventing  them.  My  honourable  friend  has 
made  some  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  representation,  as 
being  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  the  changes  which  he 
has  described ;  but  I  would  recall  to  the  recollection  of  my 
honourable  friend,  Avhether,  when  the  nation  was  threatened 
by  foreign  invaders,  the  people  did  not  flock  in  millions  to 
the  standard  of  their  country,  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in 
its  protection.  Is  the  state  of  the  representation  altered 
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the  distress  which  prevails,  as  attributable  to  his  Majesty’s 
government,  or  rather  misgovernment.  If  this  were  the 
cause,  distress  must  be  the  same  everywhere,  for  this  govern¬ 
ment  is  general;  and  yet  it  is  an  established  fact,  that  the 
distress  exists  only  in  particular  quarters,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  country  is  in  a  state  of  general  prosperity  and  tran¬ 
quillity.  We  find  disorders  prevail  in  a  particular  county,  to 
a  great  extent ;  but  we  find  Ireland,  we  find  the  south  of 
England,  we  find  the  north  of  Scotland,  generally  tranquil ; 
and  we  find  certain  districts  only,  which  have  been  subject 
to  disorder  for  many  years,  in  a  state  of  alarm.  We  ought 
not  to  look  for  a  cause  of  this  alarm  in  something  different 
from  what  has  been  stated :  we  see  in  those  districts  a  manu¬ 
facturing  population,  different  in  their  habits,  and  different  in 
their  relations,  as  far  as  regards  landlord  and  tenant,  from 
the  population  of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Being 
more  populous,  they  naturally  call  for  a  more  effective  civil 
power;  but  their  civil  power  is  more  ineffective.  We  see 
people  collected  in  large  towns,  and  a  jealousy  existing  in 
conferring  the  appointment  of  magistrates  upon  the  indivi¬ 
duals  who  employ  those  people;  if  these  individuals  them¬ 
selves  would  not,  from  their  occupations,  feel  a  reluctance  in 
taking  upon  themselves  so  troublesome  an  office.  When  we 
see,  also,  the  great  alternations  which  take  place  among  the 
lower  orders,  of  prosperity  and  distress ;  when  we  see  their 
imprudence  in  not  laying  up  in  times  of  prosperity,  against 
times  of  distress;  when  we  see,  too,  that  when  they  have 
employment,  they  only  work  for  two  or  three  days  in  the 
veek,  and  devote  the  rest  to  dissipation ;  and  when  we  recol¬ 
lect  all  the  influence  which  a  change  in  the  situation  of  affairs, 
of  fashion,  or  of  speculation,  might  produce  on  the  state  of 
those  individuals,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  peculiarly 
open  to  the  mischievous  designs  of  those  demagogues,  who, 
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of  late,  have  been  so  actively  engaged  in  taking  advantage  of 
their  temporary  difficulties,  and  impressing  upon  them  the 
belief,  that  those  difficulties  are  irremediable,  except  by  a 
change  in  the  representation/” 

This  invidious  and  not  very  accurate  description  of  the 
exceptional  condition  of  the  operative  population,  gave  great 
offence  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  even  to  those  who 
were  usually  firm  adherents  to  the  ministerial  policy.  Mr. 
Brougham  seized  hold  of  it  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and 
imputed  to  Mr.  Peel  the  startling  doctrine,  “  that,  as  a  nation, 
we  had  become  too  manufacturing  to  be  free.”  At  a  later 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Peel  disclaimed  the  doctrine 
imputed  to  him :  he  declared,  “  I  never  said,  that  parliament 
had  to  make  their  option  between  the  continuance  of  British 
manufactures  and  the  continuance  of  the  British  constitution. 
What  I  did  say,  was,  that  while  persons  are  to  be  found,  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  distresses  of  trade  for  personal 
objects,  I  view  with  alarm  the  state  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  country,  thus  influenced  by  designing  men. 
I  have  said,  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  agricul¬ 
ture  and  manufactures — that  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
food,  but  not  for  manufactures ;  and  I  have  referred  to  vari¬ 
ous  causes  depressive  of  the  working  classes  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  especially  the  perfection  of  machinery ;  hut  I  have 
never  said  that  which  is  imputed  to  me;  and,  indeed,  it 
woidd  have  been  a  sentiment  coming  with  a  very  bad  grace 
from  one  who  is  so  much  indebted  to  manufactures.” 

We  shall  have  subsequently  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the 
effects  of  machinery,  which  Peel  has  here  adopted;  but  we 
must  here  state,  that  his  explanation  did  not  at  all  allay  the 
anger  which  his  speech  produced  in  Manchester.  The  mis¬ 
chief  wrought  by  the  yeomanry,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
alarmed  the  more  cautious  and  reflective  portion  of  the  anti¬ 
radical  manufacturers ;  it  was  well  calculated  to  awaken  the 
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smouldering  jealousies  between  the  landlords  of  the  country 
and  the  manufacturers  of  the  towns;  for  the  yeomanry  was 
regarded  as  a  body  of  feudal  retainers,  under  the  command 
of  the  former.  The  middle  classes  in  Manchester,  who  had 
stood  aloof  from  radical  violence,  were,  at  least,  equally  averse 
to  magisterial  violence ;  and  there  grew  up  among  them  a 
strong  desire  for  a  share  in  parliamentary  representation,  and 
for  local  self-government,  under  a  charter  of  incorporation. 
Peel’s  speech,  by  wounding  their  pride,  and  representing 
them  as  essentially  inferior  to  the  agricultural  body,  greatly 
strengthened  these  feelings;  the  question  of  reform  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  radicals  into  those  of  the  higher  grade 
of  the  mercantile  community;  and  the  ministers,  having 
overcome  physical  force,  found  themselves  unexpectedly  in 
presence  of  a  growing  moral  power,  which  gradually  acquired 
such  strength  as  to  be  irresistible. 

The  detection  of  the  Cato- street  conspiracy,  a  plot  for 
assassinating  the  ministers  at  a  cabinet  dinner  given  by  Lord 
Harrowby,  in  February,  1820,  excited  great  alarm  throughout 
the  country.  The  leading  conspirators  were,  Thistlewood, 
who  had  been  a  subaltern  in  the  army,  Tidd  and  Brunt,  shoe¬ 
makers,  and  a  man  of  colour,  named  Davidson.  In  the 
course  of  their  trial,  however,  it  appeared  that  they  had  been 
instigated  by  a  spy,  in  the  pay  of  the  government,  named 
Edwards;  and  the  refusal  of  the  ministers  to  institute  any 
inquiry  into  this  man’s  conduct,  greatly  injured  their  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  country.  But  all  other  matters  were  thrown  into 
the  shade,  by  the  arrival  of  Queen  Caroline  in  England,  early 
in  June,  and  the  immediate  introduction  of  a  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties,  to  deprive  her  of  her  regal  rank  and  privileges. 
This  unfortunate  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  first-cousin  of  her  husband :  her  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  a  little  neglected ;  she  had  been  trained  in  the 
coarse  manners  of  a  petty  German  court,  and  had  not  learned 
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to  exercise  that  control  over  her  words  and  actions,  which 
refined  delicacy  imperatively  demands  :  her  personal  charms 
were  few,  and  it  is  hinted,  that  her  breath  was  rather  offen¬ 
sive.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  consented  to  the  marriage, 
merely  because  his  father  had  made  it  a  condition  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts;  indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  union,  he 
was  under  the  “witchery’’’  of  the  charms  of  Lady  Jersey; 
and  he  had  the  indecency  to  appoint  his  mistress  one  of  the 
household  of  his  youthful  bride.  A  separation  soon  took 
place.  The  princess,  galled  by  the  open  and  avowed  infidelity 
of  her  husband,  appears  to  have  been  rather  reckless  in  her 
conduct,  and  her  indiscretions  furnished  the  ground  of  charges 
against  her,  which  were  laid  before  George  III.,  in  1806. 
After  a  long  investigation,  rather  ironically  called  “  delicate/’’ 
she  wTas  acquitted  of  crime,  but  slightly  censured  for  impru¬ 
dence,  and  was  again  publicly  received  at  court.  The  mental 
malady  of  George  III.,  who  had  always  been  her  protector, 
having  raised  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  regency,  the  prin¬ 
cess  found  herself  in  a  situation  equally  painful  and  embar¬ 
rassing.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  her  legal  advisers  and 
political  friends,  she  removed  to  the  continent  in  1814,  and 
resolved  to  spend  some  years  in  foreign  travel.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  1817,  reports,  very  injurious  to  her  character, 
were  circulated ;  and,  in  1818,  the  prince  urged  his  ministers 
to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and,  by  the  influence 
of  Lord  Eldon,  who  had,  in  1807,  been  the  great  patron  of 
the  unhappy  lady,  a  commission  was  sent  to  visit  Milan,  and 
other  places  where  she  had  been  resident,  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  charges  alleged  against  her  character.  Although 
the  evidence  collected  established  the  imputed  adultery  in  the 
minds  of  the  Regent  and  his  ministers,  yet,  so  long  as  she 
continued  abroad,  and  held  no  higher  title  than  Princess  of 
Wales,  it  was  not  thought  expedient  to  take  any  public  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  so  exciting  a  subject.  But  when,  by  her  consort’s 
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accession  to  the  throne,  her  position  was  changed,  George  IV. 
became  anxious  to  adopt  stringent  measures,  and  pressed  his 
ministers  to  obtain  a  divorce  :  they  refused,  bnt,  at  the  same 
time,  consented  to  offer  her  a  public  insult,  by  omitting  her 
name  from  the  liturgy.  It  was,  indeed,  subsequently  pre¬ 
tended,  that  she  was  included  in  the  general  prayer  for  the 
royal  family ;  on  which  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Denman  made  the 
pathetic  and  striking  remark,  that  if  she  was  included  in  any 
general  prayer,  it  was  in  the  prayer  “  for  all  that  are  desolate 
and  oppressed.” 

When  the  news  of  the  omission  reached  Queen  Caroline, 
in  Italy,  she  announced  her  intention  of  returning  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  made  immediate  preparations  for  the  journey.  The 
ministers  sent  Lord  Hutchinson  and  her  Majesty’s  legal 
adviser,  Mr.  Brougham,  to  meet  her  at  St.  Omer’s,  with  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  compromise.  The  chief  conditions  were,  that 
she  should  receive  a  settlement  of  £50,000  a-year,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  remaining  abroad,  and  resigning  her  royal  title :  it 
was  added,  that  if  she  came  to  England,  the  consequence 
would  be,  a  message  to  parliament,  and  a  refusal  of  all  terms 
of  adjustment.  Caroline  indignantly  rejected  the  proposals, 
set  off  at  once  for  Calais,  sailed  for  Dover,  and  ari’ived  in 
London  on  the  6th  of  June.  That  very  evening,  a  message 
was  brought  from  the  king  to  both  houses  of  parliament, 
communicating  certain  papers  relative  to  her  conduct,  to 
which  he  invited  their  immediate  attention.  Mr.  Wilbcrforce, 
and  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  fruitless 
efforts  to  mediate  between  the  two  parties ;  but,  as  neither 
the  king  nor  the  queen  would  recede  one  jot  from  their  pre¬ 
tensions,  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  5th  of  Jidy,  introduced  a 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  and,  on  the  17th,  the  examination 
of  the  truth  of  the  recitals,  contained  in  the  preamble,  com¬ 
menced.  Fortunately,  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  give  any 
particulars  of  the  disgusting  mass  of  filth  and  obscenity 
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which,  day  sifter  day,  polluted  the  columns  of  the  newspapers, 
and  thus  carried  the  contamination  into  private  families,  in 
Hie  shape  of  reports  of  the  evidence.  It  was  not  until  the 
I  (h  of  November,  that  the  lawyers,  the  witnesses,  and  the 
peers,  had  finished  their  statements  and  harangues;  and 
then,  in  a  House  where  two  hundred  and  eighteen  peers  were 
present,  the  second  reading  was  carried  only  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-eight.  On  the  third  reading,  this  majority  was 
reduced  to  nine,  and  the  ministers  abandoned  the  bill,  to  the 
general  joy  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Pool  took  no  part  in  any  of  these  proceedings;  but 
when,  on  the  Gth  of  February,  1821,  the  Marquis  of  Tavi¬ 
stock  brought  forward  a  motion  condemning  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  Mr.  Pool  appeared  as  their  defender,  though  he 
declared,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  omission  of  the 
queen’s  name  from  the  liturgy:  “I  lament,”  he  said,  “  that 
her  Majesty’s  name  has  been  excluded  from  the  liturgy.  I 
have,  with  regret,  heard  it  stated,  that  a  palace  is  not  to  be 
provided  for  the  queen.  I  have  read,  with  regret,  the  answer 
to  her  Majesty’s  demand  of  a  ship  of  war.  These  are  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  make  a  decided  impression,  not  on  enlight¬ 
ened  minds,  but  on  the  great  body  of  the  people.  .  .  .  From 
the  refusal  of  the  circumstances  of  accommodation,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  an  impression  has  prevailed,  that  the  queen  is 
the  object  of  persecution :  it  is  an  unjust  and  erroneous 
impression ;  but  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  have 
materially  contributed  to  produce  it.”  The  rest  of  his  speech 
was  directed  to  show,  that  a  Hill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was 
a  course  of  proceeding  preferable  to  impeachment,  and  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  ministers  must  have  had  recourse  to 
one  or  t  he  other,  The  ministers  had  a  large  majority,  but 
the  ell’oct  of  the  debate  greatly  damaged  them  in  the  public 
cst  imntion. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1821,  Mr.  Plunkett  brought  the 
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Catholic  question,  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  speeches  ever  delivered  in  parliament :  “I  this 
night,”  he  said,  “  must  seriously  call  upon  the  united  parlia¬ 
ment  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject 
referred  to  its  judgment  at  the  period  of  the  Union.  Backed 
by  the  original  principles  of  the  constitution — by  the  object 
and  scope  of  the  course  of  our  history,  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  Revolution ;  backed  by  the  concurrent  declaration  of 
the  legislatures  of  England  and  Scotland  on  the  first  union, 
and  of  the  parliaments  of  England  and  Ireland  on  the  last ; 
backed  by  the  unimpeached  loyalty,  the  unquestionable  integ¬ 
rity,  of  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  recorded  in  the  enact¬ 
ments  of  the  legislature,  and  guaranteed  by  their  own  oaths ; 
backed  by  the  numerous  concessions  of  the  last  fifty  years — 
by  that  spirit  of  Catholic  conciliation  which  presided  during 
the  late  reign,  and  which,  if  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
exclusion  were  at  all  tenable,  would  have  been  so  many  out¬ 
rages  on  the  principles  of  the  constitution;  backed  by  the 
memories  of  the  great  lights  and  ornaments  of  that  age — of 
Dunning,  Eox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Windham;  backed,  I 
say,  by  the  memory  of  every  man  who  possessed  buoyancy 
enough  to  float  down  the  stream  of  time :  I  feel  that  I  have 
made  out — I  had  almost  said,  that  I  have  established — the 
position  that  I  sought,  triumphantly.  But  when  I  look 
around  me,  and  reflect  on  those  whom  I  miss,  and  who  were 
present  when  I  last  had  the  honour  of  addressing  the  House 
on  the  subject,  I  am  checked.  When  I  reflect,  that,  since 
that  period,  we  have  lost  Whitbread,  the  incorruptible  sentinel 
of  the  constitution ;  that  we  have  lost  the  aid  of  the  more 
than  dawning  virtues  of  Horner ;  that  we  had  then  Romilly, 
whose  mature  excellencies  shed  a  steady  light  on  his  pro¬ 
fession,  on  his  country,  and  on  his  nature ;  that  Elliott,  the 
pure  model  of  aristocracy;  that  the  illustrious  Ponsonby,  the 
constitutional  leader  of  the  ranks  of  opposition  in  this  House— 
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revering  alike  the  privileges  of  (ho  crown,  nml  the  rights  of 
fho  subject  ttra  oo  moro  ;  hot,  above  id  I,  when  I  dwell  on  llo 
lust  overwhelming  loss  of  (1  rattan  Hie  loss  of  (hut,  grout 
man,  io  whose  place  this  night.  1  so  unworthily  aland,  mid 
with  the  description  of  whoso  exulted  merits,  I  dare  not.  tins! 
myself  (tod  knows,  I  ennnol  feel  anything  like  triumph! 
Walking  before  the  snored  images  of  those  illustrious  dead, 
as  in  n  public  and  solemn  procession,  shall  wo  not,  dismiss  all 
party  feeling,  all  angry  passions,  and  all  un worthy  prejudices? 
t  will  not  talk  of  triumph  ;  1  will  not  mi*  in  I  his  act  of  public 
justice,  anything  that  can  awaken  personal  animosity," 

This  solemn  enumeration  of  the  groat  men  who  had  pro 
ceded  in  the  support  of  emancipation,  was  followed  by  a 
powerful,  ami  almost  personal,  address  to  Mi  l’c<  l  himself 
"  If  I  could  view  the  question,"  continued  Plunkett,  "as  the 
right  honourable  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  looks 
at  it,  1  would  at  once  abuudon  all  intention  of  legislation; 
not  in  the  hope  that  I  should  bring  back  the  freedom,  Hie 
glory,  ami  the  security  of  our  ancestors  ,  Iml  because  I  should 
think  they  were  doomed  to  perish  I  should  retire  from  llm 
question,  not,  like  him,  to  a  slate  of  rest,  hut  of  torpor;  not. 
to  repose,  but  to  Hud  insensibility  which  is  the  prelude  of 
dissolution  I  do  not  believe,  lliat  the  right  honourable  geo 
tlemau  sees  all  the  consequences  t  *  *  which  bis  argument 
leads:  in  bis  view,  toleration  would  be  an  ml  of  suicide,  not 
of  liberality  ;  and  if,  as  be  maintains,  it  lie  a  necessary  prin 
eiple  of  their  religion,  to  pull  down  our  establishment,  we 
must,  im  our  purl,  strive  to  pull  down  their  faith;  if  this 
serpent  of  division  be  engendered  under  their  altars,  we  must 
overturn  those  altars  ,  if  this  spark  of  animosity  ho  cherished 
and  fed  by  their  religion,  we  must  extinguish  that  religion 
This  duty  the  principle  of  intolerance  which  we  impute  to 
them,  recoils  with  fearful  increase  upon  ourselves;  it  resolves 
itself  into  the  pure,  uumixed,  sublimated  spirit  of  religious 
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bigotry,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  really  a  great  consolation  to 
me,  that  in  resisting  this  argument,  l  at  the  same  time  vindi¬ 
cate  the  Roman  Catholics  from  a  frightful  imputation  east 
upon  them,  and  upon  the  Protestants.  On  the  part:  ul  the 
Roman  Cal  holies,  1  will  he  hold  to  say,  that  they  harbour  no 
principlo  of  hostility  to  our  establishment.  The  precedent  of 
the  Scottish  union,  formerly  referred  to  by  the  right  honour 
able  gentleman,  has  really  no  application  to  the  ease:  tint 
Presbyterian  religion  was  established  at.  the  Reformation;  it 
was  incorporated  in  t.ho  Act,  of  Union,  and  malms  part  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land.  The  reverse  is  (lie  fact  with 
tho  Catholic  faith ;  and  every  rational  Roman  Catholic  feels 
himself  no  more  at  liberty  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  our 
establishment.,  than  to  entertain  the  unworthy  purpose  of 
depriving  an  individual  of  his  property.  lie  knows,  that  tho 
name  principle  gives  him  and  us  life,  liberty,  and  property; 
and  be  wisely  prefers  the  Protestant  establishment  in  an 
unimpaired  state,  t  o  a  Roman  Cat  holic  establish  incut  in  a 
subverted  one.  lie  is  bound  by  the  oath  ho  takes,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  Christian,  not  only  not  to  mako  the  attempt,  but 
to  resist  it,  if  made  in  any  other  quarter;  and  if,  indeed,  the 
oath  Avere,  as  is  contended,  so  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
his  religion  and  his  nature,  if  would  be  as  unjustifiable  in  the 
legislature  to  impose  if,  as  if  would  be  disgraceful  to  a  Catho¬ 
lic  to  take  it.  I  ask  tho  right,  honourable  gentleman,  on 
what  authority  bo  takes  upon  him,  in  opposition  to  the  asser¬ 
tions,  to  tho  oatlll  of  tho  Catholics,  to  brand  and  burn  this 
stigma  upon  their  foreheads?  What  have  they  said  or  done 
since  tho  period  of  tho  Revolution,  to  show  that  they  mean  to 
touch  tho  establishment?  This  is  answered  by  the  assertion, 
that  no  matter  what  they  swear  let  t  hem  swear  what  they 
will  tho  Catholics  must,  break  their  oat  hs,  and  our  establi  b 
ment  must,  bo  endangered.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
maintained,  that  he  was  authorized,  by  his  views,  to  exclude 
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them  from  this  state,  on  principles  that  would  make  them 
unworthy  of  any  state.  I  cannot  find,  in  the  large  volume 
of  human  nature,  any  principle  which  calls  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  to  subvert  that  state  by  whose  laws  be  is  protected, 
merely  that  the  heads  of  his  priests  may  he  decorated  with  a 
mitre ;  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  must  excuse  me, 
if  I  say,  that  he  equally  mistakes  the  institutions  of  man,  and 
the  principles  of  human  action.  The  alliance  between  Church 
and  State  depends  upou  principles  of  the  highest  kind,  and 
its  consequences  are  beneficial  to  any  man  who  professes  any 
religion.  The  Catholic  does  not  indulge  the  chimerical  notion 
of  heaving  the  British  constitution  from  its  basis,  that  his 
priest  may  wear  lawn  sleeves  and  a  mitre.  If,  however,  he  is 
excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the  state,  merely  on  account 
of  his  religion;  if  he  is  made  an  invidious  exception  in  a 
country  which  permits  the  talents  and  virtues  of  all  other 
men  to  advance  them  to  the  highest  honours ;  and  if  this 
exception  extend  to  his  posterity,  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nas - 
centur  ab  illis,  they  will,  indeed,  have  a  sufficient  motive  to 
aim  at  the  destruction  of  that  state  which  heaps  upon  them 
only  so  heavy  a  load  of  injustice.” 

Plunkett’s  speech  was  heard  throughout  with  the  most 
profound  attention,  only  interrupted  by  frequent  cheering ; 
and  when  he  concluded,  there  were  loud  and  repeated  bursts 
of  acclamation  from  all  parts  of  the  House.  Mr.  Peel  felt 
strongly  the  difficulty  of  following  so  eloquent  an  antagonist ; 
he  had  not  been  himself  unmoved  by  the  grand  and  solemn 
allusion  to  the  illustrious  men  now  no  more,  who  had  advo¬ 
cated  Catholic  emancipation ;  and  Plunkett’s  eulogy  on  him¬ 
self,  had  keenly  touched  his  sensibilities  :  “  In  selecting  him  ” 
(Mr.  Peel),  said  the  great  orator,  “I  assure  him  I  do  it 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  talents,  to  his  acquirements,  to 
his  integrity,  and  to  his  high  principles,  as  a  statesman  and  a 
gentleman.  I  am  well  aware,  that  there  is  no  statesman 
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likely  to  become  more  influential  on  this  subject ;  and  I  may 
add,  tbat  there  is  no  person,  whose  adherence  in  what  I  must 
call  unfounded  prejudice^  is  likely  to  work  more  serious 
injury  to  the  country.”  Was  there  a  startling  echo  in  Peel’s 
own  bosom,  foreshadowing  a  future  yielding?  Those  who 
were  present  assure  us,  that  he  seemed  for  some  moments 
unnerved  by  Plunkett’s  powerful  appeal  j  but  whatever  were 
his  emotions,  they  were  soon  suppressed,  and  he  once  more 
stood  forth,  the  firm  champion  of  the  ascendency.  Like  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  in  Scott’s  poem— 

“  Beneath  the  intolerable  smart 
He  writhed;  then  sternly  mann’d  his  heart, 

To  play  his  hard  but  destined  part, 

And  to  the  table  sprang.” 

He  began  by  complaining  of  the  advantage  which  Plunkett 
had  taken,  by  basing  his  argument  on  the  refutation  of  a 
speech  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  delivered  four  years  ago ;  and 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  repaying  the  compliments  he  had 
received,  by  uniting  Grattan  and  Plunkett  in  the  following 
beautiful  eulogy :  “  In  attempting  to  follow  him  (Plunkett),  I 
must  first  allude  to  that  subject  with  which  the  right  honour- 
able  gentleman  has  prefaced  his  powerful  speech,  when  he 
paid  that  feeling  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
departed  senator,  under  whose  auspices  the  question  was  fiist 
brought  before  a  British  parliament.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
state,  that  all  which  that  eulogium  said  of  the  late  Mr. 
Grattan,  has  my  full  and  heartfelt  concurrence :  there  is  not 
a  word  of  it  to  which  I  do  not  fully  subscribe.  It  may  seem 
presumptuous  in  me  to  follow  the  orator  who  has  so  well 
characterized  departed  worth,  and  arrogate  to  myself  the 
right  of  praising  so  great  a  man.  I  have  not,  like  the  light 
honourable  gentleman,  enjoyed  with  the  subject  of  his  eulogy 
those  early  habits  of  intimacy ;  I  have  not  maintained  with 
him  that  political  relationship— that  unity  of  public  objects— 
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tliat  necessitudo  sortis,  as  it  was  expressed  by  an  elegant 
writer,  winch  tends  to  draw  so  closely  the  alliance  of  the 
intellect  and  the  heart.  Though  such  was  not  my  knowledge 
of  the  late  Mr.  Grattan,  I  knew  him  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
concur  in  everything  his  eloquent  friend  has  said  of  him; 
and  I  feel  that  he  has  not  exceeded  the  strictest  truth,  in  bear¬ 
ing  testimony  to  the  lustre  of  virtue  and  of  talent  by  which  he 
was  so  eminently  distinguished.  I  wish  to  convince  those 
who  were  not  so  well  acquainted  with  him,  that  a  feeling  of 
affectionate  regard  has  not  made  his  friend  estimate  too 
highly  the  merits  of  that  great  ornament  of  his  country ; 
and,  that  he  has  not  been  seduced  by  the  partialities  of  pri¬ 
vate  friendship,  to  overrate  the  splendid  qualities  of  his  cha¬ 
racter.  As  to  his  conduct,  whether  in  public  or  in  private, 
there  was  no  one  who  admired  him  more  than  I  did.  I  was 
going  to  say,  that  I  was  his  political  opponent ;  but  I  cannot, 
with  propriety,  make  use  of  that  term.  We  differed,  indeed, 
on  this  unfortunate  question ;  but  we  were  in  nothing  else  so 
much  at  variance,  as  to  be  political  combatants.  But  whether 
in  opposition  or  not,  there  was  in  Mr.  Grattan  that  mild 
dignity,  which  obtained  him  universal  respect;  while,  to 
quote  his  own  expression,  his  desperate  fidelity  to  his  cause, 
gained  him  universal  admiration.  But  of  all  his  great  quali¬ 
ties,  none  was  more  apparent  than  his  readiness  to  give  up 
whatever  interfered  with  his  public  duty,  and  even  to  sacrifice 
a  part  of  his  reputation,  when  a  great  public  principle  required 
it;  a  quality  which  has  been  justly  described  as  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  great  minds.  But  while  the  country  has  to 
lament  the  loss  of  Mr.  Grattan,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  the  great  question  which  the  vigour  of  his  mature  genius, 
the  decline  of  his  life,  and  even  his  departing  breath,  had 
advocated,  met  with  a  congenial  supporter  in  the  person  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman ;  one  fit  to  be  the  successor 
of  the  eloquent  and  intrepid  statesman  who  had  preceded 
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him;  and  one,  tlian  whom  no  man  wTas  more  worthy  to  wield 
the  arms  of  Achilles/'’ 

The  honourable  candour,  and  generous  feeling,  of  this 
eulogy,  won  on  the  House  even  more  than  its  eloquence ;  and 
favour  was  further  conciliated,  by  Mr.  Peel’s  expression  of 
modest  doubt,  declaring,  that  to  him  the  question  presented 
only  a  choice  of  evils.  In  alluding  to  the  great  names  which 
Plunkett  had  quoted,  he  said,  “  Does  he  suppose,  that  I  view 
the  existing  state  of  things  with  perfect  complacency  ?  No  : 
I  never  could  hear  those  names  mentioned,  which  were  ranged 
in  high  authority  against  me,  as  they  have  been  cited  in  this 
instance,  and  feel  altogether  satisfied.  I  do  not  stand  here 
to  take  any  sophistical  advantage  of  the  arguments  of  my 
opponents  :  it  is  not  the  love  of  victory,  but  the  sincere  desire 
to  state  my  honest  conviction,  which  makes  me  come  forward ; 
and  if  I  could  be  actuated  by  any  base  spirit  of  opposition,  I 
would  be  ashamed,  with  those  great  names  against  me,  to 
look  the  House  in  the  face.  The  authorities  which  have  been 
referred  to,  make  it  the  paramount  duty  of  every  man  to 
examine  the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  and  to  ascertain  that  no 
interested  views — no  ideas  of  visionary  danger  no  irrational 
hostility  to  a  great  class  of  his  fellow- subjects,  influence  his 
decision.  But  if,  after  such  a  close  and  scrutinizing  examina¬ 
tion  of  our  motives,  my  friends  and  I  find  it  necessary  still 
to  retain  our  opinions,  I  will  trust  to  the  liberality  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  for  doing  us  the  justice  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  it  is  in  the  fair  and  candid  exercise  of  a  free  judg¬ 
ment,  concerning  matters  most  important  to  the  religion  of 
the  state,  that  we  venture  to  differ  from  him,  and  the  great 

authorities  which  he  has  cited.” 

The  deprecatory  style  of  this  exordium  shows  that  Mr. 
Peel  already  felt  the  weight  of  authority  against  him;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  in  reference  to  his  future  career,  that  his  first 
argument  against  Catholic  emancipation,  was,  that  it  would 
necessarily  be  followed  by  the  more  dangerous  measures,  of 
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the  “repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts;”  for,  under 
his  own  administration,  the  latter  measure  had  the  precedence, 
as  infinitely  the  less  perilous  of  the  twro.  A  second  reason 
for  continuing  exclusion  is  so  curious,  in  reference  to  later 
times,  that  we  give  it  in  his  own  words :  “  If  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  admitted  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  to  other 
offices,  so  also  must  the  Quakers ;  and  the  principle  w'liich 
would  be  asserted  by  such  an  admission,  would  lead  to  such 
innovations  upon  the  British  constitution,  that  I,  for  one, 
must  be  permitted  to  oppose  it.”  "VVe  have  since  seen 
Quakers  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  eliciting 
compliments  to  their  legislative  assiduity,  from  Mr.  Peel 
himself.  Some  hesitation  is  evident  in  the  winding  up  of  this 
part  of  the  argument,  for  the  orator  puts  his  case  hypotheti¬ 
cally  :  “  The  present  motion,”  he  said,  “  is  to  introduce  into 
the  statute-book  a  new  set  of  laws,  conceding  privileges, 
and  granting  rights,  to  those  wdio  do  not  now  possess  them  : 
as  such,  it  is  entitled  to  our  most  serious  consideration.  The 
House  shoidd  recollect,  that  we  are  legislating  for  posterity ; 
and  I,  in  doing  so,  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  danger  in 
which  such  a  proposition  as  the  present  may  possibly  involve 
the  country.”  He  then  restated  his  argument  of  1817, 
founded  on  the  danger  to  which  the  Church  of  Ireland  would 
be  exposed,  and  concluded  with  the  following  very  remakable 
peroration : — 

“These  are  my  honest  sentiments  upon  this  great  and 
important  question.  They  are  uninfluenced  by  any  motive 
but  an  ardent  anxiety  for  the  durability  of  our  happy  consti¬ 
tution.  I  speak  my  own  sentiments,  without  attending  to 
the  apprehensions  of  others;  for  I  have  taken  no  pains  to 
collect  what  may  elsewhere  be  the  feelings  of  persons  who 
think  upon  this  subject.  Of  these,  or  the  impressions  which 
they  diffuse,  I  am  perfectly  careless ;  and,  upon  this  point,  I 
shall  say,  that  if  this  bill  succeeds,  and  eventually  revives 
hostile  feelings  among  the  people  of  this  country,  against  the 
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concessions  ivhich  it  involves,  I,  for  one,  shall  not  appeal  to 
that  angry  spirit,  if  it  arises  against  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
If  the  people  of  England  become  ronsed  by  its  success,  I 
shall  deprecate  upon  this,  as  well  as  I  have  done  upon  any 
other  occasion,  an  appeal  to  their  excited  passions,  upon  the 
wisdom  or  the  justice  of  the  measure.  Against  such  appeals, 
I  shall  always  set  my  face,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  delibe¬ 
rative  wisdom  of  parliament  is  better  calculated  to  weigh 
maturely  the  important  bearings  of  any  great  question,  than 
the  general  opinion  of  parties  elsewhere.  If  I  thought  the 
claims  contended  for  ivere  formed  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
state,  the  ivhole  voice  of  England  out  of  doors,  should  not  dis¬ 
suade  me  from  admitting  the  necessity  of  their  adoption.  It 
is,  however,  because  I  think  the  motion  not  calculated  to 
promote  any  good  purpose,  that  I  am  prepared  to  oppose  it 
to  the  utmost  of  my  means.  My  opinions  and  my  duty  here 
coincide,  and  upon  them  I  mean  consistently  to  act.  Upon 
this  occasion,  I  have  declined  resorting  to  any  influence  to 
counteract  the  fair  consideration  of  the  question.  I  have 
been,  it  is  true,  consulted  about  the  means  of  opposing  it; 
and  I  now  solemnly  declare,  that  my  advice  was  against, 
rather  than  for,  petitioning,  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  bill. 
I  have  told  the  parties  by  whom  I  have  been  consulted,  that 
I  care  not  for  their  petitions ;  I  value  them  not ;  for,  in  my 
view,  the  House  of  Commons  is  fully  competent  to  decide 
upon  the  whole  merit  of  the  case,  without  any  external  assist¬ 
ance.  I  think  we  require  no  illumination  from  without,  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  sound  decision  upon  whatever  question  is 
submitted  to  our  consideration.  This  being  my  opinion,  I 
have  given  no  encouragement  to  counter-petitioning  upon  this 
great  question.  I  can  most  conscientiously  assure  the  House, 
that  no  result  of  this  debate  can  give  me  unqualified  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  am,  of  course,  bound  to  wish,  that  the  opinions  which 
I  honestly  feel,  may  prevail ;  but  their  prevalence  must  still 
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be  mingled  with  regret  at  the  disappointment  which  I  know 
that  the  success  of  such  opinions  must  entail  on  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  my  fellow-subjects.  If,  however,  on  the  contrary, 
the  motion  succeeds,  no  man  who  hears  me  will  more  cordially 
rejoice,  if  my  predictions  prove  unfounded,  my  arguments 
groundless,  and  that  the  result  should  exemplify  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  right  honourable  mover,  and  give  increased 
confidence  to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  in  that 
interesting  country,  in  which  such  union  and  harmony  are 
most  desirable.” 

There  was  a  yielding  tone  in  these  concluding  sentences, 
which  led  many  to  hope,  that  the  time  was  not  distant, 
when  Mr.  Peel  himself  might  be  won  over  to  the  cause  of 
concession,  and  which  was  as  odious  to  the  bigots  of  his  own 
party,  as  it  was  pleasing  to  the  friends  of  emancipation.  As 
a  reply  to  Plunkett,  it  was  undeniably  a  failure ;  Peel  was  no 
match  for  him,  whom  Bushe  enthusiastically,  but  not  inap¬ 
propriately,  denominated  the  “ Wellington  of  the  senate;” 

Infelix  puer  atque  impar  congressus  Acliilli ; 
but,  m  fact,  Peel  deprecated  direct  combat,  and  his  speech 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  an  apology  for  advocating  the  cause  of 
exclusion  and  ascendancy.  It  was  said,  by  some  of  the  more 
violent  opponents  of  emancipation,  that  they  had  been  more 
injured  by  Peel’s  defence,  than  by  Plunkett’s  attack;  and 
the  popularity  which  he  had  acquired  with  the  Orange¬ 
men  was  totally  destroyed.  Certainly,  his  manifest  timidity 
and  hesitation  in  opposing  the  motion,  not  a  little  contributed 
to  its  unexpected  success ;  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  six, 
though,  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  division.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  had  predicted  a  very  different  result.  This  event  made 
an  important  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  Catholic  question, 
and  in  the  political  condition  of  Mr.  Peel;  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  examine  its  influences  and  probable  causes,  in  a 
separate  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MR.  PEEL  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  QUESTION,  IN  1821. 

A  little  before  Mr.  Plunkett  brought  forward  the  motion, 
of  which  we  have  recorded  the  unexpected  success,  those  who 
carefully  watched  the  symptoms  of  change  in  the  political 
world,  thought  that  they  saw  some  indications  on  the  part  of 
a  section  of  the  ministry,  to  strengthen  themselves  by  a  coa¬ 
lition  with  the  Grenville  party.  Lord  Grenville  had  given 
the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  proceedings  against  Queen 
Caroline,  and  had  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties :  his  friends,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  supported  the  ministerial  measures  for  the  Suppres¬ 
sion  of  Seditious  Meetings,  and  the  rest  of  the  coercive 
system,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Six  Acts,  and  had  thus 
completely  severed  themselves  from  the  Whig  opposition. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Liverpool  was  known  to  feel  very 
acutely  the  loss  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  quitted  office  on  account 
of  his  reluctance  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  against  Queen 
Caroline,  and  whose  exclusion  from  place  seemed  likely  to  be 
perpetual,  in  consequence  of  the  personal  dislike  which  his 
conduct  had  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  King.  Catholic 
emancipation  had  been  what  is  called  an  <c  open  question,”  in 
the  cabinet ;  but  its  chief  opponents,  Lords  Eldon,  Sidmouth, 
and  Bathurst,  with  Mr.  Yansittart,  had  formed  a  strong  and 
compact  party,  resolved  not  only  to  oppose  concession,  but  to 
prevent  any  new  advocate  of  the  measure  to  obtain  that 
influence  which  participation  in  ministerial  power  would  con¬ 
fer.  This  party,  at  first,  regarded  Mr.  Plunkett’s  motion  as  a 
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kind  of  oratorical  field-day,  in  which,  after  some  eloquent 
speeches  had  been  delivered,  the  motion  would  be  negatived 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  question  set  at  rest  until 
another  session.  Lord  Eldon,  in  writing  to  his  brother, 
says,  “  I  have  reason  to  be  confident,  that  when  Plunkett 
made  his  first  motion,  he  had  not  the  least  notion  that  he 
should  be  in  a  majority.  To  his  surprise,  however,  he  found 
himself  in  that  state.  It  then  became  necessary  to  do  what 
had  not  before  been  thought  of — to  set  about  drawing  acts  of 
parliament.”  His  lordship  veiy  justly  adds,  that  this  unex¬ 
pected  business  was  very  clumsily  executed.  The  general 
opinion  was,  that  Plunkett  only  intended  to  revive  the  ques¬ 
tion,  which  was  beginning  to  fall  a  little  into  oblivion,  in 
the  hope  that  the  Grenville  and  Liverpool  coalition  would 
lead  to  some  future,  but  speedy  arrangement  of  the  contro¬ 
versy,  and  that  the  moderate  and  conciliatory  tone  of  Mr. 
Peeks  opposition  was  designedly  adopted,  to  keep  the  matter 
open  for  compromise.  It  was  notorious,  that  Mr.  Peel  was 
about  to  enter  the  cabinet  through  the  influence  of  Lord 
Liverpool ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  premier :  it  was  more  than  suspected,  that  Lord 
Liverpool  himself  was  shaken  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  and  was  seriously  inclining  towards  concession.  We 
find  Lord  Eldon  writing  to  his  brother,  April  21st,  1821  : 
“  As  to  Liverpool,  I  do  not  know  what  he  means.  To  please 
Grenville,  he  makes  a  Regius  Professor— friend  to  the  Catho¬ 
lics  ;  to  please  Lansdowne,  he  makes  a  Bishop  of  Bristol  and 
Regius  Professor — friend  to  the  Catholics.  He  therefore, 

I  dare  say,  wiU  not  stir  a  step  beyond  pronouncing  in  words 
his  speech.  I  am  not  quite  content  with  this,  and  yet  I  don't 
know  what  to  do ;  but  what  he  does,  or  does  not,  I  think, 
should  not  regulate  me.  Can  a  man,  who  makes  such  a 
Secretary  for  Ireland  as  we  have,  and  two  such  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessors,  and  such  a  Bishop,  be  serious?” 
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The  Secretary  for  Ireland,  whose  appointment  stirred  the 
bile  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  Grant,  afterwards  Lord  Glenelg,  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  eloquent  supporters  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and 
the  first  minister  who  introduced  impartiality  of  administra¬ 
tion  into  Ireland,  by  setting  himself  against  the  ascendency 
which  Mr.  Peel  had  unwisely  allowed  the  Orange  party 
to  assume  at  the  Castle.  In  his  speech  on  Mr.  Plunkett’’ s 
motion,  he  had  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  House  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  compact  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
made  with  the  Catholics  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  “I 
implore  the  House,”  he  said,  “  to  consider  that  the  fate  of 
Ireland  is  at  stake — to  look  at  the  state  of  the  population  of 
that  country — to  reflect  on  its  present  misery — and  on  what 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  already  done  for  that 
country,  under  the  auspices  of  our  late  sovereign.  Let  it  no 
longer  be  said  of  Ireland,  that,  having  performed  the  duties 
which  the  constitution  exacted,  she  is  still  excluded  from  the 
privileges  to  which  she  has  a  constitutional  right.  I  call  on 
the  House  this  night  to  ratify  the  solemn  contract  of  the 
Union,  and  to  make  that  great  measure  in  reality  what  it  is 
in  name.  What  did  Mr.  Peel,  who  projected  that  measure, 
conceive  to  be  its  nature?  What  meaning  did  that  great 
statesman  attach  to  the  following  fines,  which  he  applied  to 
the  union  of  the  two  countries  ? 

Non  ego  nec  Teueris  Italos  parere  jubabo 

Nec  mihi  regna  peto  :  paribus  se  legibus  ambse 

Invictse  gentes  seterna  in  fcedeva  mittant. 

What,  I  ask,  did  Mr.  Pitt  understand  by  the  external  laws  of 
confederacy,  which  were  in  future  to  bind  those  nations,  not 
by  the  relations  of  conquerors  and  conquered,  but  in  equality 
of  laws  ?  We  profess  to  follow  the  policy  of  that  enlightened 
statesman  in  our  intercourse  and  relations  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  )  but  on  his  system  of  domestic  policy  we  have  not  yet 
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acted,  nor  will  the  maxims  on  which  that  system  was  founded 
he  reduced  to  practice  until  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  shall 
record  the  liberation  of  Ireland.  Let  us  look  to  the  recent 
improvements  in  Ireland.  We  shall  find  that  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  been  seized  of  educating  all  classes  of  society  in 
that  country.  We  shall  there  see  a  generous  people  making 
every  effort,  under  every  disadvantage,  for  improving  the 
situation  and  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society.  There  are  securities  springing  up  where  they  were 
least  expected,  as  if  sent  by  Providence  to  remove  a  base  and 
illiberal  pretext.” — Well  might  Lord  Eldon  doubt  whether 
Lord  Liverpool  was  serious  in  his  opposition  to  emanci¬ 
pation,  when  he  appointed  the  author  of  such  liberal  and 
enlightened  sentiments  to  the  responsible  office  of  Secretary 
for  Ireland. 

The  preliminary  steps  of  introducing  resolutions,  and  then 
the  first  reading  of  a  bill  founded  on  them,  passed  over  as 
matters  of  course.  The  second  reading  was  fixed  for  the 
16  th  of  hi  arch,  but  just  before  the  debate  commenced, 
a  petition  was  presented,  got  up  at  the  instigation  of  Dr. 
Milner,  professing  to  be  a  protest  against  the  measure,  on 
the  part  of  certain  Roman  Catholics.  Seven  of  the  English 
Vicars-Apostolic  approved  of  the  measure,  but  the  eighth 
now  came  forward  to  practise  the  same  insidious  arts  which 
he  had  treacherously  but  successfully  employed  in  1813. 
Plunkett  denounced  the  reverend  incendiary  with  merited 
severity,  and  concluded  with  an  eloquent  passage  which  should 
never  be  forgotten.  “  I  have  never,”  he  said,  “  expected 
a  general  concurrence  :  it  is  visionary  to  expect  the  con¬ 
currence  of  bigotry.  Bigotry  is  unchangeable  :  I  care  not 
whether  it  is  Homan  Catholic  bigotry  or  Protestant  bigotry 
. — its  character  is  the  same — its  pursuits  are  the  same — true 
to  its  aim,  though  besotted  in  its  expectations — steady  to  its 
purpose,  though  blind  to  its  interests — for  bigotry,  time  flows 
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the  lowest  orders  of  the  community,  at  the  same  time  that 
you  repel  from  it  the  highest  orders  of  the  gentry.  This  is 
not  the  surest  or  safest  way  to  bind  Ireland  to  the  rest  of  the 
empire  in  ties  of  affection.  What  is  there  to  prevent  our 
union  from  being  drawn  more  closely  ?  Is  there  any  moral, 
any  physical  obstacle?  Opposuit  natura?  No  such  thing. 
We  have  already  bridged  the  channel.  Ireland  now  sits  with 
us  in  the  representative  assembly  of  tho  empire  :  and  when 
she  was  allowed  to  come  there,  why  was  she  not  also  allowed 
to  bring  with  her  some  of  her  Catholic  children?  For  many 
years  we  have  been  erecting  a  mound  not  to  assist  or  improve, 
but  to  thwart  nature.  .We  have  raised  it  high  above  the 
waters,  and  it  has  stood  there  frowning  hostility  and  effecting 
separation.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  chance  and 
design,  the  necessities  of  man,  and  the  silent  workings  of 
nature,  have  conspired  to  break  down  this  mighty  structure, 
till  there  remained  of  it  only  a  narrow  isthmus,  standing 

licit, ween  two  kindred  sons. 

Which  mounting  viow’d  each  other  from  ufur, 

And  long’d  to  meet. 

What  then  shall  be  our  conduct  ?  Shall  we  attempt  to 
repair  the  breaches  and  fortify  the  ruins  ? — a  hopeless  and 
ungracious  undertaking  1  or  shall  we  leave  them  to  moulder 
away  by  time  and  accident  ?  a  sure,  but  distant  and  thank¬ 
less  consummation — or  shall  we  not  rather  cut  away  at  onco 
the  isthmus  that  remains,  allow  free  course  to  the  current 
which  has  been  artificially  impeded,  and  float  upon  the 
mingling  waves  the  ark  of  our  glorious  constitution  ?” 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Canning  referred  to  the  alarm 
expressed  by  some  at  the  probable  return  of  O’Connell  and 
similar  demagogues  to  parliament.  “  I  only  answer,”  he  said, 
“  that  in  parliament  I  wish  to  see  them.  I  have  never  known 
a  demagogue,  who,  when  elected  to  a  scat  in  this  House,  did 
not  iii  the  course  of  six  months  shrink  to  his  proper  dimen- 
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sions.  In  the  event  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  it  would  he 
my  wish  to  see  a  little  nest  of  boroughs  reserved  for  their 
separate  use.  I  should  not  be  alarmed  at  their  introduction, 
even  though  they  had  been  qualified  in  Palace-yard.  Here, 
I  should  say,  let  the  demagogue  appear,  and  let  him  do  his 
worst.” 

His  peroration  was  in  the  highest  style  of  parliamentary 
eloquence  :  “  The  moment,”  he  said,  “  is  peculiarly  favourable 
for  discussion,  and  singularly  free  from  any  hazard  with 
which  the  measure  might  otherwise  ho  attended.  We  are 
now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  peace  achieved  by  the  common 
efforts  of  both  religions,  by  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant 
arms,  and  cemented  by  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  blood ; 
a  peace,  which,  notwithstanding  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  I  hope,  and  believe,  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  permanent.  But  it  becomes  us,  with  a  view  to 
political  contingencies,  to  fortify  ourselves,  by  adopting  all 
those  means  of  strength  which  are  offered  to  our  hands ;  and 
never  did  a  more  auspicious  period  occur  for  such  a  purpose. 
How  beneficial,  to  extinguish  a  question  that  never  can  be 
discussed  without  agitating  large  classes  of  the  community ! 
How  desirable,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  which  must  follow 
the  loss  of  the  question,  at  this  time — its  revival  from  year  to 
year,  with  increasing  and  more  hopeless  agitation  1  How 
delightful,  to  convert  the  murmur  of  national  discontent  into 
the  voice  of  national  gratitude  1  The  expression  of  national 
gratitude  is  not  always  conveyed  by  the  proud  arch,  or  the 
triumphal  column ;  but  let  this  grand  effort  of  legislation  be 
consummated,  and  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  but 
that  the  sentiment  will  be  effectually  inspired,  and  unequivo¬ 
cally  displayed.  It  is  indifferent  to  me,  provided  the  result 
be  concord,  on  which  side  the  work  of  conciliation  begins : 
I  care  not  whether  the  boon  is  plucked  from  Protestant 
acknowledgment,  by  the  patience,  the  long-suffering,  and  the 
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supplications  of  the  Catholic,  or  is  tendered,  in  generous 
confidence,  as  a  voluntary  boon.  It  would,  in  either  case, 
like  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven,  bless  both  the  giver  and  the 
receiver ;  resembling  those  silent  operations  of  nature,  which 
pervade  and  vivify  the  universe,  receiving  and  repaying 
mutual  benefits,  whether  they  rise  in  the  grateful  exhalation, 
or  descend  in  the  fertilizing  shower.  To  conclude,  I  conjure 
the  House  to  adopt  a  measure,  from  which  I  entertain  a  con¬ 
viction,  approaching  to  prescience,  that,  far  from  having  cause 
to  repent  of  its  result,  we  shall  long  reap  a  rich  harvest  of 
national  strength,  and  happiness,  and  renown.” 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  March,  the  House 
divided,  and  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
eleven.  The  achievement  of  such  a  triumph  on  “Patrick’s 
day,  in  the  morning,”  rendered  the  victory  doubly  acceptable 
in  Ireland.  A  sharp  debate  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  March, 
when  the  progress  of  the  hill  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Sir 
W.  Scott  (afterwards  Lord  Stowell),  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Charles  Wetherell.  Mr.  Peel,  on  this  occasion,  confined 
himself  to  protesting  against  the  proposed  modification  of 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  which,  he  contended,  would  involve  a 
tacit  recognition  of  the  Pope’s  spiritual  authority.  His  views 
were  regarded  as  over-refined,  if  not  captious ;  and  the  clause 
to  which  he  objected,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fourteen. 
On  the  26th,  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  parliament,  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Bankes  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  hut  was  supported  by  Mr.  Canning,  in  a  speech 
hardly  inferior  to  that  which  he  delivered  on  the  second 
reading ;  and  he  again  triumphed,  by  a  majority  of  twelve. 
Mr.  Peel  took  no  part  in  this  debate;  hut  on  the  27th,  he 
moved,  that  Catholics  should  he  excluded  from  the  privy 
council,  and  from  all  judicial  situations;  exceptions,  which 
he  justified  by  the  following  argument :  “  Nothing,”  he  said, 
“could  be  a  harsher  inconsistency,  than  to  declare  men  eligible 
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to  fill  certain  offices,  and  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  to  punish 
them,  if  they  venture  to  exercise,  or  advise  the  exercise  of, 
the  patronage  properly  attached  to  those  offices ;  so  that, 
though  they  might  become  the  responsible  ministers  of  the 
crown,  and  constitutionally  bound  to  advise  the  crown  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  country ;  yet,  the  moment  they  ventured 
to  perform  their  duties,  and  tender  their  advice,  they  became 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  misdemeanour.  Rather  than  expose 
Catholics  to  such  unjustifiable  mortification,  I  must  object  to 
their  being  placed  in  those  offices,  where  they  would  have  to 
combat  such  manifest  inconsistencies.  How  was  it  possible, 
that  a  Roman  Catholic  could  take  the  privy  councillor’s  oath, 
and  do  liis  duty  accordingly,  exposed  to  these  humiliatory 
qualifications?  How  could  he  swear  ‘faithfully  and  truly  to 
declare  his  mind  and  opinion  to  the  crown,  according  to  his 
heart  and  conscience/  when,  by  giving  his  advice,  he  might 
commit  a  misdemeanour?  I  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  Catho¬ 
lic  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  that  a 
question  is  discussed  before  him,  touching  the  education  of 
the  children  of  a  king;  is  it  likely,  that,  according  to  his 
‘  heart  and  conscience/  he,  if  a  rigid  Catholic,  would  recom¬ 
mend  a  Protestant  education  for  the  royal  children?  A  privy 
councillor  was,  according  to  the  words  of  Lord  Coke,  ‘a  chosen 
sentinel’  of  the  constitution  :  is  it  probable  he  would  continue 
to  he  that,  if  a  Catholic,  and  restricted  by  these  inconsistent 
qualifications?  Pursuing,  therefore,  the  principle,  the  policy, 
and  the  necessity,  which  regulated  the  act  for  the  succession 
to  the  throne,  I  must  conclude,  that  Catholics  can  never  he 
deemed  eligible  to  fill  that  office.”  It  is  obvious,  that  this 
same  reasoning  would  apply  equally  to  Presbyterians;  hut 
members  of  the  Scottish  Church  had  been  long  and  fre¬ 
quently  advisers  of  the  crown,  without  the  slightest  objection 
being  made  to  them,  on  the  part  of  the  Anglican  establish¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Peel’s  amendment  was  rejected,  by  a  majority  of 
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nineteen ;  and  on  the  same  evening,  there  was  a  majority  of 
forty-three  against  Mr.  Goulburn’s  proposal  to  exclude  Roman 
Catholics  from  being  governors  of  colonies. 

It  was  not  until  the  debate  on  the  third  reading,  that  Mr. 
O’Connell’s  name  was  brought  into  the  discussion ;  still  adher¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Milner,  he  vehemently  denounced  the  clauses  of 
security;  but  when  he  attempted  to  get  up  an  aggregate 
meeting  in  Dublin,  he  could  not  procure  nine  persons  to  sign 
the  requisition.  The  principal  notice  of  Mr.  O’Connell’s 
opposition  was  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  who  united  in 
himself  the  somewhat  inconsistent  functions  of  a  master  in 
the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  and  representative  of  the  city 

of  Dublin.  He  was  a  man  of  very  moderate  talents _ of 

very  limited  information ;  he  had  risen  in  life,  principally  by 
his  vehemence  in  advocating  the  cause  of  Protestant  ascen¬ 
dancy,  which  procured  him  the  patronage  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Manners,  and  Mr.  Attorney- General  Saurin;  his  intolerance 
was  carried  to  an  excess  that  exposed  him  to  ridicule ;  he  was 
more  than  once  the  butt  at  which  Canning  and  Plunkett 
aimed  their  shafts  of  wit;  but  they  might  as  well  have 
attempted,  with  a  damask  needle,  to  pierce  the  hide  of  a  rhi¬ 
noceros,  as  to  hope,  by  lively  satire,  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
one  fenced  by  the  triple  guard  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  and 
self-conceit.  On  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Ellis  said, 

I  conceive  it  clear,  that  the  Catholics  are  hostile  to  the  bill, 
from  the  opposition  which  it  has  met  with  from  an  eminent 
Catholic  barrister,  wdio  is  always  considered  as  speaking  their 
sentiments.  Why  is  that  gentleman  the  acknowledged  leader 
and  organ  of  the  Catholic  body  ?  It  cannot  be  on  account  of 
his  family,  which,  though  respectable,  is  of  yesterday,  compared 
with  some  of  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland :  neither  is  it  for  his 
talents;  for  his  eloquence  is  but  of  mushroom  celebrity,  and 
is  far  outshone  by  the  talents  opposed  to  him.  What,  then 
is  it,  that  gives  him  the  confidence  of  the  Catholic  body?  It 
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is,  that  he  really  and  truly  expresses  their  feelings  and  senti¬ 
ments.” 

To  this,  Mr.  Rohinson  very  properly  replied:  “  I  am  no  more 
disposed  to  take  the  feelings  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
from  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  than  I  am  to  take 
the  feelings  of  the  Catholics  from  that  nameless  barrister,  that 
mushroom  orator,  as  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
has  called  him ;  who,  eloquent  as  he  may  he — active,  as  we 
all  know  he  is — does  not,  I  am  persuaded,  in  the  ravings  of 
his  eloquence,  speak  the  true  and  honest  feelings  of  the  Irish 
Catholics.  It  is  on  this  account,  that — although  I  know  Mr. 
O’Connell  is  dissatisfied — although  I  know  Mr.  O’Connell 
always  has  been  dissatisfied — and  although  I  believe  that  he 
always  Avill  he  dissatisfied — I  have  no  doubt,  that,  if  the 
present  measuse  is  passed,  it  will  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
great  body  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.” 

The  truth  was,  that  the  Catholic  aristocracy  and  gentry, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  the  prelates  and  priests, 
who  had  been  educated  on  the  Continent,  courted,  rather  than 
shunned,  some  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the  government. 
But  the  only  reasonable  ground  on  which  a  government  can 
pretend  to  interfere  with  a  hierarchy,  is  the  concession  of 
temporalities  :  the  veto,  or  any  similar  security,  might  reason¬ 
ably  have  been  connected  with  any  plan  for  the  payment  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  by  the  state ;  hut  it  had  no  logical  con¬ 
nection  with  the  enfranchisement  of  the  laity.  But  the  Irish 
Catholic  Church  is  paid  exclusively  by  the  people ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  in  the  people,  and  not  in  the  minister,  if  there  be 
any  question  in  the  matter,  that  the  control  over  clerical 
appointments  should  be  placed.  O  Connell  appealed  to  the 
people ;  he  roused  their  prejudices— he  kindled  their  passions 
—he  flattered  their  vanity,  until  he  rendered  them  so  intoler¬ 
ant  and  despotic,  that  all  moderate  men  were  disgusted  with 
the  Catholic  cause.  The  Catholic  peers,  and  the  Catholic 
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bishops  the  gentry  and  the  merchants— retired ;  their  places 
were  occupied  by  barristers  without  briefs,  and  doctors  with¬ 
out  patients.  The  ravings  of  these  men  disgusted  the  most 
steady  friends  of  the  Catholic  cause,  and  certainly  delayed 
emancipation  by  ten  or  twelve  years. 

But  the  expulsion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  from  the 
Catholic  movement  by  the  adoption  of  Jacobin  tactics  in 


organizing  a  mob  to  overawe  the  discussions,  was  not  the 
only  injury  which  O’Connell  inflicted  on  the  Catholic  cause, 
lie  laboured  sedulously  to  get  up  an  anti-English  feeling  in 
Ireland,  and  thus  gave  fresh  strength  to  anti-Irish  prejudices 
in  England.  The  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  Eman¬ 
cipation  was,  that  it  was  necessary  to  complete  the  Union,  and 
was  implied  in  the  conditions  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  carried  that 
great  measure;  but  O’Connell  denounced  the  Union,  and 
more  than  once  offered  to  fraternize  even  with  Orangemen 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  its  repeal.  In  the  end  he  may 
be  said  to  have  extorted  emancipation  from  a  reluctant 
government,  but  lie  may  with  equal  truth  be  said  to  have 
prevented  the  boon  from  having  been  long  before  conceded 
by  a  willing  administration.  Mr.  Peel’s  declaration  that  he 
would  countenance  no  agitation  against  the  measure,  and 
that,  it  it  should  be  carried  against  his  opinion,  he  would 
do  all  m  his  power  to  soften  down  any  asperities  which  it 
might  occasion,  was  known  to  express  the  feelings  of  Lord 
Liverpool ;  that  minister  was  not  unwilling  to  see  the  measure 
carried,  but  he  shrunk  from  any  direct  agency  in  effecting 
such  a  consummation. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  by  a  majority  of  nineteen, 
and  thus  for  the  first  time  the  measure  of  emancipation  was 
carried  through  all  the  stages  of  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  in  the  Upper 
House,  which  of  course  is  purely  formal.  Lord  Liverpool 
very  temperately  stated  his  intention  “  to  oppose  it  as  an 
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individual.”  The  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  made  a  similar 
intimation,  but  in  rather  stronger  terms,  and  this  was 
supposed  to  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  measure  for  the 
session.  Still  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  something 
would  be  done,  and  that  either  the  Premier  or  the  Chancellor 
would  point  out  some  way  of  escape  from  existing  difficulties 
in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading.  This  expectation  was 
increased  by  Lord  Harro  why's  speech  on  the  first  night  of 
the  debate ;  holding  the  office  of  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  and  possessing  considerable  influence  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  world  from  his  zealous  support  of  Bible  and  Missionary 
Societies,  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  measure  was  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  emancipation. 
These  hopes  were  dashed  by  a  short  speech  from  the  Duke  of 
York,  “  he  declared  that  his  opposition  to  the  bill  arose  from 
principles  which  he  had  embraced  ever  since  he  had  been 
able  to  judge  for  himself,  and  which  he  hoped  he  should 
cherish  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.”  At  this  time,  the  Duke 
of  York  was  not  only  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  crown,  but 
he  was  known  to  possess  complete  influence  over  the  mind  of 
George  IV.,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  he  spoke 
the  king’s  sentiments  as  well  as  his  own.  The  door  was  there¬ 
fore  closed  against  compromise  or  any  rational  attempt  to 
settle  the  question,  and  further  deliberation  was  little  better 
than  a  farce.  The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
nine,  and  among  its  opponents  we  find  the  name  not  only  of 
the  Duke  of'  York,  but  also  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  after¬ 
wards  King  William  IV. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  early  in  July,  and  on  the  19th 
of  that  month,  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  George  IV. 
was  performed  with  more  of  lavish  extravagance  than  real 
splendour.  The  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline  having  been 
refused  any  participation  in  the  ceremony,  and  even  a  ticket 
of  admission  to  the  abbey,  was  so  ill-advised,  as  to  seek  an 
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entrance.  She  was  of  course  excluded  by  the  door-keepers, 
and  treated  very  coolly  by  the  collected  mob,  whose  sympathy 
for  her  cause  was  lost  in  their  anxiety  to  see  the  show. 
Mortification  at  this  result  hastened  her  death ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  her  evil  fortune  was  not  to  end  with  her  life ;  her  funeral 
was  a  scene  of  disgraceful  rioting,  and  a  sharp  scuffle  took 
place  over  her  coffin. 

While  the  remains  of  the  Queen  were  on  their  way  to 
Brunswick,  George  TY.  visited  Ireland.  He  was  received 
by  all  classes  with  the  most  unbounded  joy;  reconciliation 
dinners  were  given,  at  which  Catholic  leaders  and  Orange 
functionaries  exchanged  fraternal  embraces ;  O’Connell’s  fer¬ 
vour  of  loyalty  was  carried  to  the  excess  of  servile  adulation ; 
the  Catholics  professed  the  most  unbounded  devotion  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign;  and  the  ascendency  stood  aghast 
at  finding  itself  surpassed  in  declarations  of  passive  obedi¬ 
ence.  It  has  been  said  that  by  this  display,  O’Connell  hoped 
to  win  for  his  cause  the  affection  of  George  IY. ;  a  piece  of 
statesmanship  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  children  who 
expect  to  catch  birds  by  throwing  salt  on  their  tails.  In 
fact,  his  self-imposed  humiliation  had  the  very  contrary 
effect :  as  the  king  heard  no  lamentation  of  grievance,  and 
was  offered  no  petition  for  redress,  he  very  sagely  concluded, 
that  the  Irish  were  very  well  satisfied  already,  and  that 
emancipation  was  only  sought  by  some  obscure  faction.  To 
the  obtrusive  manifestations  of  Irish  affection  he  responded 
with  a  theatrical  display  of  sentiment ;  at  parting,  he  pressed 
the  shamrock,  as  the  national  emblem,  to  his  heart;  shed 
a  few  sentimental  tears;  and  left  the  shores,  “  overpowered 
by  the  acclamations  of  his  faithful  people.” 

To  complete  the  farce,  George  IV.  directed  Lord  Sidmouth 
to  address  a  farewell  letter  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  recom¬ 
mending  peace  and  union.  For  some  months  the  Catholics 
clung  to  the  wretched  illusion,  that  this  letter  heralded  a 
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change  of  system ;  nor  were  they  undeceived  until  they  saw 
that  the  same  men  were  continued  in  office,  and  the  same 
measures  of  exclusion  were  pertinaciously  maintained.  The 
letter  was  then  regarded  in  its  true  light,  as  a  mere  idle  pro¬ 
clamation  for  temporary  purposes.  The  Protestant  laughed 
at  the  credulity  of  the  Catholic,  and  scornfully  resumed  his 
ancient  ascendency ;  the  Catholic,  ashamed  and  indignant  at 
the  deception,  sunk  for  a  season  into  hopelessness  and 
lethargy.  In  the  country,  the  gaudy  and  hollow  bubble  of 
conciliation,  burst  more  speedily ;  the  peasantry  of  Limerick, 
Mayo,  Tipperaiy,  and  Cavan,  renewed  their  agrarian  out¬ 
rages,  and  a  system  of  tumult,  robbery,  murder,  and  assassi¬ 
nation,  commenced,  scarcely  to  be  paralelled  in  the  annals  of 
any  civilized  country. 

But  while  we  lament  that  the  excitable  Irish  were  duped 
by  the  king’s  hollow  professions  of  affection,  it  must  be 
pleaded,  in  palliation,  that  even  so  experienced  a  statesman 
as  Lord  Eldon  was  led  to  believe  that  a  change  was  contem¬ 
plated.  There  had  been  some  disunion  between  George  IV . 
and  Lord  Liverpool;  Sidmouth  was  fixed  on  retiring  from 
office,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the  crafty  Chancellor 
wrote  to  his  brother,  was  “  convinced,  that  the  king  is  inclined 
to  sweep  the  cabinet  of  the  whole  of  us,  and  that  he  feels 
very  strongly,  that  we  have  all  experienced,  and  are  likely  to 
experience,  treatment  not  very  easy  to  bear.”  The  fact  is, 
that  Lord  Liverpool  was  very  anxious  to  bring  Mr.  Canning 
back  to  the  cabinet,  believing  that  the  death  of  the  queen 
had  removed  the  only  cause  for  his  exclusion.  Through  the 
Marchioness  of  Conyngham,  who  had  joined  the  royal  house¬ 
hold  on  the  king’s  return  from  Ireland,  an  influence  was 
established  at  court,  hostile  to  Lord  Eldon’s  party ;  but  the 
Duke  of  York  still  adhered  to  the  Chancellor,  and  it  was 
chiefly  through  his  means,  that  the  disruption  of  the  Liver- 
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pool  ministry  was  averted.  Had  tliat  cabinet  been  dissolv  ed 
in  tbe  close  of  1821,  it  would  have  been  all  but  impossible  to 
form  an  administration,  which  would  not  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  propose  Catholic  emancipation,  as  one  of  its  eailiest 
measures. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MR.  PEEL,  AS  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  THE  HOME 
DEPARTMENT. 

Lord  Liverpool,  at  the  close  of  1821,  felt  that  his  cabinet 
required  additional  strength.  Great  distress  was  felt  in  the 
agricultural  districts ;  numerous  meetings  were  held  by  the 
landed  proprietors  and  farmers,  deploring  their  condition, 
and  soliciting  a  remedy ;  the  inconveniencies  of  a  return  to  a 
metallic  currency  began  to  press  heavily  on  men  encumbered 
with  debts  and  mortgages ;  and  there  Avas  far  from  being  a 
perfect  accordance  between  the  ministers,  on  many  important 
questions  of  public  policy.  The  premier,  therefore,  sought  a 
coalition  with  Lord  Grenville’s  folloAvers  :  they  were,  indeed, 
few  in  number,  and  their  leader  was  too  old  and  infirm  to 
take  any  active  part  in  public  life ;  but  they  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  men  of  business ;  on  all  subjects  but  Catholic 
emancipation,  their  opinions  were  nearer  to  those  of  the  minis¬ 
try,  than  to  the  sentiments  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Whig 
opposition  5  and,  finally,  they  were  not  reluctant  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  office.  The  bargain  was  soon  struck :  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham  was  created  a  duke,  Mr.  C.  Wynne  was 
appointed  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and  Mr.  R.  Wynne  became 
Envoy  to  the  Swiss  Cantons.  The  coalition  was  hardly  less 
odious  to  the  Eldon  section  of  the  cabinet,  which  the  Gren¬ 
villes  had  joined,  than  to  the  Whigs  they  had  abandoned. 
We  find  Lord  Eldon  retailing,  with  great  glee,  some  of  the 
witticisms  which  the  Whigs  vented  on  the  deserters.  Thus  he 
writes  to  Lady  E.  G.  Bankes :  “  Lord  Holland  says,  all  arti- 
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cles  are  now  to  be  bad  at  low  prices,  except  Grenvilles.  Lord 
Erskine,  alluding  to  Charles  Wynne’s  voice,  says,  ministers 
are  hard  run,  hut  they  still  have  a  squeak  for  it.” 

A  still  more  important  change  was  made  in  the  government 
of  Ireland:  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  an  old  and  steady 
supporter  of  the  Catholic  claims,  was  appointed  Lord- Lieu¬ 
tenant ;  and  Plunkett,  who  had  so  recently  carried  a.meaeure 
of  emancipation  triumphantly  through  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  was  appointed  Attorney-General,  in  the  room  of  Saurin, 
the  vehement  and  rather  bigoted  advocate  of  Protestant 
ascendancy.  Under  these  new  auspices,  it  was  supposed  that 
every  ebullition  of  the  rancorous  spirit  which  exulted  in  the 
depression  of  the  Catholics,  would  be  discouraged — the  fanatic 
zeal  of  the  Orange  party  would  be  repressed — the  affections 
of  the  Catholics  would  be  conciliated ;  and,  from  the  -vigorous 
measures  which  the  energy  of  Lord  Wellesley’s  character 
would  lead  him  to  adopt,  coupled  with  his  freedom  from  anti- 
Catholic  prejudices,  his  administration,  it  was  hoped,  would 
prove  an  epoch,  from  which  Ireland  might  date  an  era  of 
internal  union  and  tranquillity. 

More  false  reasoning  than  that  by  which  such  expectations 
were  supported,  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  statesman. 
Had  it  been  the  intention  of  the  cabinet  to  confer  political 
power  on  the  Catholics,  they  could  not  have  found  persons 
more  eminently  qualified  to  carry  such  policy  into  effect ;  hut 
they  were  resolved  to  maintain  their  system  of  exclusion,  and 
yet  to  entrust  the  administration  of  the  system  to  men  who 
openly  condemned  it,  as  equally  impolitic  and  unjust.  The 
Protestants  could  not  be  prevented  from  boasting  of  an 
ascendency,  which  they  held  in  defiance  of  their  rulers ;  and 
when  the  supreme  power  discouraged  their  ebullitions  of  tri¬ 
umph,  they  were  only  induced  to  assert  their  superiority  more 
loudly,  and  in  a  manner  more  galling  to  those  beneath  them. 
The  Catholics,  already  galled  by  the  deception  which  the 
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king  had  practised  on  them,  or,  rather,  which  their  own 
egregious  folly,  at  the  time  of  the  royal  visit,  had  led  them 
to  practise  upon  themselves,  were  silent  and  sullen.  The 
advances  of  the  vice-regal  coiu’t  were  received  with  apathy,  if 
not  suspicion;  they  had  a  striking  proof  of  the  hollowness  of 
the  delusion  in  which  they  had  indulged,  when  a  committee, 
which  had  been  appointed  to  arrange  a  grand  reconciliation- 
dinner,  to  commemorate  the  first  anniversary  of  the  king’s 
visit,  were  compelled  to  relinquish  publicly  their  trust,  from 
the  impossibility,  which  they  experienced,  of  carrying  it  into 
effect. 

Another  change  which  took  place,  was  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Sidmouth  from  office :  he  retained  his  seat  in  the  cabi¬ 
net,  but  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Peel,  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.  Though  the  new  secretary 
seemed  to  possess  the  same  political  predilections,  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  principles,  as  his  predecessor,  those  who  looked 
more  narrowly  into  the  characters  of  the  two  men,  felt  assured 
that  the  change  of  persons  pointed  to  an  amelioration,  if  not 
an  entire  change  of  system.  Lord  Sidmouth  was  a  dull, 
heavy  plodder :  he  won  the  favour  of  George  III.,  by  his 
adoption  of  that  monarch’s  irrational  prejudices,  and  was 
called  to  preside  over  the  cabinet  when  Pitt  resigned  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  inability  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  at  the 
Union.  The  peace  of  Amiens  was  the  great  work  of  his 
administration ;  and  he  undid  this  himself,  by  rushing  into  a 
war,  to  escape  the  popular  clamour  raised  against  his  blunder¬ 
ing  negociations.  When  turned  out  by  Pitt,  he  discovered 
that  he  was  not  qualified  to  be  a  leader ;  and,  when  next  sum¬ 
moned  to  power,  he  selected  the  place  of  Home  Secretary, 
as  that  which  had  its  duties  most  strictly  defined  by  official 
routine.  Punishment  was  his  only  instrument  for  preserving 
the  peace.  Canning  had  given  him  the  nickname  of  “  the 
doctor;”  and  he  established  his  claim  to  it,  by  occasionally 
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exhibiting  a  professional  taste  for  blood-letting,  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  Manchester  massacre,  and  some  similar  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence.  Our  criminal  code,  which  was  at  that  time  atro¬ 
ciously  severe,  had  none  of  its  cruelties  mitigated  by  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Home  Office  :  in  the  year  1820,  fourteen 
persons  were  hanged  in  London,  in  one  week;  and  in  the 
years  1821,  the  number  of  executions  at  Newgate  was  thirty- 
three,  being  one-sixth  more  than  the  average  of  the  fifty 
preceding  years.  Lord  Sidmouth  was  thick-headed  and  cold¬ 
blooded,  hut  he  was  not  necessarily  hard-hearted ;  the  simple 
fact  was,  that  he  found  no  precedent  of  mercy  in  his  office, 
and  he  had  too  great  a  dread  of  innovation  to  make  one. 

Peel  entered  on  office  at  a  time  when  the  advance  of  intelli¬ 
gence  was  so  apparent,  that  no  man  could  hope  to  succeed  by 
adherence  to  an  antiquated  system.  He  had  set  his  heart  on 
becoming  premier,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  like 
his  great  example,  the  younger  Pitt.  The  Marquis  of  London- 
derry,  who  acted  as  ministerial  leader  in  the  Lower  House, 
was  not  ambitious  of  the  office  of  premier ;  he  was  too  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own  deficiencies ;  as  Foreign  Minister,  he  often 
displayed  the  most  ludicrous  ignorance  of  the  subjects  which 
came  within  his  own  department;  he  never  attempted  to 
discuss  any  large  question  of  general  policy,  without  showing 
that  such  matters  were  above  his  comprehension.  But  Peel 
had  two  competitors,  of  whom  he  had  every  reason  to  be 
afraid.  Canning,  the  most  fascinating  and  popular  of  orators, 
had  the  advantage  of  being  long  before  him  in  the  field ;  and 
there  was  a  reputation  growing  up  behind  him,  that  of  Lord 
J ohn  Russell,  in  which  the  people  of  England  had  a  hereditary 
interest.  Mr,  Peel  then  entered  on  office  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  had  a  reputation  to  make  as  well  as  to  sustain, 
for  he  was  fully  aware  that  his  anti-Catholic  speeches  would 
not  alone  sustain  his  reputation  as  a  statesman,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  might  eventually  enhance  his  difficulties. 
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The  distresses  of  the  agricultural  interest  engaged  the 
attention  of  parliament  in  the  session  of  1822  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  preceding  year.  Scarcely  had  parliament 
assembled,  when  Mr.  Brougham  moved,  “That  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  this  House,  well  considering  the  pressure 
of  public  burdens  upon  all,  but  especially  the  agricultural 
classes,  to  obtain  for  the  suffering  people  of  these  countries, 
but  especially  the  agricultural  classes,  such  a  reduction  of 
taxation  as  may  be  suited  to  the  change  in  the  value  of 
money,  and  may  afford  an  immediate  relief  to  the  distresses 
of  the  country.”  This  was  the  motion  of  a  partisan  rather 
than  a  statesman,  and  its  wording  exhibits  much  more  of 
faction  than  of  patriotism.  The  agricultural  classes  were 
not  more  distressed  than  many  other  of  the  industrial  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  community ;  the  landlords,  indeed,  were  not  able 
to  obtain  war-rents  in  time  of  peace,  and  were  therefore  much 
embarrassed  by  mortgages  and  other  pecuniary  engagements 
which  they  had  improvidently  contracted ;  but  the  landlords 
no  more  constituted  the  agricultural  classes,  than  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  shipowners  includes  sailors.  The  reference  to 
“  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,”  was  a  concession  to  the 
vulgar  prejudices  which  had  been  raised  against  the  “resump¬ 
tion  of  cash-payments ;”  a  measure  which  Mr.  Brougham  had 
described  as  the  greatest  merit  of  his  friend  Mr.  Horner,  by 
whom,  as  we  have  already  stated,  it  was  first  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  long  before  Mr.  Peel  introduced  his 
celebrated  bill.  Mr.  Brougham’s  sole  object  was  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  country-gentlemen  could  be  induced  to  abandon 
the  government,  and  hence  he  advanced  doctrines  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  Mr.  Curwen,  Mr.  Western, 
Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge,  and  others  of  that  class  of  rustic 
philosophers,  the  prime  article  in  whose  creed  was,  and  is, 
that  government  exists  only  to  enable  landlords  to  obtain 
the  highest  possible  rents.  Men  almost  doubted  the  evidence 
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of  their  senses  when  they  heard  Mr.  Brougham  labouring 
with  such  parasitical  zeal  to  flatter  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
country-gentlemen,  and  hinting  to  them,  that  if  the  comfort 
of  full  purses  could  not  otherwise  he  attained,  the  true  line  of 
policy  would  he  to  plunder  the  public  creditor,  that  landlords 
might  be  enriched. 

The  passage  in  his  speech,  most  loudly  cheered  by  the 
country-gentlemen,  clearly  points  either  to  a  renewed  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  currency,  or  a  compulsory  reduction  of  the 
national  debt.  “  My  decided  opinion,”  he  said,  “  is,  that 
when  the  pressure  is  so  great,  and  the  interest  so  mighty — 
for  the  very  existence  of  the  state  is  bound  up  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  land — the  country  has  only  one  limit  to  relief — 
the  making  that  relief  decidedly  effectual — that  if  one  mea¬ 
sure  of  reduction  will  not  do,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
another,  and  from  thence  to  another ;  and  that  if  all  reduc¬ 
tions  are  found  insufficient,  the  country  must  prepare  for 
other  measures, — for  measures  only  to  be  justified  by  a  para¬ 
mount,  unreasoning  necessity  !”  The  motion  was  very  coldly 
supported  by  the  Whigs;  the  country- gentlemen  proved 
insensible  to  Mr.  Brougham’s  “witcheries,”  and  he  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  104. 

Mr.  Peel  was  not  present  during  this  debate,  but  when 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  brought  forward  his  motion  for 
a  Committee  on  Agricultural  Distress,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  made  the  following  triumphant  vindication 
of  himself  and  his  measure.  “I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  bill  that  goes  by  my  name,  however 
small  a  portion  of  merit  I  had  in  the  measure — a  bill  that 
has  of  late  been  the  subject  of  discussion  with  every  one  wflio 
speculates  on  the  prevailing  distress,  within  and  without  the 
wralls  of  parliament.  From  the  share  I  had  in  introducing 
it  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  at  winch  it  wras  recom¬ 
mended,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  on  its  character 
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and  effects.  At  the  time  when  I  presented  it  to  parliament, 
and  when  it  was  more  popular  than  it  is  at  present,  I  arro¬ 
gated  to  myself  no  merit  from  the  work — I  willingly  gave  it 
to  those  to  whom  it  was  due;  and  now,  when  it  is  viewed 
with  a  less  partial  regard,  I  will  still  renounce  the  merit,  and 
take  my  share  of  the  responsibility.  I  confess  that,  after  all 
that  has  passed — after  the  measure  has  been  opposed  some¬ 
times  by  argument  and  sometimes  by  clamour — I  am  still  as 
much  disposed  to  maintain  its  justice  and  policy  as  I  was 
when  it  was  first  introduced.  I  will  not  shelter  myself  under 
the  immense  majority  who  concurred  with  me  on  that  occa¬ 
sion — I  will  not  shelter  myself  under  the  great  authorities 
who  concurred  in  my  views— I  will  not  shelter  myself  under 
the  consideration  that  party-feeling  was  at  that  time  laid 
aside,  and  that  all  parties  agreed  in  passing  a  law  which  was 
thought  necessary  for  the  safety  of  all.  Notwithstanding 
the  evils  ascribed  to  it, — notwithstanding  the  disapprobation 
since  expressed,  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  there  was 
then  no  alternative — that  the  measure  was  in  itself  vrise,  and 
conducive  to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire — that  the 
agricultural  interests  have  not  been  depressed  by  its  operation 
— and  consequently,  that  whatever  depression  they  have  since 
experienced,  is  in  no  peculiar  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  it. 
I  will  contend,  that  it  has  promoted  the  general  interests ; 
and  that  agriculture,  which  has  not  been  injured  by  it,  would 
soon  feel  what  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests 
had  already  felt.  It  is  natural  and  common  to  feel  acutely 
the  evil  that  presses  upon  us,  and  to  shut  our  eyes  to  those 
from  which  we  have  escaped.  I  shall  therefore  beg  leave  to 
recall  for  a  moment  the  year  1819,  and  ask  the  House  to 
remember  the  situation  in  which  the  country  was  placed. 
Let  the  House  look  to  the  internal  state  of  England — let  us 
read  the  reports  of  committees  of  parliament — let  us  recollect 
the  distress  that  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  in 
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Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  Nottingham,  and  some  other  coun¬ 
ties  ;  the  people  were  goaded  by  distress  to  nearly  open  rebel¬ 
lion;  and  let  ns  recollect  that  their  disaffection  and  tumults 
were  ascribed  to  the  miseries  arising  from  insufficient  wages. 
At  that  time  we  had  great  establishments.  Our  manufac¬ 
turing  and  commercial  transactions  were  on  a  scale  of 
immense  magnitude ;  but  they  were  not  sound,  because  the 
manufacturers  depended  on  a  state  of  the  currency  which 
had  no  security.  I  will  appeal  to  an  example,  to  prove  what 
I  have  said.  A  petition  was  presented  in  that  year  from 
Coventry,  complaining  of  the  sufferings  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  ribbon  manufacture,  which  was  referred  to 
a  committee.  It  described  the  distress  of  the  petitioners 
as  overwhelming,  and  stated  that  many  of  them  were  driven 
for  subsistence  to  the  poor-rates.  The  cause  was  the  low 
rate  of  wages.  The  quantity  of  goods  manufactured  was 
not  diminished,  but  the  wages  of  the  manufacturing  labourers 
were  so  reduced,  that  they  could  not  furnish  the  means  of 
living.  Out  of  the  forty  counties  in  England,  twenty-three 
had  reached  their  maximum  of  assessment  for  poor-rates  in 
1818,  the  year  before  the  resumption  of  cash  -  payments. 
The  same  cause,  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  has  always 
produced  the  same  effects.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
from  the  discovery  and  working  of  the  Spanish  mines,  the 
value  of  money  fell,  and  the  fall  was  aggravated  by  the 
debasement  of  tbe  coin.  The  effect  was  great  distress 
arising  from  insufficient  wages.  In  the  discussions  which 
took  place  on  the  bill  I  brought  in  for  restoring  a  metallic 
currency,  it  was  agreed  that  the  pressure  of  the  measure 
would  be  severely  felt  on  our  revenue,  and  on  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests;  but  nobody  predicted  similar 
consequences  on  the  agricultural  population.  If  then,  in 
opposition  to  these  forebodings,  the  revenue  has  increased — 
if  our  commercial  transactions  have  extended — if  the  state  of 
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our  manufacturing  population  is  greatly  improved,  wlmt 
reason  have  we  for  believing  that  the  change  in  the  currency 
has  been  detrimental  to  agriculture,  on  which  its  injurious 
operation  was  not  anticipated  ?  What  greater  good  could 
be  effected  than  the  reduction  of  the  poor-rates,  which  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  additional  means  of  living  conferred  by  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  wages  produced  by  the  restoration  of  the 
metallic  standard.  I  do  not  say  that  the  reduction  of  poor- 
rates  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  this  measure,  though  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  it  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  result. 
In  every  county  in  England  but  one,  the  rates  have  been 
reduced.  If  then  I  see  all  the  counties  in  England,  with 
one  exception,  reducing  their  poor-rates  to  a  great  amount — 
if  I  see  Nottingham  reducing  them  eighteen  per  cent — if 
I  see  Sussex,  where  the  reduction  is  least,  effecting  a  change 
of  this  kind  to  the  amount  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent — and 
if  the  only  county  in  England  where  there  is  an  increase 
be  Cumberland,  a  county  not  peculiarly  agricultural — if  I  sco 
all  this  take  place  since  the  passing  of  the  bill,  am  I  not 
entitled  to  conclude,  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation 
of  that  bill,  and  therefore  to  infer,  that  it  is  not  the  cause  of 
agricultural  distress?”  lie  then  cursorily  reviewed  the  causes 
of  the  alleged  agricultural  distress,  ascribing  the  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  corn  to  the  excess  of  supply  over  demand, 
consequent  on  an  abundant  harvest,  and  unusually  large 
impoi’ts  from  Ireland.  In  conclusion,  he  said,  “  I  believe 
the  clamour  against  the  return  to  a  metallic  currency  to  bo 
only  temporary ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years, 
we  shall  look  back  with  heartfelt  pleasure  and  gratulation  to 
our  return  to  cash-payments.  By  firmness,  constancy,  and 
perseverance  in  the  present  system,  I  feel  convinced,  that,  at 
no  remote  period,  we  shall  derive  all  those  advantages  from 
it  which  the  warmest  friends  of  the  measure  contemplated 
at  its  enactment.” 
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In  two  matters,  now  of  little  importance,  but  wliich  at  tbe 
cime  excited  very  angry  feelings,  the  conciliatory  tone  and 
soothing  placidity  of  Mr.  Peel  formed  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  arrogant  and  despotic  manners  of  his  predecessors, 
lie  had  to  defend  the  conduct  pursued  hy  government  at 
the  funeral  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline,  and  the 
insult  offered  to  Sheriff  Waithman  by  some  soldiers  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  angry  feelings  between  the  army  and  the 
populace,  arising  out  of  their  collision  on  that  occasion. 
His  mild  and  almost  apologetic  statement  of  the  objects 
which  the  government  had  in  view  disarmed  hostility,  and  the 
hostile  motions  were  either  withdrawn,  or  negatived  without 
a  division.  A  similar  anxiety  to  avoid  harsh  language  was 
manifested  in  his  treatment  of  the  petitions  complaining  of 
Hunt’s  imprisonment;  and  on  the  discussion  of  Sir  John 
Newport’s  motion  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  he  exhibited  a 
liberality  far  in  advance  of  his  party,  on  one  very  important 
matter  connected  with  that  country.  “  On  the  subject  of 
education,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  opinions  which 
1  entertain  on  the  Catholic  question  have  never  prejudiced 
my  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  education  generally.  I  had 
rather  that  the  Catholic  population  should  be  enlightened 
than  ignorant,  and  I  would  extend  education  to  all  parties 
without  reference  to  the  religion  of  any.” 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  Lord  John  Russell  brought 
forward  a  motion  for  a  reform  in  parliament,  of  the  most 
moderate  character ;  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Canning  in  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  ever  delivered  in  opposition  to 
the  measure, — a  speech  which  shook  the  faith  of  many  who 
were  friendly  to  such  a  change,  and  for  a  long  time  was 
supposed  to  have  settled  the  question  finally.  On  this 
occasion,  Mr.  Secretary  Reel  said  only  a  few  words,  and  even 
in  these  took  no  notice  of  the  main  subject  of  the  debate; 
he  reserved  himself  for  “  a  grand  passage  of  arms”  between 
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himself  and  Mr.  Canning-,  in  which  both  the  candidate  pre¬ 
miers  were  to  make  what  may  be  regarded  as  their  rival 
election  speeches  on  the  parliamentary  hustings.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  the  Catholic  question,  on  which  both,  by  a  kind  of 
tacit  consent,  seemed  to  rest  their  claims, — Canning  as  an 
advocate,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  as  an  opponent. 

The  Catholic  claims  had  greatly  advanced  in  popularity 
since  1813 ;  but  they  owed  tlicir  progress  to  the  poet  rather 
than  the  politician :  Thomas  Moore,  to  whom  his  country 
owes  a  far  deeper  debt  of  gratitude  than  has  ever  been 
acknowledged,  much  less  paid,  is  the  man  who  best  deserves 
the  name  of  “Liberator  of  the  Irish  Catholics.”  II is  National 
Melodies  made  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  known  in  the  boudoirs 
and  saloons ;  the  magic  of  his  verse,  aided  by  a  national  music 
more  sweetly  plaintive  than  any  country  but  Ireland  can 
boast,  produced  more  powerful  effects  than  could  have  been 
wrought  by  eloquence  and  argument.  The  young,  the  fashion¬ 
able,  the  intellectual,  and  the  sentimental,  were  won  to  the 
cause  of  emancipation,  and  the  prejudices  by  which  it  was 
opposed  were  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  the  pigtails  to  which 
some  men  of  the  old  school  still  obstinately  adhered.  There 
was  a  moral  certainty  established,  that  emancipation  had 
become  a  mere  question  of  time ;  something  that  was  certain 
to  be  accomplished,  though  it  was  not  easy  to  determine 
how  or  when. 

Mr.  Canning  judiciously  limited  his  motion  to  re-instating 
the  Catholic  peers  in  their  political  privileges.  Such  a  motion 
was  not  likely  to  awaken  the  perverse  resentment  of  George 
IV.,  for  the  unforgotten  “witchery”  resolutions  were  carried 
against  the  will  of  the  Irish  Catholic  aristocracy ;  and  so  far 
were  they  from  countenancing  the  offensive  violence  of  Dr. 
Drumgoole  and  Mr.  O’Connell,  that  they  had,  in  consequence 
of  the  intemperance  of  these  gentlemen,  quite  withdrawn 
themselves  from  agitation.  The  sympathies  of  the  English 
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House  of  Lords  miglit  reasonably  be  expected  to  favour  tbeir 
Catholic  peers,  whose  anomalous  condition  was  a  kind  of  pro¬ 
test  against  the  privilege  of  hereditary  legislation.  Finally, 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Catholic  peers  were  deprived 
of  their  hereditary  rights  were  so  clearly  contrary  to  truth  and 
justice,  that  no  one  could  be  found  to  venture  on  their  defence. 
Lord  Eldon  was  seriously  alarmed  by  the  aspect  of  affairs : 
he  wrote  to  his  brother— “  Peel  is  studying  much  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  Canning’s  motion.  Canning  says,  the  peers  should 
be  first  restored,  because  they  were  last  excluded.  The  papist 
king  was  last  excluded.” 

Again,  he  writes :  “  Great  uncertainty  as  to  the  event  of 
next  Friday,  on  the  Catholic  business.  I  think  it  will  pass 
the  Commons ;  and  whilst  individuals  are  voting  for  it  there, 
under  a  conviction  that  it  will  be  lost  in  the  Lords,  there  is 
reason,  very  much,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  doubt  that;  for 
Lords  are  beginning  to  think  it  foolish  to  be  the  instruments 
by  which  other  persons  may  vote  dishonestly.” 

Mr.  Canning’s  case  was  very  simple :  Elizabeth  allowed 
Catholic  peers  to  sit  and  vote,  without  being  required  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy.  They  continued  to  legislate  until 
the  year  1678,  until  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  midst  of 
the  excitement  of  the  popish  plot,  and  the  national  madness 
produced  by  the  revelations  of  Titus  Oates,  coerced  the  Lords 
into  passing  a  measure  excluding  all  Catholic  peers  from 
their  seats  in  parliament,  with  an  exemption  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown.  But  the  Duke  of 
York  was  the  sole  object  aimed  at  by  the  framers  of  the  bill; 
they  specified  the  Catholic  peers  merely  to  include  him ;  and 
thus  they  deprived  of  their  rights,  without  the  slightest 
imputation  of  crime,  or  shadow  of  justification,  the  ancient 
nobility  of  the  realm,  the  descendants  of  those  men  by  whom 
the  liberties  and  franchises  of  the  people  of  England  had 
been  achieved.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  Mr.  Canning  stated 
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liis  case  with  extraordinary  eloquence  and  force  of  argument. 
His  illustrations  of  the  various  vexatious  anomalies  in  the 
condition  of  the  Catholic  peers,  were  equally  powerful  and 
felicitous ;  but  none  were  more  effective  than  his  reference  to 
the  recent  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  and  the  king’s  visit 
to  Ireland : 

“Fertile,”  he  said,  “as  was  the  reign  of  George  III., 
in  acts  of  relief,  ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  it  remained  for  his  present  majesty,  at  the 
opening  of  his  auspicious  reign,  to  add  a  further  anomaly  to 
the  condition  of  the  Catholic  peers,  by  a  distinction  the  most 
gracious  and  benevolent  in  design,  but  bringing  some  mixture 
of  bitterness  with  enjoyment;  a  distinction  exalting,  indeed, 
the  dignity  of  the  Catholic  peer,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
sharpening  the  sting  of  his  recollections.  I  allude  to  the 
coronation.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time  for  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  were  Catholic  peers  summoned  to 
attend  a  coronation ;  an  august  and  awful  ceremony ;  not  to 
he  viewed  as  an  unmeaning  pomp — a  mere  gorgeous  pageant ; 
but  as  a  public  ratification,  by  the  sovereign  of  a  free  peo¬ 
ple,  of  the  compact  which  binds  together  all  the  orders  of 
the  realm.  This  solemn  political  rite  was  celebrated  with  all 
the  magnificence  becoming  a  monarch  surrounded  by  his 
nobles,  his  prelates,  and  his  counsellors,  and  by  crowds  of  his 
loving  subjects — receiving  their  united  homage,  and  pledging 
himself  to  their  protection  and  good  government  in  return. 
It  was  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  Europe.  Imagine  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  foreign  potentates  collecting  for  their  respective  courts 
the  details  of  this  splendid  and  affecting  consecration.  Who 
is  it  that  overtops  the  barons  as  they  march  ?  the  Catholic 
Lord  Clifford.  Who  is  it  that  does  homage  on  behalf  of  the 
highest  order  of  the  peerage  ?  the  Catholic  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Whom  has  the  king  selected  to  return  thanks  to  this  assem- 
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bly,  of  all  that  is  most  splendid  and  most  worthy  in  the 
realm,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  libation  to  his  majesty’s 
health?  again,  the  Catholic  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Did  it  occur 
to  the  representatives  of  Europe,  when  contemplating  this 
animating  spectacle — did  it  occur  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Catholic  Austria,  or  of  Catholic  France,  or  of  states  still  more 
bigoted  in  matters  of  religion,  that,  the  moment  this  cere¬ 
mony  was  over,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  would  become  disseized 
of  the  exercise  of  his  privilege  among  his  fellow-peers? — that 
his  robes  of  ceremony  were  to  be  laid  aside,  and  hung  up, 
until  the  distant  (be  it  very  distant !)  day  when  the  coronation 
of  a  successor  to  his  present  most  gracious  sovereign,  might 
again  call  him  forth  to  assist  at  a  similar  solemnization  ? — 
that,  after  being  thus  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  peers  and 
people  of  England,  and  to  the  representatives  of  the  princes 
and  nations  of  the  world,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  highest  in 
rank  among  the  peers,  the  Lord  Clifford,  and  others  like  him, 
representing  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestry — as  if  called 
forth  and  furnished  for  the  occasion,  like  the  lustres  and  ban¬ 
ners  that  flamed  and  glittered  in  the  scene — were  to  be,  like 
them,  thrown  by,  as  useless  and  trumpery  formalities  ? — that 
they  might  bend  the  knee,  and  kiss  the  hand — that  they 
might  bear  the  train,  or  rear  the  canopy — might  discharge 
the  offices  assigned  by  Roman  pride  to  their  barbarian 
ancestry — 

Purpurea  tollant  ante  a  Britanm  ; 

but  that,  with  the  pageantry  of  the  hour,  their  importance 
faded  away ;  that  as  their  distinction  vanished,  their  humilia¬ 
tion  returned;  and  that  he  who  headed  the  procession  of 
the  peers  to-day,  could  not  sit  among  them  as  their  equal 
to-morrow? 

“Nor  is  this  the  only  act  of  royal  beneficence  and  con¬ 
descension  to  the  highest  order  of  Catholics,  which  has 
marked  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty.  In  the  course  of 
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the  late  royal  visit  to  Ireland — a  visit  which,  I  agree  with  my 
right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Plunkett)  in  thinking,  was  as 
much  a  measure  of  wisdom  as  of  grace — a  noble  lord,  of  the 
Catholic  religion  (the  Earl  of  Fingal),  was,  by  the  favour  of 
his  majesty,  decorated  with  the  riband  of  the  national  order 
of  Ireland.  In  the  preamble  of  the  statutes  of  that  order, 
we  find  the  qualifications  which  every  man  is  understood  to 
possess,  who  is  selected  for  the  distinguished  honour  of  a 
knight  of  St.  Patrick.  It  is  therein  declared,  f  That  it  hath 
been  the  custom  of  wise  and  beneficent  princes,  in  all  ages, 
to  distinguish  the  virtue  and  loyalty  of  their  subjects,  by 
marks  of  honour,  & c. ;  that  so  their  eminent  merits  may 
stand  acknowlcged  to  the  world,  and  create  a  virtuous  emula¬ 
tion  in  others  to  deserve  similar  distinctions.’  These  reasons, 
no  doubt,  recommended  Lord  Fingal  for  so  high  a  mark  of 
his  majesty’s  favour.  Of  his  qualifications,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  as  to  the  ‘  emulation’  which  that  most  gracious 
favour  was  to  excite,  how  was  that  to  be  exemplified  ?  Did 
not  Lord  Fingal,  when  lie  departed  from  the  court  of  Dublin 
to  his  own  estate  in  the  country,  find  himself  in  a  worse  situa¬ 
tion,  as  to  the  exercise  of  his  political  rights,  than  any  of  the 
labourers  who  till  the  ground  around  his  dwelling?  Lord 
Fingal,  a  Catholic  peer,  is  not  only  wholly  disqualified  from 
sitting  or  voting  in  cither  house  of  parliament,  but  even  from 
voting  at  the  election  of  a  member  for  either.  The  tillers  of 
his  ground,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  have,  probably  the  very 
humblest  of  them,  a  right  of  suffrage  at  the  election  of  a 
member  to  represent  him  in  parliament ;  while  Lord  Fingal 
and  his  fellows,  are  not  thought  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
privilege  of  voting  at  the  election  for  representative  peers  of 
Ireland.  Is  this  an  anomaly  which  ought  to  have  a  perpetual 
existence  ?  ” 

Great  as  was  the  effect  of  this  magnificent  appeal  in  the 
House,  there  was  no  one  who  heard  it,  that  did  not  know  it 
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was  directed  less  to  the  immediate  hearers,  than  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  sympathies  of  the  king;  and  there  were  few  who  did 
not  believe  that  such  arguments,  seasoned  with  such  delicate 
flattery,  had  a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  Mr.  Peel  felt 
that  he  stood  at  disadvantage :  “  I  know,”  he  said,  “  the 
situation  in  which  I  am  placed ;  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  appealing  to  the  House,  with  any  hopes  of  success,  when 
your  feelings  are  warmed,  and  your  passions  inflamed,  by  the 
splendid  imagery — the  imposing  eloquence,  of  my  right  hon¬ 
ourable  friend.  Cold  reasoning,  and  sober  views  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  I  alone  am  competent  to  present ;  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  bear  with  me,  while  I  endeavour  to  execute  the  difficult 
task  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  perform.”  Mr.  Peel,  having 
alluded  to  the  discrepancy  of  the  authorities  relating  to  the 
exclusion  of  Catholics  from  the  House  of  Commons,  he  then 
entered  into  the  history  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Catholic  peers  were  first  excluded  from  the  legislature, 
and  gave  what  undoubtedly  is  the  true  version  of  what  is 
called  “  the  popish  plot.”  This  was  far  the  best  part  of  his 
speech,  and  it  still  has  historical  value,  as  a  statesman-like 
elucidation  of  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  disgraceful  periods 
in  the  annals  of  England 

“  My  right  honourable  friend,”  he  said,  “has  referred 
to  the  period  at  which  these  disabilities  commenced,  and 
has  attempted  to  attach  to  the  law  which  excludes  Catho¬ 
lic  peers  from  parliament,  all  possible  odium,  on  account  of 
the  popish  plot,  and  the  discoveries  which  have  since  been 
made.  My  right  honourable  friend  has  said,  that  from  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  year  1078,  the  peers  had  the  right 
of  sitting  in  parliament ;  and  that  they  were  then  removed 
in  consequence  of  the  popish  plot.  I  protest  against  this 
mode  of  treating  a  legislative  question.  The  exclusion  of 
the  Catholic  peers  is  not  to  be  traced  up  to  the  popish  plot, 
or  any  particular  act ;  but  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  a  general 
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reference  to  tlie  history  of  the  times.  Like  all  periods  of 
commotion,  the  time  to  which  my  right  honourable  friend 
has  alluded,  affords  many  causes  of  distrust ;  and  men  are 
generally  predisposed  to  trace  to  one  cause,  an  event  which 
may  have  been  the  result  of  many  causes.  So  it  happened 
at  the  period  of  the  civil  wars — so  it  happened  during  the 
French  revolution.  But  it  is  not  to  the  popish  plot  merely, 
that  the  exclusion  is  to  he  traced,  hut  to  the  general  spirit  of 
the  times :  it  is  an  act  founded  on  the  policy  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  1C78,  and  confirmed  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution ; 
confirmed  at  the  period  when  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  passed, 
and  when  a  popish  king  was  excluded  from  the  throne.  Let 
any  man  look  to  the  period  of  Charles  II.,  and — whether  he 
may  think  that  the  story  of  Oates  is  a  fabrication,  or  not — • 
he  will  find,  that  there  existed,  against  the  liberties  and 
religion  of  this  country,  a  formidable  and  an  infamous  con¬ 
spiracy  ;  he  will  find,  that  the  object  was  not  merely  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  claim  of  a  popish  successor  to  the  throne,  but  the 
downfall  of  the  religion  of  the  country.  In  justice  to  those 
who  laboured  to  defend  their  religion,  and  to  support  the 
threatened  liberties  of  the  country,  it  is  but  fair  to  bear  in 
mind  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
placed.  The  mere  jealousy  of  a  popish  successor  was  not  the 
only  object  of  suspicion  with  those  who  were  at  that  day 
labouring  for  the  salvation  of  their  country.  If  I,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  admit  that  the  popish  plot  is  nothing  but 
a  fabrication ;  if  I  were  to  say,  with  Dryden — 

“  Some  truth  there  was,  but  dashed  and  brewed  with  lies, 

To  please  the  fools,  and  puzzle  all  the  wise, 

Succeeding  times  will  equal  folly  call, 

Believing  nothing,  or  believing  all ;  ” 

or  if  I  suppose,  that  it  was  mere  madness  and  folly  in  those 
who  believed  something  respecting  that  plot :  yet  would 
I  implore  the  House  to  take  into  view  the  situation  of  the 
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country  at  tliat  period.  Taking  it  for  granted,  tliat  the  popish 
plot,  and  the  story  of  Oates,  are  a  mere  tissue  of  fabrica¬ 
tions  ;  yet  I  would  ask,  what  had  predisposed  the  country  to 
receive  and  credit  such  fabrications  ?  The  country  was  at 
that  time  enlightened :  it  was  at  that  very  period,  at  which 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  described  the  constitution  to  have 
arrived  at  the  highest  degree  of  theoretical  perfection — that 
period  which  Mr.  Fox  described,  as  the  era  of  good  laws  and 
bad  government.  Why,  then,  at  such  a  period,  did  the  peo¬ 
ple  swallow  with  avidity,  every  story  that  was  propagated 
against  the  Catholics?  What  had  occurred,  even  for  the 
short  period  of  eight  years,  before  the  passing  of  the  act  ? 
Charles  II.,  by  every  means  and  artifice  appealed  to  every 
good  and  generous  feeling  of  the  countiy :  he  issued  a  decla¬ 
ration  in  favour,  as  he  said,  of  liberty  of  conscience;  he 
exercised  the  dispensing  power — that  power  which  stood 
opposed  to  the  security  of  public  liberty — that  power  which 
was  reprobated  at  the  Revolution;  and  he  exercised  it  for 
the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  laws  against  the  Catholics.  ...  To 
forward  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England,  Charles 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Louis  XIV.,  by  which  he  expressly 
declared,  that  he  (the  king  of  Great  Britain)  was  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  that  he  was  determined 
to  declare  himself  a  Catholic,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  that  for  carying  these  purposes  into  execu¬ 
tion,  the  assistance  of  Louis  might  be  necessary.  For  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  design,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
king  of  France  should  advance  to  the  king  of  England 
£200,000,  and  should  furnish  troops  and  money,  in  case 
his  subjects  should  rebel  against  him.  This  was  a  treaty 
— not  with  James  II. — not  with  the  Duke  of  York — but 
with  Charles  II.,  the  reigning  monarch,  to  barter  the  liber¬ 
ties  and  religion  of  the  country  for  £200,000 ;  not  half  the 
sum  which  we  should  now  vote  for  a  Caledonian  Canal,  or 
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a  Milbanlc  Penitentiary.  When  it  is  said,  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  there  was  no  cause  for  jealousy  of 
the  Catholic  peers,  should  it  not  have  been  borne  in  mind, 
that  this  disgraceful  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  advice  of 
Lord  Arlington,  Lord  Clifford,  and  Lord  Arundel  of  War- 
dour,  three  Roman  Catholic  peers?  Is  it  surprising,  then, 
that,  independent  of  the  popish  plot,  there  should  have  existed 
a  peculiar  jealousy  of  the  Catholic  peers?” 

This  argument  is  very  ingeniously  stated,  but  it  will  not 
hear  a  rigid  scrutiny.  The  Catholic  peers  were  excluded 
because  Titus  Oates  was  believed.  Mr.  Peel  confessed,  that 
the  plot  on  which  the  exclusion  was  grounded,  was,  from 
beginning  to  end,  a  mere  fabrication;  but  he  adds,  “there 
was  a  real  plot,  unknown  to  the  legislators  at  the  time,  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  justify  the  exclusion:”  that  is 
to  say,  “  men  convicted  on  a  false  charge,  have  no  right  to 
claim  a  reversal  of  the  sentence,  if  they  be  guilty  of  some 
other  charge  not  mentioned  in  the  indictment.”  This  is  a 
very  strange  kind  of  law  and  logic,  only  to  be  paralleled  by 
the  Irish  jurors  who  convicted  a  man  of  murder,  after  the 
person  said  to  have  been  murdered  was  produced  in  open 
court ;  justifying  themselves  by  declaring,  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  was  one  of  the  most  notorious  liorse-stealers  in 
the  country. 

The  treaty  which  Charles  II. — the  first  monarch  on  whom 
the  Church  of  England  conferred  the  title  of  “  Most  religious 
and  gracious  king” — concluded  with  Louis  XIV.,  was  aimed 
against  the  religion  and  liberties  of  England;  but  it  was 
negotiated  by  a  mistress,  and  not  by  ministers.  The  three 
peers  named  by  Mr.  Peel,  were  not  the  advisers  of  the  treaty, 
but  they  were  bribed  to  consent  to  it;  and  their  conduct 
furnished  good  ground  for  their  impeachment,  but  certainly 
furnished  no  pretence  for  legislating  against  their  order. 

Mr.  Peel  obviously  felt  very  strongly  the  allusion  to  the 
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anomalous  condition  of  tlie  Catholic  peers,  as  allowed  to  form 
part  of  the  pageantry  of  a  coronation,  while  excluded  from 
the  substantial  privileges  of  hereditary  legislation ;  but  he 
easily  showed,  that  the  proposed  measure  would  not  heal  all 
the  anomalies  of  their  condition ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  urged 
the  importance  of  discussing  the  Catholic  question  as  a  whole, 
since  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  adequate  provision 
for  securities,  if  peers  and  commoners  were  made  the  subject 
of  separate  legislation. 

The  only  part  of  Mr.  Peel’s  speech  which  called  for  a  reply, 
was  his  statement  of  the  causes  which,  in  his  opinion,  justi¬ 
fied  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholic  peers ;  and  this  was  effec¬ 
tually  demolished,  in  a  few  words,  by  Plunkett :  “  This 
measure  of  justice,”  said  he,  “  is  to  reverse  an  act  of  attain¬ 
der,  passed  on  the  evidence  of  the  most  infamous  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  in  circumstances  of  alarm  which  have  now  for  ever 
disappeared.  The  least  attention  to  these  circumstances,  will 
show  the  injustice  of  the  exclusion.  The  cause  of  it  was  not 
that  the  Catholics  were  dangerous  counsellors,  but  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  suspected 
the  king  to  be  a  Catholic — a  fact  which,  though  unknown  at 
the  time,  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  have  been  the  case — 
and  dreaded  a  Catholic  successor  to  the  throne.  It  is  certain, 
that  if  a  bill  of  exclusion  against  the  latter  could  have  been 
carried,  the  bill  of  attainder  against  the  peers  would  never 
have  passed.  What,  then,  was  done?  The  innocent  had 
been  proscribed  and  punished,  because  an  exclusion-bill  could 
not  be  carried;  the  guiltless  were  attainted,  because  the 
proper  object  of  attack  could  not  be  reached.” 

Mr.  Canning’s  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  five. 
Its  ultimate  success  was  not  expected,  but  the  speech  by 
which  it  was  introduced  was  one  of  immense  importance 
and  advantage  to  the  mover,  and  to  the  question.  It  gathered 
round  Canning  all  that  was  generous,  all  that  was  chivalrous. 
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and  all  that  was  intellectual  in  the  young  nobility  of  England. 
The  principle  of  a  hereditary  aristocracy  was  set  forth  to 
their  minds  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  most  poetic  Colour¬ 
ing,  and  they  felt  that  their  sympathies  were  deeply  engaged 
in  rescuing  that  principle  from  an  exceptional  law,  intro¬ 
duced  by  fraud,  supported  by  falsehood,  and  passed  under 
circumstances  of  disgraceful  terror.  In  the  halls  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Canning’s  speech  was  not  merely  read,  but 
devoured ;  if  it  failed  in  the  existing  parliament,  it  won  the 
whole  of  the  rising  class  of  legislators;  the  “Young  England” 
of  the  day  turned  to  Canning  as  the  natural  leader  of  their 
party,  and  more  than  one  scion  of  a  noble  house  expressed 
contemptuous  indignation  at  the  son  of  a  manufacturer  con¬ 
tinuing  the  unjust  stigma  which  had  been  fixed  on  the  most 
ancient  houses  of  the  peerage.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr. 
Peel  was  aware  of  his  having  thus  lost  the  rising  crop  of 
statesmen ;  lie  has  never  shown  any  acute  perception  of 
youthful  character;  almost  in  boyhood  his  character  was  that 
of  a  middle-aged  man ;  he  had  no  bursts  of  enthusiasm  or 
even  of  passion;  lie  appealed  to  the  prejudices  of  the  old, 
while  his  rival  kindled  the  feelings  of  the  young,  and  thus 
every  immediate  victory  prepared  the  way  for  future  defeat. 
Some  such  consciousness  appears  to  have  lurked  in  the  mind 
of  the  right  honourable  Secretary  when  he  spoke  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill ;  “  If  the  House,  ho  said,  should 
take  a  different  view  of  this  question,  I  shall  have  another 
interest  to  look  to,  and  another  duty  to  perform ;  for  it  will 
then  become  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  create  as  little  evil, 
and  derive  as  much  good  as  possible  from  the  measure.” 
This  intimation  of  contingent  acquiescence  was  followed  by 
an  earnest  appeal  against  separating  the  peers  from  the 
rest  of  their  Catholic  brethren,  and  by  something  very  like 
a  promise  that  the  whole  question  would  be  fairly  submitted 
to  parliament  in  the  next  session.  The  second  reading  ol 
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the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twelve;  and  this  increase, 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  altered  tone  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  induced  many  to  form 
hopes  of  the  success  of  the  measure.  It  v  is,  however, 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  after  a  very  tame  and  unin¬ 
teresting  debate,  in  which  Lord  Colchester  exhibited  unrivalled 
powers  as  a  master  of  leaden  eloquence. 

Towards  the  close  of  April,  1822,  the  cry  of  famine  was 
suddenly  raised  from  Ireland.  In  consequence  of  the  heavy 
and  incessant  rains  of  the  preceding  year,  the  potatoes  had 
decayed  and  perished  in  the  ground,  so  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  crop  was  lost.  For  some  months  the  deficient 
supply  of  this  vegetable,  which  constitutes  the  staple  food  of 
the  population  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  attracted 
little  attention.  The  peasantry  consumed  as  usual,  so  long 
as  their  stores  lasted  ;  each  probably  supposing  that  when  his 
own  supply  was  exhausted,  he  should  bo  able  to  buy  more 
with  the  earnings  of  his  labour.  Their  stocks,  which,  if  care¬ 
fully  husbanded,  might  have  lasted  to  the  next  harvest ;  were 
thus  exhausted;  and  when  they  sought  to  buy,  there  was  no 
supply  in  the  market.  The  price  of  potatoes  rose  fourfold, 
and  oatmeal,  which  was  sought  as  a  substitute,  rapidly 
became  scarce  and  dear.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  the 
whole  provinces  of  Munster  and  Connaught  were  in  a  state 
of  actual  starvation.  With  their  accustomed  improvidence 
many  of  the  peasants  consumed  those  potatoes  usually 
reserved  as  seed  for  the  next  harvest,  so  that  destruction 
of  hope  for  the  future  was  added  to  existing  suffering. 
Typhus  fever,  the  usual  concomitant  of  famine,  soon  began 
to  spread  its  ravages,  and  it  was  remarkable,  that  the  disease 
raged  most  violently  in  the  districts  which  had  been  most 
disturbed  by  agrarian  insurrections.  Prompt  measures  to 
alleviate  these  evils  were  taken  by  the  government,  but  there 
were  then,  as  now,  persons  unreasonable  enough  to  demand 
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that  the  government  should  take  upon  itself  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  feeding  the  whole  people;  and  Mr.  Secretary  Peel 
had  to  defend  his  colleagues  from  the  charge  of  inhumanity, 
because  they  refused  to  expend  the  public  money  in  mis¬ 
chievously  tampering  with  the  natural  market  for  labour 
and  food. 

The  renewal  of  the  Irish  Insurrection  Act  was  folic  vved 
by  a  proposal  for  establishing  a  permanent  constabulary 
force  in  Ireland;  which  was  vehemently,  but  unsuccessfully, 
resisted.  Though  the  measure  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Goul- 
burn,  its  paternity  was  popularly  ascribed  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Peel,  who  took  the  lead  in  expounding  its  principles  and 
defending  its  details.  A  stipendiary  magistracy,  and  an 
organized  police-force  with  military  uniform  and  discipline, 
were  regarded  as  dangerous  novelties  by  the  country-gentle¬ 
men  both  of  England  and  Ireland,  who  feared  that  they 
might  be  deprived  of  the  influence  and  patronage  which 
they  dispensed  at  the  Quarter  Sessions.  But  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  the  materials  for  a  bench  of  justices  hardly 
existed,  and,  in  consequence,  the  administration  of  the  law 
was  frequently  confided  to  persons  utterly  unfit  to  hold  the 
commission  of  the  peace.  Gross  jobbing  prevailed ;  acts 
of  peculation  were  notorious  ;  many  persons  lived  on  the 
bribes  and  fines  which  they  extorted ;  and  the  acts  of 
tyranny  practised  were  among  the  causes  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  drove  the  peasants  to  revolt.  The  introduction  of 
stipendiary  magistrates,  and  the  subsequent  revision  of  the 
lists  of  justices  in  the  southern  counties  of  Ireland,  were 
followed  by  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  Irish  people. 

Ireland,  indeed,  obtained  a  disproportionate  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  session  of  1822;  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church 
and  of  Irish  tithes,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hume;  but  he 
united  with  these  topics  the  unpalatable  doctrine,  that  the 
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property  of  the  church  was  resumahle  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  stato,  and  this  enabled  his  opponents  to  defeat  him 
easily,  by  raising:  the  cry  of  spoliation. 

An  incident  of  minor  importance  connected  with  Ireland 
nmst  not  ho  omitted,  as  it  tends  to  illustrate  the'  character 
of  the  party  with  which  Mr.  Peel  was  for  a  long  time  nulor 
innately  identified,  l.ord  'Norbury,  the  Ohiet  .1  nation  ol  the 
Irish  Conrt  of  Common  Pleas,  was  one  of  the  most  virulent 
political  partisans  that  had  ever  been  elevated  to  the  bench; 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Saurin,  the  Irish  Attorney- 
General,  whose  bigotry  to  the  cause  of  the  ascendancy  was 
proverbial,  accidentally  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Catholic  Hoard,  and  was  published  in  all  the  newspapers. 
We  insert  a  copy  of  this  remarkable  document  : 

M  Dublin,  August  '3ml. 

“  My  nr  ak  Lord  Norbxjry, — 1  transcribe  for  you  a  yery 
sensible  part  of  Lord  llosse’s  letter  to  me. 

*•  ‘  As  Lord  Norbury  goes  our  circuit,  and  as  he  is  personally 
acquainted  with  the  gentlemen  of  our  county,  a  hint  to  him 
may  be  of  user — he  is  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  them  indivi¬ 
dually  in  his  chamber  at  Plulipstown,  ami  if  he  were  to 
impress  upon  thorn  the  consequences  ot  the  measure,  vi*. 
that  however  they  may  think  otherwise,  the  Catholics  would, 
in  spite  of  them,  elect  Catholic  members  (if  such  were 
eligible;)  that  the  Catholic  members  would  then  have  the 
nomination  of  the  sheriffs,  and,  in  many  instances,  perhaps 
of  the  judges,  and  that  the  Protestants  would  be  put  in  the 
back -ground,  as  the  Catholics  were  formerly  ;  1  think  he 
would  bring  the  effects  of  the  measure  home  to  themselves, 
and  satisfy  them  that  they  could  scarcely  submit  to  live  in 
the  country  if  it  were  passed.’ 

“  So  far  Lord  Rosso j  but  see  what  he  suggests  in  another 
part  of  his  letter  : 

•••That  if  Protestant  gentlemen  who  have  votes  and  intlu- 
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piipp,  nml  infrrest,  wuulil  give  llmse  vetml  immiliers  In  iiwlei 
slittul,  HiiiI  il  lin  y  will  puri'lmse  ( !ul Imllu  vnleM,  tlrnl  1 1 y 
Iml  mying  Hip  pntmlry  mill  ils  Ptmsl  II  ill  Inn,  limy  wnwlll  infill 
lilily  lose  lliolrs,  il  w  mi  Id  nlli'i  1 hell  imiIiiIhi'I,  llmiitjli  II  einild 
tii'illu'i-  nmkn  them  luniesl  m  i  pspppl  M I  lie 

"  II  yi  hi  will  jmlleluusly  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  i  1 1  i  d  I  *  ■  i  n  III  |  In  tlf  I  Ills  meilielim 
In  Hip  Kind's  ('miiiiI  v,  in  fitly  til  In  •  nipliilipid  ill  jini  liiiuuml 
I  Iml  limy  Cull  in  yum  wny,  V""  Will  deceive  Wi  ll 

"I  spoke  In  Mot  »fp  i  el  n  1 1  vp  In  1 1  ip  ( >Mli  Ipii  soil  i  he  must  {it  I 
ii  ler  lin  Ilu'  Inii'l,  mill  lip  fililifl(1p|l  I  shell  IhIip  Pill*'  ill  II 
"  Mftliy  thflliks  lin  yum  letter,  mnl  ils  yifliil  InfelljgPlieM 
(ti »in  Mmybofniiph.  .IpIiIi  is  n  most  velindilo  IpIImw,  nml  uf  the 
snil  llml  is  iiiiii'Ii  vvmilpil  A  fleellonttii-Jy  Will  I  in  I V  yunrs, 

"  W,  fUlUMN," 

Mr  llmiifflimii  lirnipilil  Utp  ninllii  Imliup  HlP  llutise  of 
(  \  in  i  mi  ms,  ns  imp  w  lili'li  lifnl  pipIIpiI  iiiiipIi  etteiiflnn  Mi 
Sppiplniy  I'ppl  iIppIuipiI  Hint  Iip  vims  mil  piepwed  eifhei  In 
nil  in  i<  nr  deity  Hip  gi'iiliiimiii'SB  id  Ilii>  li>tfei‘,  iiildiny,  "Iml. 
tills  I  will  sny,  whethei  genuine  in  mil,  I  wuulil  iiitlim  leu 
thousand  limps  OVPr,  Iip  Hip  pPlSOII  wild  wruln  thill  hlter, 
even  t,|n  ni  trli  H  were  Ipii  Hniiismu!  Ht  nett  wmsp,  llimi  Hie 
pprsim  wlm,  hI'Ipi  (lulling  il  in  Hip  sIii  pI  it  indeed  lie  'li'l 
llml  it  there  imiilp  sn  lnl'miiniis  mill  ilisgieepfiil  e  nse 
of  it;.M 

Although  wp  iln  iml  ilissi 'nl  IVuiii  Hie  elldetd  rule,  llml  llm 
Under  of  n  private  letlpr  is  Imuml  In  ii'liiiu  il  In  Hie  uwtiet 
Without  milking  mi y  nsp  nl’  ils  inntents,  wp  emiliut  <jnlle 
slmrp  Hip  virtuous  imli;nml  inn  nl  Hip  rigid  liniimu  n l*l«-  flnei  e 
fm  y  ngaiiist  l  lm  puhlisln  i  i if  Hip  iloeinmid  ill  ipmstinu  ’I  lie 
slovenly  ilielien  end  had  grain  nun  of  l/tiril  llnsse  end  the 
Itighl  llulumnddp  William  Mnnrm,  ini'  sn  fippinpi  Inle  In  Hie 
iinriuislil iitiniml  imture  uf  the  <  nmuninii  tttinu,  llml  il  wes 
llpsimlde  to  miike  known  simli  mi  <  • 'impli  of  Ill-i  imy  hm 
ninny  even  ns  n  matte*  nf  enrinsily  llul  ii  was  uf  still  morn 
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importance  to  show  that  an  officer  of  the  crown  had  recom¬ 
mended  a  judge  to  turn  his  circuit  into  a  tour  of  political 
agitation,  and  drag  the  purity  of  the  ermine  through  the 
filth  and  pollution  of  contested  elections.  By  a  hind  of  tacit 
consent,  the  subject  was  not  again  revived  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  it  was  understood  that  MT.  lecl  and  Ins 
colleagues  intimated  to  the  Irish  judges  their  sentiments 
on  this  disreputable  affair  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be 
mistaken. 

In  J  une,  1822,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  greatly  raised  the  hopes 
of  the  friends  of  humanity,  by  declaring  that  the  attention  of 
government  had  been  for  some  time  directed  to  the  subjects 
of  prison-discipline,  transportation,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  police,  as  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
indiscriminate  severity  of  the  English  criminal  code.  This 
declaration  being  made  after  the  Attorney  -  General,  Sir 
"Robert  Gifford,  had  very  strenuously  opposed  Sir  James 
Mackintosh’s  motion  for  diminishing  capital  punishments, 
was  very  gratifying  to  the  House,  and  enabled  Sir  James  to 
obtain  a  majority.  Short  as  was  Mr.  Peel’s  speech,  it 
foreshadowed  many  of  the  great  improvements  which  he 
subsequently  effected,  particularly  the  establishment  of  the 
metropolitan  police  -  force.  Part  of  the  unhappy  policy 
bequeathed  to  the  Home  Secretary  by  his  predecessor,  Lord 
Sidmouth,  was  the  Alien  Act,  of  which  Mr.  Peel  had  to 
propose  the  renewal.  His  speech  on  the  occasion  was 
moderate,  and  the  following  temperate  statement  of  the 
grounds  on  which  he  claimed  the  continuance  ol  the  law, 
lias  the  merit  of  great  candour  and  apparent  fairness.  “  Every 
man,”  said  he,  “  who  looks  back  to  the  events  of  the  late  war, 
the  circumstances  of  the  contest,  and  the  principles  which 
produced  it — every  one  who  dwells  upon  the  consequences  by 
which  that  war  has  been  attended,  must  admit  that  it  is  not 
the  mere  signature  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  nor  even  the  dura- 
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tion  of  a  peace  for  seven  years,  that  can  extinguish  the 
principles  which  led  to  the  tumult,  or  conciliate  the  various 
interests  which  have  taken  part  in  it.  I  deny,  that  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  corrective  for  such  an  evil,  is  any  imputation  on  the 
character  of  those  relations  of  amity  on  which  the  country 
is  hound  with  the  other  states  of  Europe.  It  must  also  he 
recollected,  that  within  the  last  two  years,  revolutions  have 
taken  place  in  some  countries,  and  attempts  at  revolution 
have  been  made  in  others,  through  the  agency  of  secret 
societies,  and  the  instrumentality  of  the  military  force. 
Conspiracies  have  been  formed  even  where  no  act  of  resist¬ 
ance  has  taken  place,  which  have  been  put  down  by  the 
strength  of  the  government ;  I  do  not  advert  to  these  events 
with  a  view  of  pronouncing  any  opinion  as  to  their  character, 
my  object  is  to  impress  upon  the  House,  that  such  a  state  of 
things  cannot  exist  without  reviving  those  very  principles 
which  characterized  the  late  war,  and  without  producing 
that  very  re-action,  which,  if  successful,  will  unsettle  the 
pacific  relations  of  Europe.” 

He  then  contended  that  the  Alien  Act  had  not  deterred 
foreigners  driven  into  exile  for  their  pohtical  opinions  from 
seeking  a  refuge  in  England,  declaring  that  “  the  character 
for  hospitality  of  which  this  country  is  so  justly  proud,  has 
never  been  forfeited.”  As  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment,  he  asked  for  means  of  preventing  this  country  becom  • 
ing  the  focus  of  every  conspiracy  directed  against  the 
established  governments  of  Europe,  and  he  pledged  him¬ 
self  on  his  own  responsibility  to  a  just  exercise  of  the  powers 
in  question.  This  claim  for  personal  confidence  was  directed 
to  the  Whig  opposition,  the  leaders  of  which  had  frequently 
praised  Peel  for  adopting  a  more  liberal  and  generous  policy 
than  that  which  was  pm’sued  by  the  bigoted  Sidmouth. 
The  appeal  was  scouted  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  still 
more  indignantly  rejected  by  Mr.  Denman,  who  said,  “The 
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right  honourable  gentleman  has  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
House,  to  intrust  him  upon  his  own  responsibility  with  this 
hill :  to  such  an  appeal  I  am  compelled  to  reply,  that  it  is 
a  strong  objection  to  the  fitness  of  any  man  for  office  that  he 
commences  his  career  by  wishing  to  be  invested  with  such 
a  power.  I  could  wish,  indeed,  to  have  known  the  right 
honourable  gentleman’s  official  career  in  Ireland  connected 
with  some  wiser  and  better  act  than  the  suspension  of  trial 
by  jury ;  and  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  to  have  seen 
him  open  his  official  career  in  England,  without  calling  upon 
parliament  to  intrust  him  with  such  a  measure  as  this.”  The 
Home  Secretary,  though  usually  so  calm,  was  stung  to  the 
quick  by  Mr.  Denman’s  denunciation  :  with  more  warmth 
and  excitement  than  the  occasion  required,  he  replied,  “  A 
learned  gentleman  has  declared  that  I  am  indebted  to  the 
other  side  of  the  House  for  the  can  doin’  and  forbearance 
I  have  experienced  at  their  hands.  Of  any  want  of  candour 
and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen,  I  have  never 
complained.  But  what  do  the  terms  amount  to,  as  they  were 
explained  by  the  learned  gentleman  ?  Why,  to  this, — that 
I  am  indebted  to  their  candour  and  forbearance  for  not 
having  attacked  me  for  my  junction  with  his  majesty’s 
govenment.  I  must  tell  that  learned  gentleman  there  is 
nothing  I  deprecate  so  much  as  his  charity;  that  I  defy 
his  scrutiny ;  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  his  accusation.  If  that 
learned  gentleman  thinks  that  I  am  awaiting  his  accusation 
with  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness ,  he  is  very  much 
deceived.  I  challenge  him  to  bring  forward  the  accusation 
which  he  insinuated  he  had  in  his  pocket,  hut  would  not  pro- 
mulge.  My  motives  in  accepting  office  are  as  pure  as  those 
of  the  honourable  gentleman  in  doing  so.  I  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  present  government  ever  since  my  first 
appearance  in  public  life.  I  was  Secretary  to  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland — a  post  which  I  quitted  earlier  than 
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I  could  have  wislied.  As  to  my  present  connection  with 
government,  it  arose  not  out  of  my  own  solicitation.  Except¬ 
ing  on  one  great  question,  upon  which  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  differ  with  ministers,  I  have  never  voted  against  them.” 

This  angry  speech  was  injurious  to  the  rising  fame  of  the 
Home  Secretary :  it  seemed  to  he  an  unseemly  ebullition  of 
wounded  vanity — an  expression  of  disappointment,  at  finding 
that  his  personal  claim  to  confidence,  at  the  expense  of  his 
predecessor  and  his  colleagues,  had  not  been  sufficiently 
regarded.  He  appears  to  have  felt  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  imprudence,  for  he  took  no  part  in  the  discussions  on  the 
subsequent  stages  of  the  bill ;  and  the  official  defence  of  its 
arbitrary  enactments  devolved  on  the  Attorney- General  for 
Ireland,  Mr.  Plunkett. 

The  abuse  of  power  by  Sir  W.  Rac,  the  Lord-Advocate  of 
Scotland,  was  brought  before  the  House  by  Mr.  Abercromby, 
and  upon  Mr.  Peel  devolved  the  very  ungracious  task  of 
defending  this  oppressive  functionary.  The  learned  lord  had 
taken  a  very  active  part  in  establishing  and  supporting  certain 
libellous  newspapers  in  Scotland,  particularly  the  “Beacon,” 
of  unenviable  notoriety,  and  the  "  Glasgow  Sentinel,”  only 
less  infamous  because  less  known.  The  latter  paper  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  two  persons,  named  Borthwick  and  Alexander, 
who  quarrelled,  and  dissolved  partnership.  In  their  subse¬ 
quent  contests  for  the  possession  of  the  stock,  Borthwick 
allowed  it  to  be  known,  that  certain  libels  on  Mr.  Stuart,  a 
leading  Reformer,  were  written  by  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  a 
keen  supporter  of  the  ministry.  This  discovery  led  to  a  duel, 
in  which  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  was  killed.  Borthwick  now 
became  an  object  of  vengeance  to  the  party  whose  tool  he 
had  been ;  and  all  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which  the 
Scottish  law  arms  its  officers,  were  exerted  against  him,  with 
the  farther  purpose  of  exciting  a  prejudice  against  Mr. 
Stuart,  when  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Alexan- 
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der  Boswell.  Stuart,  however,  was  honourably  acquitted, 
and,  two  days  after,  Borthwick  was  liberated  unconditionally 
liberated  without  explanation  or  reason  assigned,  after  seventy 
days’  confinement — after  twice  preparing  for  trial — after  being 
immured,  like  the  greatest  criminals,  in  dungeons  and  close 
confinement.  Never,  assuredly,  had  justice  been  more  grossly 
perverted,  nor  for  worse  purposes.  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  made 
a  very  weak  defence,  but  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  came 
to  the  rescue,  and,  through  his  influence,  the  motion  was 
rejected;  but  Sir  W.  Rae’s  character  suffered  severely. 

The  session  of  1822  will  be  long  memorable  for  Lord  John 
Russell’s  first  appearance,  as  a  reformer  of  parliament ;  and 
though  Mr.  Peel  took  no  part  in  the  debate,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  some  account  of  it,  as  its  results  had  a  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  his  subsequent  career.  Lord  J ohn  Russell’s 
argument  was  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  the 
House  with  the  condition  of  the  people :  “  If  I  can  show,” 
said  he,  “that  the  state  and  condition  of  the  people  have 
materially  changed,  and  that  the  change  in  the  state  of  the 
House  has  not  been  agreeable  to  that  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  people,  but  of  a  very  different  and  opposite  tendency ; 
then  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  House  and  the  people  have 
no  longer  that  accordance  which  they  ought  to  have,  and 
that  some  remedy  is  required :  but  if  I  further  show,  that 
this  discrepancy  has  made  itself  evident  by  acts  which  the 
House  has  done,  and  which  the  representatives  of  the  people 
never  could  have  sanctioned ;  then  it  must  be  admitted,  not 
only  that  there  are  abuses  to  be  reformed,  but  that  duty  and 
love  of  our  country  command  the  House  immediately  to 
begin  the  work.”  The  noble  lord  then  entered  into  an  elabo¬ 
rate  comparison  of  the  condition  of  England  in  1782  and  1821 : 
he  pointed  out  our  immense  expenditure,  the  increase  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  the  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge 
through  all  classes  of  society,  and  the  great  attention  paid  to 
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political  discussion,  as  evinced  by  the  multiplication  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  other  periodicals.  Then,  to  show  that  the  state 
of  the  House  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  altered  condition 
of  the  country,  he  entered  into  a  careful  analysis  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  votes  had  been  given,  for  or  against  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  public  expenditure,  by  the  representatives  of  the 
larger  and  of  the  smaller  towns.  Inferring  from  this  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  change,  he  proposed  to  add  a  hundred  new  names  to 
the  roll  of  the  House ;  sixty  for  the  counties,  and  forty  for  the 
towns  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country ;  striking  out 
of  the  roll  a  hundred  of  the  smallest  boroughs  which  returned 
members  to  parliament. 

Great  impatience  was  exhibited  by  the  House,  for  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Canning :  it  was  known  that  he  was  about 
to  accept  the  office  of  Governor-General  of  India,  and  it  was 
feared,  that  this  would  be  one  of  the  last  opportunities  of 
listening  to  his  fervid  eloquence.  The  speeches  which  he 
had  made  at  Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  against  parliamentary 
reform,  had  been  severely  reprobated  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  by  Lord  Folkstone,  who  had  further  assailed  the  new 
allies  of  the  government,  by  declaring,  that  “the  Grenvilles 
were  the  abhorrence  of  the  country.”  Canning’s  speech  was 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  discursive  character ;  but  we  need 
only  quote  the  personal  appeal  to  Lord  John  Russell,  with 
which  he  concluded :  “  The  noble  lord  is  entitled  to  the 
acknowledgments  of  the  House,  for  the  candid,  able,  and 
ingenious  manner  in  which  he  has  brought  forward  his 
motion.  If,  in  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  upon  it, 
there  is  anything  which  has  borne  the  appearance  of  disre¬ 
spect  to  him,  I  hope  he  will  acquit  me  of  having  so  intended 
it.  That  the  noble  lord  will  carry  his  motion  this  evening, 
I  have  no  fear;  but,  with  the  talents  which  he  has  shown 
himself  to  possess,  and  with  (I  sincerely  hope)  a  long  and  bril¬ 
liant  career  of  parliamentary  distinction  before  him,  he  will, 
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no  doubt.,  renew  his  efforts  hereafter.  Although  I  presume 
not  to  expect,  that  he  will  give  any  weight  to  observations 
or  warnings  of  mine,  yet  on  this,  probably  the  last  opportu¬ 
nity  which  I  shall  have  of  raising  my  voice  on  the  question 
of  parliamentary  reform,  while  I  conjure  the  House  to  pause 
before  it  consents  to  adopt  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord, 
I  cannot  help  conjuring  the  noble  lord  himself,  to  pause 
before  he  again  presses  it  on  the  country.  If,  however,  he 
should  persevere,  and  if  his  perseverance  shall  be  successful, 
and  if  the  results  of  that  success  shall  be  such  as  I  cannot 
help  apprehending ;  his  be  the  triumph  to  have  precipitated 
these  results — be  mine  the  consolation,  that,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  I  have  opposed  them.”  The  only  part  Mr.  Peel 
took  in  the  debate,  was  to  explain  a  former  declaration,  that 
he  would  not  be  an  agent  in  the  liberation  of  Hunt,  even  if 
the  House  of  Commons  presented  an  address  in  his  favour. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  session,  Mr.  Brougham  again 
brought  parliamentary  reform  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  by  presenting  a  resolution  against  the  influence  of  the 
crown.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Peel  vindicated  the  University 
of  Oxford,  which  had  been  very  irreverently  assailed  by  Mr. 
Brougham;  and  for  this  sendee,  he  received  the  thanks  of 
that  learned  body 

On  the  whole,  the  session  of  1822  was  favourable  to  the 
Liverpool  cabinet :  it  bad  acquired  parliamentary  strength  by 
the  junction  of  the  Grenvilles,  and  its  character,  in  one 
department  at  least,  was  greatly  raised  by  the  acquisition  of 
Peel.  His  habits  of  business,  his  punctuality,  and  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  the  details  of  office,  were  appreciated  by  all  par¬ 
ties  ;  and  his  adoption  of  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  tone,  even 
when  advocating  harsh  and  coercive  measures,  went  far  to 
disarm  the  hostility  of  political  opponents.  More  than  one 
leader  of  the  liberal  party  was  ready  to  address  him  in  the 
words  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  :  “  Quoniam  tails  sis,  ulinam 
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nos  ter  esses !”  It  was  the  general  expectation  of  the  country, 
that  he  would  become  premier  at  the  next  modification  of  the 
ministry.  It  is  true,  that  old  Chancellor  Eldon  viewed  him 
with  some  suspicion,  hut  he  was  still  ready  to  support  him,  as 
necessary  to  the  exclusion  of  Canning :  it  is  also  true,  that 
he  was  far  from  being  a  personal  favourite  with  George  IV., 
who  frequently  complained  that  Peel  was  deficient  in  courtly 
manners.  He  had,  however,  the  confidence  of  the  high- 
church  party,  without  being  obnoxious  to  the  dissenters ;  he 
was  a  favourite  with  the  money’ d  interest ;  and  his  reputation 
for  regularity  recommended  him  to  the  confidence  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  commercial  classes.  Still  Canning  was  a  greater 
favourite  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  the  country 
generally;  hut  his  chances  were  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  part  he  had  taken  on  the  queen’s  trial ;  and 
his  appointment  to  the  high  office  of  Governor- General  of 
India,  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  honourable  exile.  If  hope 
sided  with  Canning,  expectation  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
Peel :  it  was  almost  universally  believed,  that  an  interval  of  a 
few  months  only,  separated  him  from  the  object  of  his  highest 
ambition — the  post  of  prime  minister :  the  ministerial  benches 
approved,  the  ranks  of  opposition  acquiesced,  in  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  his  elevation.  When  parliament  rose,  in  1822,  it 
was  even  supposed,  that  the  Home  Secretary  might  he  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  before  the  next  session ;  and  the 
only  speculation  rife,  regarded  his  choice  of  colleagues.  But 
an  event  was  at  hand  which  baffled  all  the  calculations  of 
politicians,  producing  a  series  of  unexpected  changes,  as  won¬ 
drous  and  whimsical  as  those  of  a  pantomime;  deferring  for 
years  the  reward  which  Peel  had  reasonably  expected  in  about 
the  same  number  of  months,  and  involving  him  in  a  series  of 
intrigues  and  changes,  injurious  to  his  personal  peace,  and 
far  from  being  advantageous  to  his  reputation. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PEEL  AND  CANNING,  AS  COLLEAGUES. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  George  IV.  embarked  at  Greenwich, 
on  board  the  royal  yacht,  to  visit  his  Scottish  dominions. 
When  he  landed  at  Leith,  he  received  the  astounding  and 
melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  who  had  committed  suicide,  at  his  residence, 
at  Foot’s  Cray,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  August. 
Falsely  accused  of  an  infamous  crime  by  infamous  people,  he 
had  reason  to  fear  that  the  plot  against  him  had  been  so  well 
contrived,  and  the  subornation  of  evidence  so  craftily  man¬ 
aged,  that  he  could  not  shelter  his  character  from  the  horrid 
imputation  likely  to  be  affixed  to  it ;  and  he  saw  no  means 
of  escape,  but  in  the  grave.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and,  as  they  descended  to  their  last 
abode,  a  disgraceful  shout  of  joy  from  the  assembled  multi¬ 
tude,  testified  their  hatred  of  the  most  unpopular  statesman 
that  England  had  witnessed  for  more  than  a  century.  As 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  he  had  allowed  England  to 
become  too  closely  identified  with  the  despotic  principles  of 
the  Holy  Alliance;  and  lie  suffered  himself  to  be  compli¬ 
mented  out  of  the  British  trade  with  the  East  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  by  the  interested  civilities  of  the  sovereigns  assembled 
at  Vienna.  He  had  just  been  appointed  to  represent  Eng¬ 
land  at  a  new  congress,  about  to  be  assembled  at  Verona; 
and  it  was  probably  equally  fortunate  for  his  own  reputation 
and  the  honour  of  the  country,  that  death  prevented  him 
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from  sullying  both,  by  unworthy  compliances  with  the  will  of 
the  assembled  despots. 

Public  opinion  pointed  to  Mr.  Canning  as  the  proper  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  Lord  Liverpool  was  eager  to  have  him  as  a  colleague. 
The  king  and  the  chancellor,  however,  were  equally  opposed 
to  the  arrangement,  and  the  office  remained  vacant  during  a 
season  of  intrigues,  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  developed. 
The  Marchioness  of  Conyngham,  who  was  united  by  very 
tender  ties  to  George  IV.,  and  possessed  great  influence  over 
her  royal  admirer,  successfully  exerted  herself  to  overcome  the 
king’s  repugnance,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of 
her  son  to  office  in  the  bureau  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Lord 
Eldon,  who  was  always  asseverating  his  anxiety  to  retire, 
while  he  adhered  to  office  with  the  tenacity  of  a  leech,  found 
that  his  waning  influence  was  not  sufficient  to  exclude  an 
obnoxious  colleague,  and  was  left  to  overcome  his  repugnance, 
and  digest  his  indignation,  as  best  he  could.  Peel  was  a 
silent,  but  not  an  uninterested,  spectator  of  these  intrigues : 
he  saw,  that  Canning  remaining  at  home,  and  resuming  office, 
would  greatly  diminish  the  chances  on  which  he  had  so  con¬ 
fidently  calculated ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  that  Can¬ 
ning’s  accession  was  a  political  necessity  to  the  Liverpool 
cabinet.  The  mortified  feelings  of  his  colleagues  were  no 
secret  to  the  new  Foreign  Secretary,  and  he  took  very  little 
pains  to  soothe  their  irritated  feelings.  Confiding  in  his 
own  mental  resources,  and  relying  on  the  support  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  he  resolved  to  develop  a  new  and  brilliant  scheme 
of  foreign  policy,  by  which  England,  dissevered  from  the 
bonds  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  should  assume,  amid  the  Euro¬ 
pean  states,  the  proud  and  independent  attitude  of  a  media¬ 
tor  between  the  encroachments  of  republicanism,  and  the 
sanguinary  reprisals  of  despotism.  It  was  a  dazzling  project. 
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and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Mr.  Canning  sacrificed  much  to 
effect  its  realization.  lie  came  into  the  cabinet  with  a  brand 
of  favouritism,  which,  however  disregarded  in  the  court  of 
Louis  XV.,  was  not  like  to  pass  unnoticed  in  England ;  lie 
was  joined  with  colleagues  whom  he  equally  disliked  and 
despised;  but,  above  all,  he  compromised  the  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  with  which  his  name  and  fame  ought 
to  have  been  permanently  associated. 

The  increase  of  strength  to  the  liberal  portion  of  the  cabi¬ 
net  was  not  confined  to  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Canning ; 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  feebly  and  imper¬ 
fectly  filled  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  was  conferred  on  Mr.  F. 
Robinson  (afterwards  Earl  of  Ripon) ;  Mr.  Huskisson  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  Mr.  Ar- 
butknot  succeeded  him  as  First  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Revenue.  In  Ireland,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  steadily 
piu’sued  his  course  of  conciliatory  policy  towards  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  resistance  which  he  encountered 
from  the  Orange  faction.  There  is  in  Dublin  a  statue  of 
William  III.,  which  the  Orangemen  of  that  city  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  disfigure,  annually,  by  dressing  it  out  with  gilt 
paper,  tinfoil,  and  other  frippery,  on  the  anniversaries  of  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  gunpowder  plot.  To  put  a  stop  to 
this  unmeaning  ceremony,  which  was  only  important  because 
it  was  regarded  as  a  mortification  to  the  Catholics,  Lord 
Wellesley  placed  a  guard  of  police  round  the  statue  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1822 ;  and  thus  the  decoration — or,  rather, 
desecration — of  the  statue  was  prevented.  This  gave  the 
Orangemen  such  offence,  that,  when  the  Lord-La  utenant 
went,  soon  after,  in  state,  to  the  theatre,  they  packed  the 
house,  insulted  him  in  the  grossest  terms,  and  even  flung 
dangerous  missiles  at  his  person.  Some  of  the  rioters  were 
arrested,  but  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bills :  Plunkett,  the 
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Attorney- General,  then  filed  an  ex  officio  information;  but 
when  they  were  brought  to  trial,  the  jury  was  dismissed  with¬ 
out  agreeing  to  a  verdict. 

All  these  changes  tended  to  damage  Peel’s  position;  the 
violence  of  the  Orangemen  threw  discredit  on  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  party,  and  on  ascendancy  politics ;  Canning’s  foreign 
policy  was  declared  to  be  adopted,  in  spite  of  the  old  Tory 
party  to  which  Peel  nominally  belonged;  and  Messrs.  Hus- 
kisson  and  Robinson  were  pointed  out  as  persons  from  whom 
a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  system  of  commercial  and 
financial  administration  might  be  expected.  Both  these 
gentlemen  were  justly  regarded  as  members  of  the  Canning 
party,  and,  what  was  perhaps  of  still  greater  importance, 
Mr.  Canning,  by  universal  consent,  became  the  ministerial 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

When  parliament  assembled  in  the  February  of  1823,  the 
menaced  invasion  of  Spain  by  a  French  army,  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  excited  universal  attention. 
The  subject  was  introduced  in  the  Upper  House  during  the 
debate  on  the  address  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and 
Lord  Liverpool  took  the  opportunity  of  protesting,  in  the 
name  of  the  British  government,  against  the  principles  of 
interference  sanctioned  by  the  Congress  of  Verona.  The 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  far  more  animated : 
after  the  address  had  been  moved  by  Mr.  Childe,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wildman,  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  after  severely 
reprobating  the  conduct  of  the  French  government,  expressed 
a  wish  that  every  member  of  the  House  should  rise  in  his 
place,  and  state  whether  France  was  right  or  not.  Mr. 
Brougham  responded  to  the  appeal,  declaring  that  “  he 
joined  with  the  gallant  officer,  and  with  every  man  who 
deserved  the  name  of  Briton,  in  unqualified  abhorrence  and 
detestation  of  the  audacious  interference  to  which  he  had 
alluded ;  or  if  that  detestation  was  qualified,  it  could  only  be 
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by  the  contempt  and  disgust  at  tlie  canting  hypocrisy  of  the 
language  in  which  the  loathsome  principles  of  the  tyrants 
were  promulgated  to  the  world/’  In  this  strain  of  sarcasm 
and  invective,  Mr.  Brougham  exposed  the  abstract  absurdity 
and  injustice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  continental  sove¬ 
reigns,  and  the  inconsistency  of  their  conduct  with  their 
past  actions,  promises,  and  pretensions.  “  Monstrous  and 
insolent  as  all  the  papers  and  proclamations  issued  by  the 
sovereigns  were,  he  considered  that  of  Bussia  to  be  more 
monstrous,  more  insolent,  and  more  prodigiously  beyond 
endurance,  than  any  of  the  rest.  It  was  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  most  to  admire — the  marvellous  incongruity  of 
her  language  and  conduct  now,  with  her  former  solemn  trea¬ 
ties  ;  or  the  incredible  presumption  of  her  standing  forward 
to  lead  the  aggression  upon  the  independence  of  all  free  and 
polished  states.  Gracious  God !  Russia  !  —  a  power  that 
was  only  half-civilized — that  with  all  her  colossal  mass  of 
physical  strength  was  still  quite  as  much  Asiatic  as  European 
. —  whose  principles  of  policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  were 
completely  despotic,  and  whose  practices  were  almost  alto¬ 
gether  Oriental  and  barbarous  !  In  all  these  documents 
there  was,  with  a  mighty  number  of  general  remarks,  mixed 
up  a  wondrous  affectation  of  honest  principles — a  great  many 
words  covering  ideas  that  were  not  altogether  clear  and 
intelligible :  or  if  they  happened  to  be  so,  only  placing  their 
own  deformity  in  a  more  hideous  and  detestable  light  ;  but 
for  argument,  or  anything  like  it,  there  was  none  to  be  found 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  them.  They  reasoned  not, 
but  spoke  one  plain  language  to  Spain  and  to  Europe,  and 
this  was  its  sum  and  substance :  ‘  We  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  hired  mercenaries,  and  we  will  not  stoop  to 
reason  with  those  whom  we  would  insult  and  enslave, 
lie  admired  the  equal  frankness  with  which  this  haughty 
language  had  been  met  by  the  Spanish  government;  the 
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papers  which  it  sent  forth  were  plain  and  laconic;  and 
bluntly  spoke  this  language  :  ‘  We  are  millions  of  freemen, 
and  will  not  stoop  to  reason  with  those  who  threaten  to 
enslave  us/  They  hurled  back  the  menace  upon  the  head 
from  which  it  issued,  little  caring  whether  it  came  from 
Goth,  or  Hun,  or  Calrnuc,  with  a  frankness  that  outwitted 
the  craft  of  the  Bohemian,  and  a  spirit  that  defied  the  fero¬ 
city  of  the  Tartar.  If  they  found  leagued  against  them  the 
tyrants  by  whom  the  world  was  infested,  they  might  console 
themselves  with  this  reflection,  that  wherever  there  was  an 
Englishman,  cither  of  the  Old  world  or  the  New — wherever 
there  was  a  Frenchman,  (with  the  miserable  exception  of  that 
little  band  which  now  for  a  moment  swayed  the  destinies 
of  France,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  its 
gallant  and  liberal  people,  a  people  which,  after  enduring 
the  miseries  of  the  Revolution,  and  wading  through  its  long 
and  bloody  wars,  were  entitled,  if  any  people  ever  were, 
to  along  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  liberty;) 
wherever  there  breathed  an  Englishman,  or  a  true  -  bom 
Frenchman — wherever  there  existed  a  free  heart  or  a  vir¬ 
tuous  mind — there  Spain  had  a  natural  ally,  and  an  inalien¬ 
able  friend/'’ 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Brougham  intimated  plainly  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  he  and  his  friends  were  disposed  to  place  in 
Mr.  Canning.  “ He  would  not/"’  he  said,  “look  back  to  measures 
on  the  propriety  of  which  all  of  them  might  not  agree ;  but 
he  would  look  forward,  in  order  to  avoid  all  subject  of  vitu¬ 
peration  ;  reserving  his  blame  for  the  foreigners,  whose  tyran¬ 
nical  conduct  obliged  this  nation  to  hate  them,  and  his  co¬ 
operation  for  whatever  faithful  servant  of  the  crown  would, 
in  the  performance  of  Ins  duty  to  his  country,  to  freedom, 
and  to  the  world,  speak  a  language  that  was  truly  British — 
pursue  a  policy  that  was  truly  free — and  look  to  free  states 
as  our  best  and  most  natural  allies  against  all  enemies  wliat- 
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soever  j  quarrelling  with  none,  whatever  might  he  the  form 
of  their  government;  — keeping  peace  wherever  we  could 
hut  not  leaving  ourselves  unprepared  for  war;  not  afraid  o 
the  issue,  but  calmly  resolved  to  brave  it  at  all  hazards ; 
determined  at  the  same  time  to  support  amid  every  sacrifice 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  the  independence  of 
the  country,  and  every  principle  that  was  considered  most 
valuable  and  sacred  amongst  civilized  nations.” 

The  thunders  of  applause  from  both  sides  of  the  House, 
with  which  this  speech  was  received,  and  which  contmued 
some  minutes  after  Mr.  Brougham  sat  down,  gave  a  most 
unequivocal  attestation  both  of  the  unanimous  sentiments  of 
the  House,  and  of  the  oratorical  power  which  produced 
so  strong  a  manifestation  of  them.  As  Mr.  Canning  had 
not  been  yet  re-elected,  the  task  of  reply  devolved  on  Mr. 
Secretary  Peel;  and  he  assumed  a  deprecatory  tone,  which 
disappointed,  if  it  did  not  offend,  the  House  and  the  country. 
Ho  made  a  kind  of  vague  apology  for  the  Holy  Alliance;  he 
said  “  The  rights  of  states,  like  those  of  individuals,  are 
subject  to  the  interference  of  other  states,  if  the  exercise  of 
them  tends  to  the  general  injury.  That  injury,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  of  an  imaginary  or  speculative  kind— it 
ought  to  be  of  a  nature  clear  to  the  feelings,  and  palpable 
to  the  sight,  of  every  man ;  and  of  the  necessity  of  making 
such  an  interference,  each  state  ought  to  be  the  chief  judge  ” 
In  reference  to  Spain,  he  said,  «  As  an  Englishman,  I  should 
undoubtedly  say,  that  the  King  of  France  has  no  sufficient 
authority  to  interfere;  as  a  Spaniard,  I  should  of  course 
contend  the  same;  but  if  I  were  a  Frenchman,  I  could  not 
at  all  toll  in  what  view  the  question  might  present  itse  . 
He  lamented  the  harshness  with  which  Mr.  Brougham  had 
treated  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  allied  sovereigns, 
and  dwelt  particularly  on  the  forbearance  which  Russia  had 
manifested  towards  Turkey.  The  speech  was  reserved  and 
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cautious,  and  had  none  of  the  spirit  and  energy  which  even 
Lord  Liverpool  manifested  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  its 
effect  was  to  make  all  men  of  British  spirit  anxious  for  the 
speedy  re-appearance  of  Mr.  Canning  on  the  political  stage. 

It  was  not  until  the  14th  of  April,  that  Mr.  Canning 
laid  before  parliament  the  diplomatic  papers  relative  to  the 
ncgociations  on  the  relations  between  France  and  Spain. 
Lord  Liverpool  in  the  Upper,  and  Mr.  Canning  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament,  expounded  the  course  of  con¬ 
duct  which  had  been  pursued  by  his  Majesty’s  government, 
and  the  principles  by  which  that  conduct  had  been  guided. 
These  principles  were  non-interference  and  neutrality ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Canning  expressed  a  warm  and 
generous  sympathy  in  the  cause  of  Spain,  and  he  reprobated 
the  conduct  of  the  French  ministry  in  terms  of  the  most 
glowing  indignation.  Lord  Grey  hi  one  House,  and  Mr. 
Brougham  in  the  other,  intimated  that  the  ministerial  expla¬ 
nations  were  unsatisfactory,  and  gave  notices  of  motions  on 
the  subject.  The  debate  continued  three  nights,  on  the 
second  of  which  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  spoke,  and  laboured, 
successfully,  to  remove  the  unfavourable  impression  which 
his  former  speech  had  produced  :  “  He  protested,”  he  said, 
“  and  lie  strongly  protested,  against  the  doctrine  maintained 
by  what  was  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  of  its  right  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  liberty  of  nations,  by  the  establishment  of 
a  sort  of  European  police  for  the  prevention  of  the  success 
of  revolution,  wherever  it  might  be  found,  and  under  what¬ 
ever  circumstances.  He  contended  as  strongly  as  any  man 
could  do,  for  one  exception  at  least  from  that  doctrine; 
namely,  when  the  security  of  the  state  rendered  such  a  revo¬ 
lution  necessary ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  argue,  that  in  the 
case  of  Spain,  that  exception  had  certainly  occurred.”  Ho 
vindicated  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset, 
for  having  recommended  the  Spanish  government  to  admit  of 
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some  changes  in  the  constitution,  useful  in  themselves,  and 
likely  to  induce  the  French  government  to  withdraw  the 
army  of  observation. 

On  the  last  night  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Canning  made  the 
long-expected  defence  of  himself  and  his  colleagues.  His 
speech  was  one  of  the  most  admirable  specimens  of  delibera¬ 
tive  oratory  delivered  in  modern  times.  He  arranged,  with 
wondrous  analytic  skill,  the  vast  mass  of  diplomatic  mate¬ 
rials  with  which  he  had  to  deal;  expounded,  in  perspicuous 
language,  the  high  abstract  principles  involved  in  each  nego- 
ciation ;  detailed  every  fact  and  circumstance,  so  as  to  com¬ 
bine  all  into  one  well-defined  group ;  and  set  forth  the  whole 
with  an  elegance  of  language,  and  felicity  of  illustration, 
which  have  never  been  surpassed.  With  consummate  ability, 
lie  enlisted  on  his  side  the  principles  and  the  love  of  freedom, 
and  set  them  forth  boldly  in  the  front  of  the  battle :  he 
denounced  the  despots  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  showed  that 
their  tyranny  would  be  best  arrested  by  the  dignified  neu¬ 
trality  of  England.  It  was  impossible  to  answer  such  a 
speech:  Mr.  Brougham  attempted  to  do  so,  and  miserably 
failed.  The  opposition  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  a  trick, 
to  evade  a  division. 

The  ministerial  policy  was  generally  approved  by  the  nation; 
but  though  the  people  were  glad  that  neutrality  was  observed, 
they  were  not  the  less  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  Span¬ 
iards.  Sad,  therefore,  were  their  feelings,  when  they  saw 
that  the  French  were  permitted  to  march  through  the  coun¬ 
try  without  any  attempt  at  resistance — when  the  armies  of 
Spain  disappeared,  and  the  pretended  patriots  sold  themselves 
to  the  invaders,  until,  at  length,  Cadiz,  the  last  fortress  of  the 
liberals,  was  surrendered,  and  the  Spanish  constitution  was  at 
an  end. 

The  contemptible  riot  in  the  Dublin  theatre,  occupied  a 
very  disproportionate  share  of  the  attention  of  parliament,  in 
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the  session  of  1823.  Messrs.  Brownlow  and  Barry  (subse¬ 
quently  Lords  Lurgan  and  Farnham)  proposed  a  vote  of  cen¬ 
sure  on  the  Irish  Attorney- General,  for  having  filed  an  ex 
officio  information,  which  was  rejected;  and  an  inquiry  which 
was  subsequently  made,  into  the  conduct  of  the  Dublin 
sheriffs  and  grand  jurors,  terminated  abruptly,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  witnesses  refusing  to  disclose  the  secrets  of 
the  Orange  system.  These  abortive  motions  prepared  the 
way  for  a  singular  termination  to  the  debate  on  the  Catholic 
question,  during  the  course  of  the  session.  On  the  night 
appointed  for  the  discussion,  Sir  F.  Burdctt  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  to  protest  against  any 
debate  on  the  subject,  as  an  annual  farce,  fruitless  of  all 
benefit,  and  the  fertile  source  of  irritation  and  discontent : 
he  reproached  Mr.  Peel  with  insincerity,  declaring  that  he 
was  too  enlightened  to  be  imposed  on  by  childish  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  “ the  pope,  the  devil,  and  the  pretender;”  and 
declared,  that  he  would  take  no  part  “  in  the  farce  concerning 
the  Catholics,  which  the  House  was  that  night  called  on  to 
perform.”  Mr.  \\  y i me,  in  vindicating  the  Grenville  paity, 
for  joining  the  government  without  making  any  stipulation 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  declared,  that 
“  his  great  object  in  coming  into  office,  had  been  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  Catholic  body;  and  if  he  had  believed,  that 
the  refusing  office,  instead  of  accepting  it,  would  have  aided 
that  object,  the  refusal  would  not  have  cost  him  a  moment’s 
hesitation.  One  stipulation,  distinctly,  upon  which  he  had 
come  into  office,  was,  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
government  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  impartial  administration 
of  justice  to  the  Catholics;  and  that  pledge  had  been  redeemed; 
for  Ireland  had  at  length  received  the  advantage  of  a  concilia¬ 
tory  and  improved  government.” 

After  the  direct  appeal  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  the 
implied  censure  on  his  Irish  administration,  contained  in  the 
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speech  of  Mr.  Wynne,  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Secretary 
Peel  to  remain  silent :  he  rose,  and  said,  “  I  will  be  brief  in  my 
observations ;  but  what  I  say,  I  wish  to  address  particularly 
to  the  honourable  member  for  Westminster  (Sir  F.  Burdett). 
The  honourable  member  has  insinuated  a  doubt  of  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  my  opposition  to  the  present  motion ;  he  has  insinu¬ 
ated,  that  the  fears  which  I  profess  to  entertain  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  that  motion,  are  not  only  groundless,  but  pretended. 
What  right  has  the  honourable  baronet  to  make  such  an 
insinuation  ?  The  -  honourable  baronet  has  a  right  to  blame 
the  conduct  of  members — to  attack  their  opinions — to  expose 
their  arguments — to  treat  their  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
claims  as  an  opposition  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country ; 
but  how  is  it  consistent  with  the  honourable  baronet’s  general 
principles  of  toleration,  to  give  no  credit,  even  for  sincerity, 
to  the  opinions  of  his  antagonists,  and  to  arrogate  propriety 
exclusively  to  himself?  And  the  honourable  baronet,  by  way 
of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  test,  has  asked  me  to  answer  one 
question — Am  I  really  afraid  of  the  pretender,  the  pope  of 
Home,  or  the  devil?  as  if  an  answer  to  that  question  could 
explain  the  grounds  upon  which  I  found  my  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics.  If  my  right  honourable  friend  near 
me  (Mr.  Plunkett)  persists  in  bringing  forward  his  present 
motion,  I  shall  be  ready  to  repeat  my  confirmed  objections 
against  it ;  and  when  I  have  done  so,  let  the  honourable  baro¬ 
net  treat  those  objections  with  what  severity  he  pleases;  but 
until  then,  let  the  honourable  baronet  keep  to  himself  his 
doubts  of  my  sincerity.  I  protest,  that  I  would  rather  sub¬ 
mit  to  eternal  exclusion  from  office — and  perhaps  I  should 
consider  that  as  no  very  great  sacrifice — than  consent  to  hold 
power  by  the  compromise,  or  by  anything  approaching  to  the 
compromise,  of  an  opinion.  And  by  what  right  are  imputa¬ 
tions  of  such  a  kind  cast  upon  me  ?  With  what  variations 
from  principle  can  I  at  any  time  be  charged  ?  From  the 
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earliest  period  of  my  political  life,  caring  nothing  for  the 
opinion  of  friends — caring  nothing  for  the  opinion  of  the 
people — I  have  uniformly  opposed  the  concessions  to  the 
Catholics.  I  am  sorry  to  he  compelled  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  House,  but  I  feel  hound  to  notice  one  or  two  obser¬ 
vations  which  have  fallen  from  my  right  honourable  friend, 
Mr.  Wynne.  On  my  late  return  to  office,  I  claimed  for  myself 
the  privilege  of  acting  precisely  as  I  should  think  fit  on  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  claims,  under  whatever  circumstances 
these  claims  may  be  brought  forward.  Finding  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  appointed  to  the  lord-lieutenancy,  and  my  learned 
friend  near  me  (Mr.  Plunkett)  to  the  situation  of  attorney- 
general,  I  have  seen  no  reason  for  refusing  to  co-operate  with 
them ;  but  as,  for  six  years  previous  to  these  appointments, 
I  held  the  post  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  it  is  impossible 
for  me,  consistently  with  my  own  honour,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
observation  of  my  right  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Wynne,  that 
at  the  time  of  these  appointments,  a  pledge  was  given  to  the 
Irish  for  a  just,  impartial,  and  conciliating  government.  I 
cannot  but  take  that  observation  of  my  right  honourable 
friend,  as  conveying  an  imputation  upon  me,  and  upon  the 
honourable  persons  with  whom,  while  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
I  acted.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  effect  which  my  known 
opinions  would  have  upon  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  know 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  hold  such  opinions,  and 
to  fill  the  situation  which  I  filled,  without  being  exposed  to 
ill-feeling,  and  to  misrepresentation.  My  constant  object  in 
Ireland  was  a  fair  administration  of  the  laws  as  they  exist, 
and  I  challenge  the  country  to  produce  any  instance  in 
which,  while  I  held  office,  an  impartial  administration  of 
those  laws  was  denied/’’ 

This  bit  of  personal  altercation  was  preliminary  to  another 
of  a  more  grave  and  serious  character.  Mr.  Brougham  had 
come  into  the  House  after  the  debate  had  commenced,  at  the 
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moment  when  Mr.  Tierney  was  endeavouring  to  demonstrate 
that  Catholic  Emancipation  mast  have  been  conceded,  if 
Mr.  Canning  and  the  Grenville  party  had  made  it  a  condition 
of  their  adhesion  to  the  ministry.  Mr.  Brougham  rose, 
apparently  under  the  influence  of  strong  and  indignant  feel¬ 
ings  :  he  said,  “  I  trust  that  the  House  will  pardon  the 
anxiety  which  induces  me  to  trespass  upon  its  indulgence. 
It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  he  present  in  the  early  part  of 
the  somewhat  premature  discussion  in  which  the  House  is 
engaged ;  hut  I  am  so  impressed  with  the  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject  which  stands  for  discussion,  namely, 
whether  there  should  he  an  end  now,  at  once  and  for  ever, 
to  the — (cries  of  “  no,  no,”  interrupted  him  before  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  sentence,  and  by  no  means  tended  to  soothe  his 
irritation.)  I  confess,  that  I  am  greatly  cheered  by  the 
negative  which  has  just  been,  in  something  of  an  irregular 
manner,  administered;  because  I  am  delighted  to  find  that 
the  immediate  danger  which  I  apprehended  is  not  likely  to 
arise — that  the  question  is  on  the  point  of  being  given  up  at 
the  moment  when  it  was  about  to  be  brought  forward  by  the 
Attorney- General  for  Ireland.  Advice  has  been  administered 
from  different  parts  of  the  House  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  to  abandon  his  intention  of  proceeding ;  but  I  rise 
to  protest  against  being  supposed  to  concur  in  any  such 
recommendation.  I  am  anxious  that  the  Attorney- General 
for  Ireland  should  bring  forward  the  question,  agreeing  at 
the  same  time  in  a  great  deal  which  has  been  said  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  and  in  almost  everything  which  has  fallen 
from  my  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Tierney;)  and  having 
the  worst  possible  opinion — which  I  do  not  now  express  for 
the  first  time — of  the  conduct  of  those  who  in  substance 
(and  I  arraign  them  for  so  doing,  in  substance)  have  aban¬ 
doned  their  duty  to  this  question ;  who,  not  taking  example 
by  the  single-hearted,  plain,  manly,  and  upright  conduct  of 
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the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
(Mr.  Peel,)  who  has  always  been  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question,  never  swerving  from  his  opinions,  but  standing 
uniformly  up  and  stating  them — who  has  never  taken  office 
upon  a  secret  understanding  to  abandon  the  question  in  sub¬ 
stance,  while  he  continued  to  sustain  it  in  words — whose 
mouth,  heart,  and  conduct  have  always  been  in  unison  on 
the  question — I  wish  that  such  conduct  had  been  followed 
by  all  on  his  side  of  the  question,  and  then  I  should  not 
have  found  myself  in  a  state  almost  bordering  on  despair 
with  regard  to  the  fate  and  fortune  of  the  Catholic  claims. 
I  say,  let  the  conduct  of  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland 
have  been  what  it  might;  let  him  have  deviated  from  his 
former  professions,  or  not;  I  do  not  say  that  the  learned 
gentleman  has  done  so,  but  I  will  assume  the  fact — still,  let 
the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  have 
come  forward  at  that  critical  moment  for  the  question  and 
for  his  own  character,  when  the  point  was  whether  he  should 
go  to  India  into  honourable  exile,  or  take  office  in  England, 
and  not  submit  to  his  sentence  of  transportation,  but  he 
condemned  to  hard  labour  in  his  own  country — doomed  to 
the  disquiet  of  a  divided  council — sitting  with  his  enemies, 
and  pitied  by  his  friends — with  his  hands  chained  and  tied 
down  on  all  those  lines  of  operation  which  his  own  senti¬ 
ments  and  wishes  would  have  led  him  to  adopt — let  it  have 
been  at  that  critical  moment  when  his  fate  had  depended 
upon  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  and  his  sentiments  on  the 
Catholic  claims  —  if  at  that  critical  moment  he  who  had 
said,  on  the  last  night,  that  he  would  not  truckle  to  a  noble 
lord  (Folkestone)  but  who  then  exhibited  a  specimen,  the 
most  incredible  specimen,  of  monstrous  truckling  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  office,  that  the  whole  history  of  political 
tergiversation  could  furnish.” 

At  this  instant  the  House  was  electrified  by  Canning’s 
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springing  from  his  seat,  and  declaring  in  the  most  emphatic 
tone  of  voice,  “  I  rise  to  say  that  that  is  false.” 

A  perfect  silence  ensued  for  several  seconds;  it  was  so 
complete,  that  the  fall  of  a  pen,  which  one  of  the  clerks  let 
drop  upon  the  matting,  was  heard  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  House.  At  length,  the  Speaker  called  upon  Mr.  Canning 
to  retract  his  disorderly  expression;  hut  that  gentleman 
declared,  that,  though  sony  to  violate  the  decorum  of  the 
House,  nothing — no  consideration  on  earth — should  induce 
him  to  retract  the  sentiment. 

A  tedious  scene  of  endeavouring  to  make  it  understood, 
that  the  words  were  only  spoken  “  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,” 
ensued ;  and,  at  length,  something  like  a  reconciliation  was 
very  clumsily  effected.  Peel  winding  up  the  affair  by  saying, 
that  “  nothing  could,  by  possibility,  be  more  free  from  the 
imputation  of  truckling,  than  the  manner  in  which  his  right 
honourable  friend  had  accepted  office.” 

After  these  strange  preliminaries,  Plunkett  rose  to  bring 
forward  the  Catholic  question;  upon  which,  many  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  opposition  rose  and  left  the  House. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  a  fresh  scene  of  confusion 
ensued,  which  was  ended  by  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  being  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

All  parties  suffered  from  this  strange  exhibition :  Plunkett 
was  blamed  for  having  brought  forward  the  Catholic  question, 
without  being  assured  of  success;  Brougham  was  censured 
for  having  launched  his  terrible  invective  against  the  head  of 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  affairs,  on  vague  and  imperfect 
information;  while  the  sensitive  soreness  of  Canning  was 
attributed  to  a  lurking  consciousness,  that  the  charge  was  not 
wholly  groundless.  Time,  however,  has  done  justice  to  all 
the  parties:  Plunkett  and  the  Grenvilles  believed,  that,  by 
taking  office,  they  would  advance  the  Catholic  cause,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  speedy,  though  not  an  immediate,  settle- 
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meat  of  the  question  of  emancipation ;  Brougham  was  more 
intemperate  than  realities,  though  scarcely  than  appearances, 
justified;  and  Peel  intimated  the  truth,  when  he  hinted,  that 
Canning,  so  far  from  truckling  to  Lord  Eldon,  had  stormed  the 
cabinet  in  spite  of  the  Chancellor.  Eldon’s  dissatisfaction 
is  very  clearly  intimated  in  a  letter  written  to  his  brother. 
Lord  Stowell,  about  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1823 : — 

“Dear  Brother, — The  Courier,  of  last  night,  announces 
Mr.  Huskisson’s  introduction  into  the  cabinet :  of  tbe  inten¬ 
tion  or  the  fact,  I  have  no  other  communication.  Whether 
Lord  Sidmouth  has,  or  not,  I  don’t  know;  but  really  this  is 
rather  too  much.  Looking  at  the  whole  history  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  I  don’t  consider  this  introduction — without  a  word 
said  about  the  intention — as  I  should,  perhaps,  have  done, 
with  respect  to  some  persons  that  have  been,  or  might  be, 
brought  into  the  cabinet ;  but  turning  out  one  man,  and 
introducing  another,  in  the  way  all  this  is  done,  is  telling  the 
Chancellor,  that  he  should  not  give  them  the  trouble  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  him,  but  should  (not  treated  as  a  Chancellor)  cease 
to  be  a  Chancellor.  What  makes  it  worse,  is,  that  the  great 
man  of  all  (George  IV.)  has  a  hundred  times  most  solemnly 
declared,  that  no  connection  of  a  certain  person’s  (Canning) 
should  come  in.  There  is  no  believing  one  word  anybody 
says ;  and  what  makes  the  matter  still  worse,  is,  that  every¬ 
body  acquiesces  most  quietly,  and  waits  in  all  humility  and 
patience,  till  their  own  time  comes.” 

Later  in  the  year,  he  writes — “  The  appointment  of  Lord 
Francis  Conyngham  in  the  Foreign  Office,  has,  by  female 
influence,  put  Canning  beyond  tbe  reach  of  anything  to  affect 
him,  and  will  assuredly  enable  him  to  turn  out  those  whom 
he  docs  not  wish  to  remain  in.  The  king  is  in  such  thral¬ 
dom,  that  one  has  nobody  to  fall  back  upon.  The  person 

that  has  got - ,  after  having,  in  conversations,  I  believe, 

uttered  nothing  that  was  kind  about  Canning,  was  one  of  his 
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voters  for  his  cabinet  office.  The  devil  of  it  is,  there  is  no 
consistency  in  anybody.  Again,  upon  ‘  Ne  cede  malis/  it  is 
better  to  go  out,  than  be  turned  out !  which  will  assuredly  be 
the  ease.” 

Peel  was  included  in  the  charge  of  inconsistency  so  freely 
hazarded  by  the  spiteful  old  Chancellor.  Lord  Nugent  having 
brought  in  a  bill  to  extend  to  the  English  Roman  Catholics 
the  same  constitutional  privileges  and  political  franchises 
which  were  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  the 
measure  was  supported  by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  who  spoke  in 
the  following  conciliatory  terms  :  “  I  have,  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion,  expressed  myself  not  unwilling  to  consent  to  a  measure 
for  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  placing  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of 
Ireland.  Consistently  with  that  declaration,  therefore,  I  feel 
myself  bound  to  admit  the  first  proposition  of  the  noble  lord, 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill.  I  make  this  concession,  not 
merely  in  consistence  with  that  declaration ;  but  because  I 
feel  it  to  be  reasonable,  that  the  measure  should,  at  least,  be 
fairly  considered.  The  noble  lord  has  adverted  to  three 
points  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  stand  in  a 
different  position  from  those  of  Ireland — the  clectivo  fran¬ 
chise,  the  magistracy,  and  admission  to  office.  With  regard 
to  the  elective  franchise,  I  allow  at  once,  that  I  am  willing  to 
admit  the  English  Catholic  to  that  privilege.  I  have  always 
considered  the  distinction  taken  by  Mr.  Burke,  between  the 
elective  franchise  and  admission  to  office,  as  sound  and  judi¬ 
cious.  In  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
Mr.  Burke  said,  that  if  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  to 
the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament,  it  did  not 
necessarily  follow  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  office. 
I.  must  observe,  that  the  noble  lord  will  find  some  difficulty 
in  placing  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  and  Scotland  on 
Ihc  same  footing,  because,  by  the  Act  of  Union,  the  Roman 
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Catholics  of  Scotland  cannot  exercise  the  elective  franchise. 
I  am  disposed,  after  mature  consideration,  to  admit  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England  to  the  same  privilege,  with 
regard  to  voting,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  ol  Ireland;  hut 
I  shall  strenuously  resist  their  being  themselves  elected.  In 
this  respect,  they  will  stand  in  the  same  situation  as  the  clergy, 
who  are  qualified  to  elect,  though  they  are  disqualified  from 
sitting  as  representatives  in  this  House.  I  cannot  avoid  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  abuses  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland,  where 
the  system  of  fictitious  voting  confers  no  advantage  whatever 
on  the  wretched  multitude,  who  are  brought  forward  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  political  influence  of  then 
landlords.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  state  of  England 
is  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  Ireland,  that  if  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  the  elective  franchise  to  Ireland  has,  in  some  respects, 
been  attended  with  mischievous  consequences,  the  same  dan¬ 
ger  cannot  fairly  be  inferred  in  England,  where  the  minority 
of  Catholics  is  notoriously  so  small.  With  regard  to  the 
magistracy,  I  agree  with  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Rankes), 
that  it  may  be  advisable  that  Roman  Catholics  should  be 
associated  with  Protestants  in  the  exercise  of  magisterial 
duties.  On  the  question  of  admission  to  offices,  I  beg  to 
reserve  myself.  I  shall  not  object  to  making  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  eligible  to  the  same  subordinate  offices  to  which  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  are  admissible,  provided  they  are  placed  in 
no  better  situation  than  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  If  it  be 
the  object  of  the  noble  lord  to  open  the  same  offices  to  them 
as  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  subjecting  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Protestant  Dissenters,  to  the  operation  of  the 
Annual  Indemnity  Act,  I  shall  not  object  to  such  a  measure. 
If  it  introduces  no  new  principle,  which  may  furnish  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  if  it  introduces  no  relaxation  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  or  alteration  of  the  existing  law  with  regard  to 
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Protestant  Dissenters ;  I  shall  be  disposed  to  accede  to  it. 
All  these  points  involve  details  which  will  properly  come  under 
consideration  in  a  future  stage  of  the  bill.  I  entirely  concur 
in  the  observation  which  has  fallen  from  the  noble  lord,  as  to 
the  great  respectability  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  ; 
and  it  is  this  consideration  which  induces  me  to  feel  so  strong 
a  disposition  to  make  concessions  in  their  favour.” 

In  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  bill,  wliich  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  Mr.  Bankes,  the  Home  Secretary  advocated  the 
measure  with  greater  earnestness,  declaring,  that  “  no  pos¬ 
sible  mischief,  but  much  advantage,  would  accrue  out  of  that 
community  of  feeling  between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  which 
the  bustle  of  an  election  would  produce.”  The  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  eighty-nine  against 
thirty. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  : 
it  was  supported  by  the  premier,  Lord  Liverpool ;  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby;  and  the  lord 
privy  seal,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland;  but,  nevertheless, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  seven.  This  was  only  one  of  many  proofs, 
that  the  continuance  of  Lord  Eldon  in  the  cabinet  was  very 
distasteful  to  the  majority  of  his  colleagues;  and  that  he  was 
kept  in  office  by  the  personal  influence  of  the  king,  and  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  It  was  hoped  that  the  old  man  would 
resign,  as  he  frequently  threatened  that  he  would  do;  but 
resignation  was  not  among  his  virtues,  as  carelessness  of  the 
emoluments  of  office  was  not  among  his  vices.  The  power 
which  Lord  Eldon  wielded,  of  checking  and  frustrating  the 
more  liberal  intentions  of  his  colleagues,  was  very  amusingly 
satirized,  about  this  time,  by  Mr.  Brougham,  in  a  speech  on 
the  subject  of  Scotch  Appeals:  “Let  it  be  remembered” 
lie  said,  “  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  taken  upon  himself 
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another  office — that  of  prime  minister.  As  to  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  being  prime  minister,  he  is  no  more  prime  minister  than 
]  am.  I  reckon  Lord  Liverpool  a  sort  of  member  ot  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  and  after  vvluit  has  recently  passed,  it  it  were  required, 

I  should  designate  him  as  ‘  a  noble  lord  in  another  place, 
with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  act.’  Lord  Liverpool  may 
have  collateral  influence,  but  Lord  Eldon  has  all  the  direct 
influence  of  the  prime  minister:  he  is  prime  minister  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and  he  stands  alone  in  the  lull  exercise 
of  all  the  influence  of  that  high  situation.  Lord  Liverpool 
has  carried  measures  against  tho  Lord  Chancellor;  so  have 
I :  therefore,  I  say,  that  wo  act  together.  If  Lord  Liverpool 
carried  the  Marriage  Act,  1  carried  the  Education  Hill;  and 
if  Lord  Liverpool  succeeded  against  Lord  Eldon,  in  some 
points  on  the  queen’s  trial,  I  say  that  I  totally  defeated  him, 
on  that  odious  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  I  might  just  as 
well  call  myself  prime  minister,  as  Lord  Liverpool :  he  has  no 
more  claim  to  the  distinction  than  I  have.  He  acts  with  me, 
and  I  with  him;  and  I  call  him  my  noble  coadjutor;  and 
I  trust  wo  shall  enjoy  a  long  course  of  co-operation.  I  am 
sincerely  glad  of  it :  and  long  as  1  have  sat  and  fought  at 
this  side  of  the  House,  I  never  welcomed  a  recruit  to  our 
body  with  greater  satisfaction  than  my  Lord  Liverpool.  Lord 
Westmoreland’s  accession  may  have  given  me  more  surprise, 
but  certainly  not  more  pleasure.  With  such  powerful  assist¬ 
ance — anil  especially  with  the  highly  classical  eloquence  ot 
Lord  Westmoreland — I  should  not  wonder  if  we  were  to  make 
head  against  our  opponents,  and,  in  time,  turn  out  this  prime 
minister.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  (Canning) 
appears  to  entertain  some  doubt  on  this  point;  and,  truly, 
I  must  admit,  that  Lord  Eldon  seems  to  possess  a  grant  ot 
tho  place  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 

This  satirical  description  had  its  foundation  in  truth: 
Eldon — like  Brougham  himself,  when  in  office  endeavoured 
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to  secure  the  greater  part  of  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
ministry  for  the  Chancellor;  and  became  infinitely  more  keen 
and  grasping  than  ever,  when  Canning  was  forced  upon  him 
as  a  colleague.  Lord  Liverpool  mediated  between  the  obsti¬ 
nate  prejudices  of  Eldon,  and  the  liberal  tendencies  of  Can¬ 
ning  ;  but  with  an  obvious  leaning  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Peel  rested  on  the  Eldon  party  for  his  political  strength,  and 
only  coquetted  with  liberal  policy;  for  his  hearty  adoption  of 
it  would  have  thrown  him— at  least,  for  a  time— into  the 
position  of  a  follower  of  Canning;  and  thus  lie  would  have 
been  obliged  to  support  that  gentleman’s  pretensions  to  the 
office  of  premier,  and  to  adjourn,  indefinitely,  his  own  aspira¬ 
tions  to  become  the  head  of  a  ministry. 

Peel’s  fame  sensibly  declined  after  Canning  became  minis¬ 
terial  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons:  all  parties  agreed 
that  he  was  an  invaluable  Home  Secretary,  an  indefatigable 
man  of  business,  and  a  man  of  unsullied  virtue;  but  he  was 
neither  regarded  as  a  first-rate  orator,  or  a  first-rate  states¬ 
man  ;  and  expectation,  which  had  long  been  wavering,  predes¬ 
tined  for  him,  in  any  future  change  of  administration,  only 
a  second  place. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  proposed  a 
series  of  nine  resolutions,  for  the  mitigation  of  the  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  severity  of  the  barbarous  criminal  code  of  England.  Mr 
Peel  acceded  to  the  general  principles  of  that  eminent  law- 
reformer,  but  objected  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were  ear¬ 
ned  :  he  added,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  adopt  several  of  the  measures  recommended,  and  that  bills 
for  the  purpose  should  bo  introduced  during  the  session. 

I  lie  motion  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  rejected,  but  Peel 
redeemed  his  promise  by  preparing  four  bills,  which  easily 
passed  into  laws,  abolishing  capital  punishment  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  cases,  which  deserve  to  be  enumerated,  not  merely  as  a 
record  of  his  services,  but  as  evidence  of  the  sanguinary 
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enactments  of  our  statute-book,  before  our  criminal  code  was 
reformed : — 

The  first  bill  abolished  death  as  a  punishment  for  cutting 
the  banks  of  rivers,  or  sea-banks,  maliciously — for  maliciously 
cutting  hop-binds  in  plantations — for  wantonly  injuring  the 
works  of  the  Bedford  Level — and  for  personating  Greenwich 
pensioners.  The  second  bill  restored  the  benefit  of  clergy  to 
such  offences  as  stealing  cloth  from  the  rack,  embezzling  the 
royal  stores,  robbing  of  shops  and  dwelling-houses,  horse¬ 
stealing,  and  robberies  or  thefts  upon  navigable  rivers.  The 
third  allowed  sentence  of  death  to  be  recorded,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  farce  of  having  such  sentence  pronounced, 
when  it  was  not  intended  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  and 
the  fourth  put  an  end  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  interring 
suicides  on  the  high  roads,  with  a  stake  driven  through  their 
body.  In  the  present  day,  most  persons  would  be  disposed 
to  say,  that  little  credit  was  due  to  the  abolition  of  such 
palpable  and  monstrous  absurdities ;  but,  in  1823,  they  were 
regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of  “  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,” 
and  it  required  no  inconsiderable  share  of  civil  courage  to 
attempt  and  accomplish  their  removal. 

This  session  was  also  distinguished  by  the  further  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  that  enlarged  and  liberal  system  of  commercial  policy 
which  had  been  begun  in  the  preceding  year,  and  which  had 
acquired  augmented  patronage  in  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  Mr.  Iluskisson,  and  Mr.  Robinson  (since  Earl  of  Ripon). 
A  warehousing  hill  was  passed ;  the  severity  of  the  navigation 
laws  was  relaxed;  and  a  bill  for  repealing  the  absurd  Spital- 
fields  Act,  which  attempted  to  regulate  the  wages  of  the  silk- 
weavers,  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons : 
this  bill,  though  supported  by  Lord  Liverpool,  was  so  clogged 
by  amendments  in  the  House  of  Lords,  grafted  upon  the 
measure  by  that  inveterate  enemy  of  all  improvement,  Lord 
Eldon,  that  it  was  abandoned  by  its  framers.  Peel  took 
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little  share  in  the  discussion  of  these  measures :  he  dreaded, 
above  all  things,  being  set  down  as  a  follower  of  Canning ; 
and  this  fear  prevented  him  from  taking  a  course  which 
would  have  greatly  facilitated  his  future  career,  as  a  reformer 
of  commercial  tariffs. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session.  Peel  exposed  a  strange 
impostor,  who  called  herself  Olive,  Princess  of  Cumberland, 
and  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  recognized  as  a 
member  of  the  royal  family.  It  appeared  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Wilmot,  the  brother  of  Dr.  James  Wil- 
mot,  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Proof  of  her  birth 
and  baptism  existed,  and,  for  a  long  time,  she  had  been  con¬ 
tented  with  her  humble  origin.  In  1817,  she  pretended  to 
be  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland 
(brother  of  George  III.),  by  Mrs.  Payne,  the  sister  of  Dr. 
Wilmot,  and  wife  of  a  captain  in  the  navy;  but  in  1819,  she 
asserted  that  she  was  the  legitimate  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  by  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Wilmot,  to  whom  his 
royal  highness  had  been  married  by  the  Doctor,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1767.  As  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  married  Mrs. 
Horton  in  1769,  she  asserted,  that  he  concealed  the  facts  of 
his  previous  marriage,  and  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  to  escape 
a  prosecution  for  bigamy.  The  documents  brought  forward 
to  attest  this  strange  story,  bore,  on  their  face,  the  most  obvi¬ 
ous  marks  of  forgery.  A  pretended  will  of  George  III.  was 
set  forth,  having,  as  the  names  of  the  attesting  witnesses, 
J.  Dunning,  Chatham,  and  Brooke;  but,  at  the  date  of  this 
will,  Dunning  was  in  opposition,  Chatham  not  only  politically 
but  personally  odious  to  the  king,  and  no  such  name  as 
Brooke  was  in  the  peerage,  that  being  a  title  of  courtesy,  only 
lately  taken  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  instead 
of  the  former  honorary  title,  Greville.  Another  document, 
the  certificate  of  marriage,  professed  to  have  been  issued  by 
Dr.  Wilmot ;  but,  at  the  date  assigned,  the  books  of  Trinity 
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College  showed  that  Dr.  Wilmot  was  actually  residing 
in  Oxford.  The  names  of  the  witnesses  were  Brooke,  an 
error  already  noticed,  and  L  Adder,  said  to  he  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  Warwick  family.  But  on  search  being  made 
in  Warwick,  it  appeared,  that  the  real  name  of  this  medical 
attendant  was  Haddow,  and  that  the  forger  of  the  document 
had  been  misled  by  a  vulgar  mispronunciation.  Notwith. 
standing  this  complete  exposure  of  an  impudent  fabrication, 
the  public  long  continued  to  be  plagued  by  the  pretensions  of 
this  mock  princess,  and  persons  were  found,  some  credulous 
enough,  and  some  rogues  enough,  to  advocate  her  title. 

The  session  of  1823  greatly  strengthened  the  Liverpool 
cabinet,  but  at  the  same  time  the  chief  share  of  its  popu¬ 
larity  was  engrossed  by  Mr.  Canning,  who  threw  all  his 
colleagues  completely  into  the  shade.  Peeks  reputation  as 
a  man  of  business  was  increased  by  his  masterly  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Home  Office,  but  even  his  friends  began  to 
doubt  of  his  chances  of  becoming  premier ;  and  their  doubts 
were  increased  by  the  great  extension  of  Canning’s  influence 
among  the  commercial  classes  during  a  tour  which  he  made 
in  the  autumn  through  the  principal  maritime  emporiums 
and  manufacturing  districts.  He  received  everywhere,  but 
more  especially  at  Liverpool,  the  most  flattering  testimonies 
of  the  popularity  of  his  conduct.  In  October,  being  on  a 
visit  at  the  Earl  of  Morley’s  seat  in  Devonshire,  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  Plymouth  voted  him  the  freedom  of  their 
borough.  When  it  was  presented,  he  addressed  the  cor 
poration  in  a  speech,  which  excited  much  attention,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world,  being 
regarded  as  a  formal  declaration  of  the  new  and  enlightened 
system  of  foreign  policy  adopted  by  the  English  cabinet. 
Its  fervid  vigour  of  thought,  and  its  brilliant  diction,  united 
with  a  high  tone  of  liberal  feeling,  entitle  this  address  to 
enduring  fame.  "  Our  ultimate  object,”  said  Mr.  Canning, 
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“  was  the  peace  of  the  world;  but  let  it  not  be  said  that  we 
cultivate  peace,  either  because  we  fear,  or  because  we  are 
unprepared  for  war;  on  the  contrary,  if  eight  months  ago 
the  government  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  country 
was  prepared  for  war,  if  war  should  unfortunately  be  neces¬ 
sary,  every  month  of  peace  that  has  since  passed  has  made 
us  so  much  the  more  capable  of  exertion.  The  resources 
created  in  peace  are  means  of  war.  In  cherishing  those 
resources,  we  but  accumulate  those  means.  Our  present 
repose  is  no  more  a  proof  of  inability  to  act,  than  the  state  of 
inertness  and  inactivity  on  which  I  have  seen  those  mighty 
masses  that  float  in  the  waters  above  your  town,  is  a  proof 
they  are  devoid  of  strength,  and  incapable  of  being  fitted  for 
action.  You  well  know,  gentlemen,  how  soon  one  of  those 
stupendous  masses,  now  reposing  on  their  shadows  in  perfect 
stillness— how  soon,  upon  any  call  of  patriotism  or  of  neces¬ 
sity,  it  would  assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated  thing, 
instinct  with  life  and  motion — how  soon  it  would  ruffle  as  it 
were  its  swelling  plumage— how  quickly  it  would  put  forth 
all  its  beauty  and  its  bravery — collect  its  scattered  elements 
of  strength,  and  awaken  its  dormant  thunder.  Such  as  is 
one  of  those  magnificent  machines  when  springing  from 
inaction  into  a  display  of  its  might,— such  is  England  her¬ 
self,  while  apparently  passive  and  motionless,  she  silently 
concentrates  the  power  to  be  put  forth  on  an  adequate  occa¬ 
sion.  But  God  forbid  that  that  occasion  should  arise !  After 
a  war  sustained  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century — sometimes 
single-handed,  and  with  all  Europe  arranged  at  times  against 
her,  or  on  her  side,  England  needs  a  period  of  tranquillity, 
and  may  enjoy  it  without  fear  of  misconstruction.” 

Canning’s  actions  corresponded  with  his  words;  when  it 
became  obvious  that  treachery  and  cowardice  ensured  the 
success  of  the  French  invasion  of  Spain,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  by  one  bold  stroke,  stripped  the  prize  of  its 
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chief  value,  by  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  revolted 
Spanish  colonies  in  the  New  World.  Consuls  were  nomi¬ 
nated  to  the  republics  of  Mexico,  Columbia,  Peru,  Chili,  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  recovery  of  these  immense  countries 
by  Spain  was  at  once  rendered  impossible. 

It  was  generally  known  that  Eldon  maintained  an  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  growing  ascendancy  of  Canning  in  the  cabi¬ 
net,  and  that  Peel  regarded  the  fame  and  popularity  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  with  jealous  uneasiness.  Community  of 
feeling  drew  closer  the  ties  that  united  the  Home  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and  when  Mr.  Williams,  early  in  the 
session  of  1824,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Lord  Eldon  selected 
Mr.  Peel  as  his  advocate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Peel’s 
letter  accepting  this  task  is  a  little  curious.  It  is  far  more 
adulatory  than  the  occasion  required,  and  “  doth  protest  too 
much it  seems  written  in  the  hope  of  forming  a  compact 
alliance  for  a  future  and  unnamed  purpose,  and  as  if  the 
opportunity  for  cementing  such  an  alliance  had  been  long 
desired.  Mr.  Twiss  has  published  part  of  this  letter  in  his  Life 
of  Lord  Eldon,  but  we  cannot  avoid  regretting  the  omission  of 
some  passages  which  most  probably  referred  to  Canning : 

“  February  16th,  1824. 

“  My  dear  Chancellor, —  ....  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  confer  with  you  on  the  motions  respecting  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

“  Every  consideration  arising  out  of  my  sincere  esteem  for 
you,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  motives  of  those  who  attack 
you,  would  induce  me,  zealously  at  least,  to  co-operate  with 
more  able  and  competent  defenders  in  resisting  those  attacks. 

“  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Chancellor,  they  can  make  no  im¬ 
pression.  Men  ask  themselves  who  is  the  ablest  and  honestest 
man  who  ever  presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  the 
decisive  answer  to  that  question,  if  it  does  not  silence  malig- 
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nity  and  political  hostility,  at  least  disarms  them  of  the  power 
to  rob  you  of  your  hardly  -  earned  and  justly  acquired 
honours. — Believe  me,  with  sincere  attachment  and  regard, 
most  faithfully  yours,  Robert  Peel.” 

A  new  clement  was  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Catholic  question.  Mr.  O’Connell  and  Mr.  Shiel 
met  by  accident  at  tbo  house  of  a  common  friend  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  and,  after  mutually  lamenting  the 
degraded  and  torpid  state  of  the  Catholics,  they  agreed  to 
prepare  an  address,  and  circulate  it  without  delay  among  the 
most  influential  gentlemen  of  that  body.  “  The  summons,” 
says  Mr.  Wyse,  “  was  at  first  treated  by  some  with  scorn, 
with  indignation  by  others,  with  neglect  by  all.”  Still  the 
two  gentlemen  persevered,  and  held  a  meeting  of  about 
twenty  persons  in  the  retired  room  of  a  tavern.  A  plan 
of  future  organization  was  proposed;  it  was  based  on  the  new 
principle  of  an  open  club,  without  canvass  or  ballot ;  the  only 
requisite  for  a  member  was,  that  he  should  be  proposed  by 
a  friend,  and  pay  a  pound  on  admission.  The  association  rose 
suddenly  into  power;  the  Catholic  aristocracy  and  gentry 
agreed  to  forget  their  old  feud  with  O’Connell  on  the  Veto 
question,  and  gave  the  new  body  the  support  of  their  purse  and 
name;  the  priests  embraced  the  cause  with  a  zeal  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  frequently  led  them  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
sacred  vocation  ;  and  the  peasants,  invited  to  take  a  share  in 
the  movement  by  the  payment  of  a  penny  per  month  under 
the  name  of  “  Catholic  Rent,”  soon  gave  to  the  association 
a  national  character.  Though  the  object  of  the  body  was 
professedly  to  obtain  Emancipation,  its  efforts  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  that  alone ;  every  complaint  of  local  wrong,  arising 
from  the  oppression  of  landlords,  or  the  misconduct  of  magis¬ 
trates,  was  investigated  by  the  association,  and  public  atten¬ 
tion  directed  to  the  subject.  Emancipation  had  previously 
few  attractions  for  the  peasant;  it  promised  little  more  than 
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the  re-admission  of  Catholic  peers  and  gentry  to  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  their  order;  the  extension  of  legal  honours  and 
emoluments  to  Catholic  barristers  ;  hut  the  association 
afforded  a  promise  of  protection  to  every  peasant  who  felt 
himself  aggrieved,  the  redress  of  the  law  against  the  law,  the 
assistance,  in  his  struggle  for  a  remedy,  of  a  body  which 
at  once  comprehended  and  sympathized  with  his  condition. 
The  most  beneficial  result  from  this  strange  combination,  was 
the  almost  immediate  and  total  cessation  of  agrarian  out¬ 
rages  ;  the  association  and  the  priests  taught  that  justice 
could  be  best  attained  by  peaceful  and  legal  means,  and  that 
every  man  who  violated  the  law  gave  an  advantage  to  the 
enemy.  The  lesson  was  impressively  inculcated,  and  was 
beyond  all  precedent  effective.  It  would  have  been  a  bless¬ 
ing  for  the  empire  if  the  government  had  at  once  made  terms 
with  the  claimants,  for  it  was  obvious  that  a  protracted 
struggle  would  only  render  the  association  virtually,  if  not 
actually,  the  government  of  Ireland. 

Unfortunately  a  cause  of  controversy  existed,  which  has 
left  behind  it  evil  traces  not  yet  effaced.  A  voluntary  body, 
called  the  Kildare-street  Society,  had  undertaken  the  task  of 
national  education  in  Ireland,  and  had  been  aided  by  par¬ 
liamentary  grants.  One  rule  of  this  society  was,  that  the 
Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  should  be  read  by  every 
pupil  in  their  schools.  The  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 
gentry  protested  against  this  rule,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
discipline  of  their  church ;  and  it  was  more  tacitly  condemned 
by  many  Protestants,  who  thought  that  the  Bible  was  dese¬ 
crated  when  used  as  a  school-book.  A  compromise  might 
easily  have  been  effected,  had  not  heated  partisans  on  both 
sides  lost  their  temper  in  the  very  first  stages  of  the  contro¬ 
versy.  One  contended  for  the  right  of  every  one  who  pleased, 
to  read  the  Scriptures ;  the  other  as  plausibly  contended  for 
the  right  of  every  one  who  pleased,  to  leave  them  unread ; 
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nobody  had  a  chance  of  being  heard  who  attempted  to  show 
that  these  rights  were  perfectly  consistent,  and  that  compul¬ 
sion  of  any  kind  was  adverse  to  both.  As  most  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Kildare-street  Society  were  members 
of  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  in  which  the  intention  of 
proselytism  was  more  or  less  distinctly  avowed,  it  was  asserted 
by  all  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  very  feebly  denied  by  many 
Protestants,  that  the  obnoxious  rule  was  maintained  to  faci¬ 
litate  proselytism.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  the  Pro¬ 
testant  hopes  and  Catholic  fears  on  the  subject  were  most 
absurdly  exaggerated,  and,  as  is  natural,  that  the  hopes  were 
expressed  more  loudly  and  fervently  than  the  fears.  Ardent 
men  formed  the  strange  notion,  that  Popery  in  Ireland  was 
about  to  fall  under  a  sudden  onslaught  of  Bibles  and  Tracts, 
and  felicitated  themselves  on  being  personal  agents  in  its 
overthrow.  Angry  discussions  arose  on  the  subject  in  every 
part  of  Ireland;  clergymen,  priests,  and  lawyers  plunged 
into  the  sea  of  controversy ;  pamphlets  and  speeches  floated 
on  the  troubled  waters,  and  this  new  strife  imbittered  the 
rancour  of  every  political  contest.  Such  was  the  state  of 
Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  year-  18.24,  and  such  it 
continued  to  be  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

On  the  very  first  day  of  the  session  of  1824,  Canning  took 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  while  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  in  a  very 
marked  manner,  declared  that  his  hostility  to  the  measure 
was  unabated.  There  was  a  general  impression  in  the  House, 
that  the  two  gentlemen  had  begun  to  regard  each  other  as 
rivals,  and  it  was  whispered,  that  in  private  conversations 
with  their  respective  satellites,  their  language  respecting  each 
other  was  not  marked  by  respectful  or  friendly  feeling.  The 
selection  of  Mr.  Peel  by  the  Chancellor,  as  the  organ  of  his 
defence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  it  was  a  choice  of  which  Canning  could  not  justly 
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complain,  though  it  gave  him  serious  annoyance,  and  we  shall 
hereafter  sec,  that  lie  took  a  very  ingenious  mode  of  revenge. 
On  the  24th  of  February,  Mr.  Williams  moved  “That  a  Com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Delays  and  Expenses 
iu  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Causes  thereof.”  The 
speech  with  which  the  motion  was  introduced  had  little 
merit;  it  was  dull,  tedious,  and  overloaded  with  details  im¬ 
perfectly  comprehended  and  obscurely  stated.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Peel's  reply  was  less  triumphant  than  might 
have  been  expected;  ho  frankly  admitted  that  "  great  delay 
had  taken  place  in  the  discharge  of  business,  and  that  great 
hardship  was  the  consequence;”  but  he  asserted  that  "this 
was  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  to  any 
individual  as  matter  of  crimination,  it  arose  entirely  from  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  business  of  the  court.”  Having 
shown  that  there  had  been  such  an  increase,  he  paid  the 
following  personal  tribute  to  Lord  Eldon.  "  The  House 
will  remember  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  upon  the  present 
occasion  with  the  political  character  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord.  Ilis  judicial  character  is  alone  under  our  consideration, 
and  iu  that  capacity  the  noble  and  learned  lord  is,  according 
to  my  judgment,  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country. 
No  man  has  ever  been  exposed  to  more  base  and  unmerited 
obloquy  than  the  chancellor  has  been.  .  .  .  He  has  been 
described  as  a  man  realizing  enormous  emoluments,  and 
resisting  every  attempt  at  reform  in  the  court  over  which  he 
presides,  by  which  those  emoluments  might  in  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  manner  bo  affected.  .  .  .  The  fact  was,  however,  that 
during  the  last  three  years,  the  average  produce  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  whole  emoluments  had  not  amounted  to  moro 
than  £12,000  a  year.  .  .  .  Another  charge  is,  that  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  court  are  attended  with  delay  prejudicial  to  the 
suitors  of  that  court.  To  that  I  will  reply,  that  if  there  can 
be  found  an  individual  highly  gifted,  who  has  fdled  that 
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high,  arduous,  and  responsible  situation  for  twenty  years; 
who,  to  unrivalled  talents  and  varied  knowledge,  has  united 
unspotted  integrity  and  honourable  fame ;  if  such  an  indivi¬ 
dual  can  be  found  to  the  honour  of  his  profession  and  of  his 
rank,  I  should  think,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  House,  the 
recollection  of  his  virtues  and  his  honourable  labours  must 
obliterate  all  minor  faults,  if  any  such  can  be  brought  home 
to  his  door.  Ilis  faults,  if  he  has  any,  proceed  from  an 
anxious  and  conscientious  desire  to  promote  the  best  pro¬ 
poses  of  justice.  In  whatever  way  the  question  is  viewed, 

it  must  be  acknowledged  that 

“  even  his  failings  lean  to  virtue’s  side 

and  the  unwillingness  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  pronounce 
judgment,  not  unfrequently,  perhaps,  arises  from  a  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  effect  of  it  will  be  to  raise  one  family  to  pros¬ 
perity,  and  to  inflict  ruin  upon  another.  Allowances  ought, 
in  mere  charity,  to  be  made  for  human  infirmity,  even  if  the 
delay  arises  in  a  few  cases  from  constitutional  defect ;  and  into 
the  opposite  scale  should  also  be  thrown  the  ready  admission 
of  all  parties,  that  the  individual  in  question  possesses  as  many 
high  talents  and  as  much  spotless  integrity,  as  ever  adorned 
the  legal  profession.  .  .  .  When  the  House  recollects  that  the 
individual,  whose  conduct  has  been  made  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  has  for  two-and-twenty  years  administered  justice  in 
the  highest  court  in  the  country;  when  wc  recollect  that  he 
bears  the  honoured  name  of  Scott,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  temporary  obloquy  that  has  been  cast  upon  it,  illustrated 
as  it  has  been  by  the  services  of  a  Stowell  and  an  Eldon,  will 
shine  conspicuously  in  the  judicial  annals  of  the  country ; 
I  trust  that  we  shall  testify  our  confidence  in  his  talent  and 
integrity,  by  rejecting  the  motion  which  has  been  brought 
forward ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  the  people  of  the  country 
will  be  generous  and  just  enough  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision 
of  their  representatives.”  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Mr. 
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Peel  declared  that  the  subject  should  be  iuvestigated  by  a 
government  commission ;  Messrs.  Abercromby  and  Brougham 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  nominatiou  of  the  commissioners 
should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  upon  which 
Mr.  Canning  declared,  that  “  the  inquiry  should  be  as  sin¬ 
cere,  as  impartial,  and  as  effective,  as  it  was  possible  for  man 
to  make  it,”  he  also  paid  a  few  cold  compliments  to  Lord 
Eldon,  which  had  more  the  appearance  of  apology  than 
defence,  and  emphatically  declared  his  approbation  of  the 
principles  enunciated  by  the  introducer  of  the  motion. 

Lord  Eldon  was  much  pleased  with  Peeks  speech,  of  which 
he  gives  the  following  account  in  his  letters  to  his  daughter  : 

“  February  26tli,  1824. — From  the  Bench. 

“  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  debate  in  the  Commons 
has  done  me  much  good.  Peel’s  speech  was,  I  understand, 
most  eloquent,  and  towards  me  expressive  of  regard  amount¬ 
ing  to  affection.  Lord  Stowell  came  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  tears,  he  was  so  affected  by  it.  The  speech  did 
much  good — by  informing  the  House  that  the  chancellor’s 
income  was  hardly  more  than  a  third  of  what  nine-tenths  of 
the  members  thought  it  was — by  informing  them  how  much 
I  had  paid  out  of  my  own  pocket  to  save  the  public.  The 
newspapers  too  had  charged  me  with  hearing  Lunatic  and 
Bankrupt  petitions  rather  than  other  matters,  in  order  to 
gain  money.  He  let  the  House  of  Commons  know,  that  for 
two -and -twenty  years,  I  had  administered  all  matters  in 
Lunacy  without  receiving  one  farthing ;  and  as  to  petitions  in 
Bankruptcy,  12s.  6d.  was  all  that  was  paid  for  a  petition 
which  sometimes  occupied  four,  five,  seven,  eight,  or  even 
ten  days.  In  short,  he  set  me  up  in  the  public  opinion, 
against  what  I  hold  in  utter  detestation — being  influenced  by 
sordid  motives  and  feelings ;  and  so  do  I  detest  such  mean¬ 
ness,  that  being  set  right  in  this  view  of  my  character,  will 
render  me  happier  than  I  have  been,  as  long  as  I  live.” 
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“  Saturday,  (February  28th,  1824.) 

“  Peel  tells  me,  that  the  people  he  lives  with  most  are  quite 
astonished  to  find  the  chancellor’s  income  so  very  far  short 
of  what  they  had  always  believed  it  to  he ;  and  he  will  have 
it,  that  the  House  of  Commons’  business  has  been  a  most 
fortunate  thing  for  your  father.  How  that  may  be,  I  cannot 
be  sure ;  but  I  am  sure  that  he  would  not  have  taken  more 
pains  about  it,  if  I  had  been  his  father.  I  still  regret,  how- 
ever,  that  there  was  no  division,  notwithstanding,  that  before 
they  could  have  got  to  a  division,  there  must  have  been  an 
immense  quantity  of  foul  abuse.  There  are  thoughts  of 
publishing  in  a  small  pamphlet  contradictions  to  'Williams’s 
and  Abercromby’s  misrepresentations.  I  was  surprised  at 
the  language  of  the  latter.  Upon  his  father’s  fall  in  Egypt, 
I  sent  him  a  Commissionership  of  Bankrupts,  which  he  keeps 
to  this  hour.  He  might  therefore  have  been  commonly  civil, 
if  not  just.” 

A  passage  in  Mr.  Abercromby’s  speech  had  been  mis- 
reported,  so  as  to  convey  an  imputation  against  Lord 
Eldon,  of  hearing  cases  by  way  of  appeal  from  Sir  John 
Leach,  under  circumstances  unfair  to  the  reputation  of  that 
judge.  So  great  was  the  chancellor’s  rage,  that  he  had  the 
indelicacy  to  mention  the  matter  publicly  in  Ids  court,  and  to 
use  the  following  indiscreet  language  from  the  bench.  “  With 
respect  to  appeals  and  rehearings,  it  is  supposed  that  I  have 
heard  them  on  new  evidence,  and  thereby  brought  discredit 
on  some  part  of  the  court.  It  is  an  utter  falsehood !  On 
rehearing,  it  is  always  competent  to  read  the  evidence  given 
in  the  cause,  though  it  was  not  read  in  the  court  below,  either 
by  the  counsel  or  the  judge.  Further  than  that,  the  court 
docs  not  go.  On  appeals,  it  only  reads  what  has  been  read  in 
the  court  below,  and  that  practice  I  have  never  departed  from 
in  any  one  instance.  Therefore  really,  before  things  are  so 
represented,  particularly  by  gentlemen  with  the  gowns  on 
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their  backs,  they  should  at  least  take  care  to  be  accurate,  for 
it  is  their  business  to  be  so.” 

These  expressions  having  been  taken  down  by  an  eminent 
short-band  writer,  Mr.  Farquharson,  Mr.  Abercromby  brought 
the  matter  before  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  breach  of  pri¬ 
vilege,  by  moving  that  Mr.  Farquharson  should  be  called  to 
the  bar.  The  chancellor  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  many  of 
his  colleagues  shared  his  perplexity ;  he  was  present  at  the 
debate,  and  felt  keenly  the  censures  dealt  to  him  with  no 
unsparing  hand.  “  Let  me  ask,”  said  Mr.  Abercromby, 
“  what  right  has  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  or  any 
other  judge,  to  undertake  to  comment  on  the  j  udgment-seat 
on  the  debates  of  this  House  ?  Where  does  Lord  Eldon, 
who  is  so  cautious,  find  a  precedent  for  this  ?  How  can  he 
say  he  is  not  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this 
House  ?  It  is  not  a  formal  but  a  substantial  breach  of  pri¬ 
vilege,  a  direct  attack  on  the  security  and  freedom  of  debate, 
which  is  the  only  legitimate  object  of  privilege.  What  is  the 
situation  of  any  member  of  this  House,  if  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  or  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  may  pre¬ 
sume  to  put  false  statements  into  his  mouth,  and  send  him 
forth  a  disgraced,  and,  as  far  as  the  authority  of  the  judg¬ 
ment-seat  can  go,  a  ruined  individual.  ...  If  the  House 
pass  by  this  gross  violation  of  its  privileges  without  inter¬ 
fering,  how,  I  ask,  can  we  expect  that  there  shall  remain  any 
vestige  of  independence,  public  spirit,  or  usefulness  in  this 
House  ?  The  result  will  be  to  lay  the  bar  of  England  pros¬ 
trate  at  the  feet  of  Lord  Eldon.  The  conduct  of  Lord 
Eldon,  which  I  shall  substantiate,  is  a  gross  attack  on  the 
freedom  of  debate;  for  if  I  had  uttered  a  thousand  false¬ 
hoods  in  this  House,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  had  no 
right  to  animadvert  on  them  on  the  judgment-seat.  It  is  on 
this  ground  that  I  offer  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  the  notice  of  this  House ;  and  if  the  House  be  prepared  to 
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pass  it  by,  let  it  say  distinctly  that  there  shall  no  longer  be 
freedom  of  debate.’' 

Much  surprise  was  manifested  when  Mr.  Secretary  Can¬ 
ning  lose  to  defend  his  colleague,  and  it  was  not  diminished 
when  he  made  an  excuse  that  was  a  covert  satire  on  the 
learned  lord.  ‘  It  is,  said  he,  “  a  fault  to  be  so  sensitive — 
it  is  a  fault  in  a  public  man — but  it  will  be  hard  on  public 
men,  that  it  should  be  so  severely  visited  as  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  proposes ;  for  I  am  sure  that  the  course  he 
points  out,  can  lead  us  to  little  less  than  an  accusation  of  the 
most  serious  kind.  I  certainly  wish  that  a  different  course  had 
been  taken  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  and  that  in  the 
time  that  elapsed  between  the  debate  in  this  House  and  the 
end  of  the  week,  he  had  recurred  to  other  testimony  which 
might  have  set  him  right  as  to  the  words  actually  used  by  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman.” 

Brougham  sarcastically  said  that  Mr.  Canning’s  speech 
was  “  a  defence,  the  candour  of  which  was  great,  the  fairness 
not  little,  and  of  which  the  moderation  and  the  skill  were 
equally  deserving  of  praise.  A  defence,  indeed,  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  it  could  hardly  be  called;  it  was  an  admission  of 
the  charge  against  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  and  an  humble, 
he  would  not  say  submissive,  and  by  no  means  injudicious 
apology.” 

The  Attorney-General  (Gifford),  ingeniously  pleaded  that 
the  chancellor  intended  to  attack  the  report  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  not  Mr.  Abercromby,  but  this  subterfuge  was  at- 
once  demolished  by  Tierney.  “  What !”  said  he,  “  has  a  news¬ 
paper  a  gown  upon  its  back?  When  it  has,  the  answer  may 
be  a  good  one,  but  not  till  then.” 

Peel  made  a  better  defence  for  Lord  Eldon,  contending  that 
the  terms  used  by  the  chancellor  did  not  of  themselves  consti¬ 
tute  a  breach  of  privilege,  which  Canning  had  tacitly  con¬ 
ceded  ;  and  secondly,  that  though  Lord  Eldon  had  used  strong 
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expressions  in  a  moment  of  irritated  feeling,  that  there  existed 
no  deliberate  intention  of  holding  out  a  threat  against  any 
member,  with  a  view  of  intimidating  him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  parliamentary  duties.  Mr.  Abercromby’s  motion  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  151,  against  102;  its  chief  result 
was  to  increase  the  division  of  the  cabinet,  for  Eldon  felt 
that  he  was  more  damaged  by  Canning’s  course  of  defence, 
than  by  the  attacks  of  the  other  speakers. 

Although  various  petitions  were  presented  from  the  Irish 
Catholics,  and  frequent  references  were  made  to  their  dis¬ 
abilities,  the  question  of  emancipation  was  not  formally 
brought  forward  during  the  session.  It  was  the  general 
feeling  that  the  effort  would  he  hopeless  unless  some  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  ministry  were  effected,  and  the  predominance 
of  Lord  Eldon  was  shown  by  his  procuring  the  rejection  of 
two  hills,  introduced  by  Lord  Landsdowne,  and  supported  by 
Lord  Liverpool,  for  giving  to  English  Catholics  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  It  was  notorious  that 
the  hostile  sections  of  the  cabinet  were  held  together  entirely 
by  the  influence  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  that  neither  section 
had  strength  to  set  up  for  itself.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
Whigs,  Canning  had  no  chance  of  forming  a  liberal  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  and  Peel  was  far  too  cautious  to  emulate  Percival, 
and  form  a  “  no -popery”  cabinet.  Thus  the  question  of 
emancipation  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  “  a  dead  lock”  in 
parliament,  neither  advancing  nor  receding ;  and  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  this  state  of  affairs  was  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Catholic  Association  in  Ireland.  The  subject 
of  the  association  was  brought  before  the  House  by  Mr. 
Brownlow,  since  Lord  Lurgan,  who  took  the  opportunity  of 
avowing  himself  as  an  Orangeman ;  though  not  very  long 
afterwards  he  became  a  distinguished  convert  to  the  cause  of 
emancipation.  Plunkett,  as  Attorney- General  for  Ireland, 
refused  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  legality  of  the  proceed- 
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ings  of  the  association,  and  Canning  was  equally  pertinacious 
in  withholding  any  ministerial  expression  either  of  censure  or 
approbation. 

But  though  the  subject  of  emancipation  was  not  discussed 
formally  in  parliament,  many  cognate  topics  were  brought 
under  its  consideration,  not  the  least  curious  of  which  was 
“The  Easement  of  Burial  bill.”  It  had  long  been  the 
custom  in  Ireland  to  inter  Catholics  in  Protestant  church¬ 
yards,  and  the  parsons  generally  had  not  exercised  their  legal 
right  of  reading  the  Protestant  ritual  at  a  Catholic  interment. 
It  was  usual  to  have  the  burial-service  celebrated  at  home  hv 
the  priest ;  hut  at  the  funerals  of  the  wealthier  Catholics,  it 
was  usual  for  a  Catholic  clergyman  to  attend  the  corpse  to 
the  grave,  and  there  recite  one  of  the  penitential  psalms,  usually 
the  De  Profundis.  As  the  reading  of  a  Latin  psalm  had 
nothing  in  it  which  could  offend  any  reasonable  Protestant, 
the  practice  was  long  continued,  without  provoking  any 
objection.  At  length  Plunkett  prevailed  upon  the  ministry 
to  promote  the  Rev.  Dr.  Magee,  whom  he  believed  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  same  liberal  opinions  as  himself,  to  the  see  of  Dublin ; 
but  that  prelate  soon  proved  himself  a  more  vehement,  not  to 
say  intolerant,  opponent  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  than  any  other 
of  his  brethren  on  the  bench.  From  the  time  of  his  eleva¬ 
tion,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  officious  zeal  of  the 
anti  -  Catholic  portion  of  the  clergy  in  the  archiepiscopal 
diocese,  and  some  of  them  resolved  that  they  would  no  longer 
allow  any  priests  to  read  prayers  or  psalms  at  a  Catholic 
funeral  in  their  churchyards.  This  unhappy  resolution 
created  bitter  heart-burnings  in  Ireland,  where  respect  for 
the  dead  is  carried  to  what  many  would  regard  as  an  excess 
of  feeling.  Catholic  funerals  became  scenes  of  disgraceful 
riot;  the  Protestant  parson,  supported  by  the  clerk  and 
sexton,  entered  into  unseemly  squabbles  with  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased,  and  on  one  occasion  military  force  was  employed 
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to  prevent  a  priest  from  reading  a  psalm,  which  probably  was 
not  recognized  in  the  Latin  version.  Plunkett  introduced 
a  bill  to  put  an  end  to  these  unhappy  scenes ;  it  did  not,  at 
first,  satisfy  cither  party,  hut  it  had  the  effect  of  directing  the 
attention  of  Protestants  to  the  utter  nonsense  of  the  dispute, 
and  Catholic  funerals  were  tacitly  allowed  to  he  celebrated 
without  interruption. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  subject  of  education  in 
Ireland,  and  the  unhappy  animosities  engendered  by  the 
obnoxious  rule  of  the  Kildare- street  Society.  When  the 
subject  was  brought  before  parliament  by  the  presentation  of 
a  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland,  pray¬ 
ing  that  a  separate  grant  might  be  given  for  the  education  of 
children  of  their  persuasion,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  made  a  short 
speech,  but  one  too  remarkable  for  its  liberal  and  enlightened 
views  to  be  passed  over.  He  expressed  his  great  satisfaction, 
that  on  this  important  subject  all  parties  were  agreed  in 
principle.  “  In  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  two 
great  rules  ought  never  to  be  abandoned :  first,  to  unite,  as 
far  as  possible,  without  violence  to  individual  feelings,  the 
children  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  under  one  common 
system  of  education ;  and  secondly,  in  so  doing,  studiously 
and  honestly  to  discard  all  idea  of  making  proselytes.  The 
society,  whose  exertions  had  been  referred  to,  seemed  to  him 
to  have  erred  in  this  latter  respect ;  although  it  might  have 
begun  its  labours  without  any  intention  of  procuring  converts. 
He  hoped  that  elsewhere,  as  here,  no  party -feelings  would  be 
mixed  up  with  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  that  the 
example  set  in  that  House  would  be  followed  out  of  doors.” 
This  speech  was  the  first  great  offence  given  by  Peel  to  the 
Ultra-Protestant  party  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  aggravated  by 
his  support  of  Sir  John  Newport’s  motion  for  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Education  in  Ireland.  A  very 
injudicious  defence  of  the  Kildare-street  Society,  by  Mr. 
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J.  H.  North,  an  eminent  Irish  barrister,  brought  into  parlia¬ 
ment  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Canning,  produced  little 
effect  in  the  House,  hut  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  heat  of  con¬ 
troversy  in  Ireland.  The  Catholic  priests  threatened  to 
denounce  from  the  altar  those  who  sent  their  children  to  the 
schools,  and  Protestant  patrons  exerted  very  doubtful  means 
to  enforce  the  attendance  of  pupils. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  Lord  Althorp  brought  the  condition 
of  Ireland  before  parliament,  in  a  speech  of  singular  temper 
and  moderation.  He  proposed  “  that  a  select  committee 
should  be  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
report  their  observations  and  opinions  thereupon  to  the 
House.”  His  speech,  though  long  and  varied,  was  very 
comprehensive,  and  full  of  information  ;  the  topics  on  which 
he  chiefly  dwelt,  were  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  the  state  of  the  revenue,  the  abuses  of  the  grand-jury 
system,  the  church-establishment,  the  tithe-system,  and  the 
exclusion  of  Catholics  from  the  privileges  of  citizens.  On  the 
last  of  these  topics  he  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning.  “ The  right  honourable  gentleman,”  he  said,  “is  as 
much  convinced  as  I  can  be  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  remedying  the  evils  I  have  stated ;  and  if  he  were  as 
sincerely  desirous  of  affording  that  remedy,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  within  his  power  do  so.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s  conduct  hitherto  has  not 
inspired  me  with  the  greatest  confidence ;  but,  now  that  he  is 
in  the  highest  situation  he  can  hold — for  no  situation  can  be 
found  in  Europe  which  could  he  said  to  be  promotion  to  him 
— I  call  upon  him  to  exert  the  powers  of  his  distinguished 
station  to  this  most  noble  end.  That  station  is  only  desirable, 
and  only  honourable,  because  it  affords  him  the  most  eminent 
means  of  doing  good.  He  cannot  be  influenced  by  the  mere 
distinctions,  nor  by  the  emoluments,  which  accompany  the 
office  he  holds;  but  if  the  desire  of  handing  his  name  down 
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to  posterity,  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  country, 
has  any  weight  with  him,  I  now  call  upon  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  by  all  his  hopes  of  future  fame,  to  do  that  which 
he  must  he  convinced  is  best  calculated  to  secure  the  welfare 
of  Ireland.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  possesses,  at  this 
moment,  the  power  of  doing  good,  in  a  greater  degiee  than 
has  perhaps  ever  fallen  to  the  share  of  any  man;  and  he  has 
not  only  the  power,  but  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to 
direct  it  wisely.  I  call  upon  him  to  pursue  that  manly  and 
consistent  course  which  is  equally  required  of  him  by  his  own 
reputation,  and  by  the  interests  of  Ireland,  and  to  support 
the  question  which  I  now  propose.  In  doing  so,  I  am  sure 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  have  the  support  of 
every  liberal-minded  man  in  the  House,  and  the  approbation 
of  every  such  man  throughout  the  empire. 

After  the  motion  had  been  seconded  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell, 
in  a  speech  abounding  with  valuable  practical  details,  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Goulbum,  moved  as  an  amend, 
ment,  that  the  inquiry  should  be  limited  to  <s  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  disturbances  that  have  prevailed  in  those  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Ireland,  which  are  now  subject  to  the  Insurrection 
Act.”  Even  this  limited  inquiry  was,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  a  large  concession ;  but  the  debate  was  protracted, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  exposition  of  the  policy  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  pursued  towards  Ireland,  from  the  great  parties 
in  the  cabinet,  supposed  to  be  headed  by  Canning  and  Eldon. 
Mr.  Peel,  then  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  Eldon 
party  in  the  Lower  House,  made  a  cautious  speech,  which 
revealed  nothing  of  his  system  of  policy.  He  confined  him¬ 
self  to  demonstrating  that  such  a  limited  inquiry  as  Mr. 
Goulbum  proposed,  was  more  likely  to  produce  practically 
useful  results,  than  the  more  vague  and  unlimited  investiga¬ 
tion  proposed  by  Lord  Althorp  ;  and  having  laboriously 
demonstrated  this  very  obvious  truism,  he  sat  down,  leaving 
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liis  Fearers  in  a  state  of  great  mystification,  and  not  a  little 
disappointment.  Canning,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  him¬ 
self  with  a  frankness  and  candour  which  bordered  on  indis¬ 
cretion.  On  the  question  of  Emancipation  he  said,  “  I  believe 
that  the  noble  lord  calculates  too  much  upon  its  progress. 
I  believe  that  the  question  will  ultimately  make  its  way. 
I  believe  that  the  government  is  before  the  public  with  it, 
and  that  there  is  a  strong  and  powerful  feeling  in  the  country 
against  it.  I  believe  that  it  cannot  be  carried  until  the 
opinions  of  the  country  are  more  advanced  in  its  favour.  Any 
measure  must  prejudice  it,  which  goes  to  urge  its  consumma¬ 
tion  by  force  against  feeling.  I  believe  that  it  will  succeed ; 
but  success  can  only  be  hoped  for,  as  argument  and  reason 
are  enlarged — as  jealousy  and  prejudice  are  done  away.” 
Canning  then  with  painful  prescience  stated  some  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  rely 
on  the  support  of  the  Whigs,  pledged  as  that  party  was  to 
parliamentary  reform.  “  I  can  be,”  he  said,  "  in  no  condition 
to  accept  the  co-operation  of  the  gentlemen  opposite.  Our 
banquet  might  be  mingled  for  a  time,  but  soon  we  must  stand 
on  adverse  sides.”  The  announcement  was  made  with  reluc¬ 
tant  melancholy;  and  Canning  manifestly  felt  that  he  was 
bowing  his  neck  to  the  Eldon  yoke,  when  he  rejected  Lord 
Althorp’s  proffer  of  deliverance. 

Mr.  Hume’s  motion  on  the  state  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  excited  little  attention;  it  was  opposed  by  many 
on  his  own  side  of  the  House,  particularly  by  Mr.  (since 
Lord)  Stanley.  Several  incidental  discussions  arose  on  the 
presentation  of  petitions  against  the  Orange  party ;  and  the 
significant  silence  of  ministers  showed  better  than  words 
their  disapprobation  of  the  Orange  system. 

Canning  s  popularity  rested  mainly  on  his  foreign  policy ; 
justly  or  unjustly,  he  had  obtained  credit  for  having  separated 
England  from  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  checked  the  conspiracy 
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which  the  despots  of  the  continent  had  formed  against  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  It  was  Mr.  Peels  official  duty,  as  Home 
Secretary,  to  propose  the  renewal  of  the  Alien  Act  ;  and 
though  he  performed  the  task  with  great  skill  and  modera¬ 
tion,  he  could  not  avoid  placing  himself  in  unpleasant  con¬ 
trast  with  his  rival,  for  the  Alien  Act  was  almost  universally 
regarded  as  a  concession  to  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Mr.  Canning  was  absent  in  the  beginning  of  the  discussion, 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  was  induced  to  avow 
his  approbation  of  the  measure.  This  was  felt  to  he  unjust 
to  his  colleagues,  and  on  the  second  reading  of  the  hill  he 
came  forward  to  take  his  full  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
obnoxious  measure ;  but  in  doing  so  he  took  occasion  to 
express  the  most  liberal  sentiments,  and  to  express  his  earnest 
desire  for  the  triumph  of  constitutional  principles  in  Europe. 
So  far  was  tins  candour  from  weakening  Canning,  that  it 
greatly  strengthened  his  influence  over  those  liberals  who 
were  not  too  strongly  bound  by  the  ties  of  party.  Peel  was 
so  injudicious,  as  to  speak  later  in  the  debate,  and  to  discuss 
the  question  on  the  narrow  grounds  of  police ;  his  technical 
pleading  was  thus  unhappily  contrasted  with  the  great  and 
generous  principles  on  which  Canning  had  rested  his  advocacy 
of  the  measure. 

On  another  question,  that  of  Slavery,  Canning  won  great 
and  merited  popularity  in  the  session  of  1824.  In  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  a  missionary,  named  Smith,  accused  of  having 
incited  the  slaves  in  Demerara  to  revolt,  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  capitally  convicted.  A  more  extraordinary  com¬ 
pound  of  stupidity  and  brutality,  than  the  records  of  the 
court-martial,  never  existed;  illegal  evidence  was  admitted, 
the  case  of  the  prisoner  was  prejudged,  the  findings  on  the 
several  charges  were  palpable  inconsistencies,  and  most  of  the 
charges  themselves  were  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  Sentence  was  pronounced,  but  execution  was 
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stayed,  to  allow  time  for  communication  with  England.  Before, 
however,  an  answer  could  he  obtained,  imprisonment  acting 
on  ill-health,  brought  Smith  prematurely  to  the  grave,  and 
he  died  a  martyr  to  the  prejudices  of  military  officers  against 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Lush- 
ington,  and  Wilberforce  exposed  the  illegality  and  cruelty  of 
these  monstrous  proceedings  ;  the  lawyers  who  attempted 
their  defence  fairly  broke  down  under  the  weight  of  the 
charge.  Canning  rose,  obviously  under  deep  emotion,  and 
addressed  the  House  in  an  apologetic  and  almost  suppliant 
speech.  He  did  not  attempt  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the 
court-martial,  but  he  pleaded,  in  palliation,  that  Smith  was 
an  imprudent  enthusiast,  whose  proceedings  might  easily  be 
misinterpreted  during  the  alarm  produced  by  a  negro-insur¬ 
rection.  His  conclusion  was  very  impressive — “  Sir,  I  enter 
not  into  Smith's  motives.  I  lament  many  parts  of  his  trial, 
and  most  deeply  do  I  deplore  his  fate ;  but  I  do  not  see,  in 
the  proceedings  that  have  been  had  against  him,  either  on  the 
one  hand  that  entire  exculpation  which  entitles  Mr.  Smith  to 
the  glory  of  martyrdom,  or  that  proof  of  malus  animus  on  the 
part  of  his  judges,  which  ought  to  subject  them  to  such  a 
censure  as  the  resolutions  proposed  to  us  imply.  I  think, 
sir,  that  the  House  will  best  discharge  its  duty  by  taking  no 
further  cognizance  of  the  question,  on  which  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  come  to  a  completely  satisfactory  judgment. 
And  I  propose  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the  question  with  the 
more  confidence,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  the  discussion  itself 
will  have  answered  every  now-attainable  purpose  of  public 
justice,  and  that  we  cannot  be  misinterpreted,  as  intending 
by  our  vote  to  show  any  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  the 
improvement  of  oar  fellow-creatures,  or  in  our  belief  that 
religion  is  the  instrument  by  which  that  improvement  is  to  be 
effected.” 

Canning’s  recommendation  had  the  more  weight,  as  he  was 
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generally  believed  to  have  induced  the  ministry  to  take  some 
important  steps  towards  mitigating  the  horrors  of  slavery. 
Despatches  had  been  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  recommending  the  making  provision  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  negroes — the  consequent  abolition  of  Sun- 
day-markets — the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  flogging  female 
slaves — the  regulation  of  the  punishment  of  male  slaves  the 
prevention  of  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  of 
infant  children  from  their  mothers,  on  the  sale  of  slaves  the 
giving  security  to  the  property  of  slaves  by  establishing  banks 
of  deposit — the  establishment  of  facilities  for  the  manumission 
of  slaves — and  finally  the  allowing  the  evidence  of  slaves  to 
be  received  under  certain  regulations  in  courts  of  justice. 
As  these  recommendations  were  obviously  distasteful  to  the 
colonial  legislatures,  they  were  introduced  into  some  of  the 
colonies  immediately  dependent  on  the  crown,  a  circumstance 
which  greatly  exasperated  the  slave-owners  who  constituted 
the  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica.  Canning  rebuked  the 
insolence,  and  exposed  the  folly,  of  these  violent  men  j  and 
though  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  more  ardent  abolitionists 
desired,  he  introduced  many  great  improvements,  and  pre¬ 
pared  way  for  many  more. 

Canning  also  shared  in  the  reputation  which  Huskisson 
acquired,  by  his  great  ameliorations  in  the  commercial  code 
of  the  country.  The  abolition  of  bounties  and  of  duties  on 
import  between  England  and  Ireland,  the  substitution  of  an 
ad  valorem  duty  for  the  prohibition  of  the  import  of  silks, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws,  effected  much  for 
that  complete  emancipation  of  industry  and  trade  which  it 
will  be  the  chief  glory  of  our  age  to  have  consummated. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

PROGNOSTICS  OF  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL 
MINISTRY. 

Huski sson’s  reforms  had  greatly  increased  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  England ; — the  character  of  the  country  never 
stood  higher  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations; — and  this  sub¬ 
stantial  and  solid  improvement  was  to  appearance  magnified 
by  the  operation  of  the  many  joint-stock  companies  which  had 
sprung  into  existence  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Still  there  were  some  obvious  signs  that  the 
cabinet  was  divided  into  sections,  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  alienated  from  each  other.  Eldon  took  little  pains  to 
conceal  his  hatred  of  Canning ;  Peel,  though  more  cautious, 
could  not  hide  his  mortification  at  finding  the  Home  Office 
quite  eclipsed  by  the  Foreign  Office ;  and  Canning  began  to 
exhibit  more  cordiality  for  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  than 
for  the  Eldon  section  of  his  own  colleagues.  The  Catholic 
question,  as  we  have  seen,  assumed  quite  a  new  phase  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Association.  That  body  assumed 
to  be  the  representatives  and  protectors  of  the  Catholic  popu¬ 
lation  of  Ireland;  and  in  this  capacity  their  debates  began 
to  be  considered  hardly  less  important  than  those  of  the 
imperial  parliament.  The  language  used,  and  the  course  of 
conduct  adopted,  had  attracted  the  anxious  notice  of  the 
government ;  it  was  understood  that  measures  would  he  taken 
to  check  their  violence  in  the  course  of  the  session  of  1825, 
but  such  an  apprehension,  instead  of  inspiring  O’Connell  and 
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his  supporters  with  moderation,  only  stimulated  them  to 
fresh  menace  and  defiance. 

A  great  majority  of  the  Catholic  aristocracy  and  gentry, 
including  some  of  the  leading  prelates,  viewed  the  proceedings 
of  the  association  with  some  alarm,  and  became  anxious  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  more  through  dread 
of  the  evil  consequences  likely  to  result  from  delay,  than 
from  anxiety  to  reap  the  advantages  which  admission  to  their 
constitutional  franchises  and  privileges  would  open.  Plunkett 
cordially  shared  in  these  feelings;  he  had  not  only  rejected 
all  the  advances  of  the  association,  hut  had  commenced  an 
abortive  prosecution  against  O’Connell.  He  had  claimed 
and  kept  a  wide  discretion  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Catholic  question;  and  when  he  proposed  his 
intention  of  bringing  it  forward  in  1825,  it  was  believed,  on 
very  plausible  grounds,  that  he  had  strong  hopes,  if  not  cer¬ 
tain  assurances,  of  success.  It  was  whispered  that  Lord 
Liverpool  had  been  gained,  and  that  Peel  had  been  shaken ; 
both  were  said  to  be  disgusted  by  the  obstinate  bigotry  with 
which  Lord  Eldon  resisted  every  concession ;  and  those  who 
pretended  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  court,  averred  that 
the  king  was  not  unfavourable  to  a  settlement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Though  these  reports  were  effectively  contradicted  by  sub¬ 
sequent  events,  they  doubtless  had  some  foundation  in  truth  : 
Lord  Liverpool  earnestly  desired  such  a  conjuncture  as  would 
seem  to  coerce  him  into  terminating  a  discussion  which  had 
been  prolonged  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  Peel  would 
have  gladly  withdrawn  for  a  season  from  public  life,  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  getting  rid  of  a  subject,  which  he  already 
felt  to  be  irksome,  and  which  he  foresaw  would  lead  to  future 
embarrassments.  Pilled  with  the  hope  that  something  effec¬ 
tive  was  about  to  be  done,  the  people  of  Ireland  were  ready 
to  yield  up  the  association  as  a  peace-offering.  O’Connell 
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himself  showed  strong  dispositions  to  he  conciliated,  but  he 
did  not  so  far  yield  to  hope,  as  to  abandon  prudence ;  he 
arranged  his  plans  for  a  new  and  more  formidable  agitation 
in  case  of  disappointment. 

The  king’s  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  was  of 
a  neutral  character,  hut  had  on  the  whole  rather  a  liberal 
tendency,  which  gave  some  annoyance  to  the  chancellor,  who 
wrote  to  his  daughter,  that  “  he  liked  neither  the  composition 
nor  the  matter  of  the  speech.”  The  most  important  passages 
in  the  document,  connected  with  our  immediate  subject,  are 
the  following  paragraphs  : — 

“  There  never  was  a  period,  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
when  all  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  were  at  the  same 
time  in  so  thriving  a  condition,  or  when  a  feeling  of  content 
and  satisfaction  was  more  widely  diffused  through  all  classes 
of  the  British  people. 

“  It  is  no  small  addition  to  the  gratification  of  his  Majesty, 
that  Ireland  is  participating  in  the  general  prosperity.  The 
outrages,  for  the  suppression  of  which  extraordinary  powers 
were  confided  to  his  Majesty,  have  so  far  ceased,  as  to  warrant 
the  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  those  powers  in  most  of  the 
districts  heretofore  disturbed. 

“  Industry  and  commercial  enterprise  are  extending  them¬ 
selves  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  therefore 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  associations  should  exist  in 
Ireland,  which  have  adopted  proceedings  irreconcilable  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  calculated,  by  exciting 
alarm,  and  by  exasperating  animosities,  to  endanger  the  peace 
of  society,  and  retard  the  course  of  national  improvement. 

“  His  Majesty  relies  upon  your  wisdom  to  consider,  without 
delay,  the  means  of  applying  a  remedy  to  the  evil.” 

The  use  of  the  plural  “  associations  ”  was  intended  to  con¬ 
vey  the  impression  that  government,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness, 
had  resolved  to  put  down  the  Orange  societies,  as  well  as  the 
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Catholic  Association ;  and  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  who  moved 
the  address,  very  prudently  joined  both  in  the  same  condemna¬ 
tion.  Brougham  took  the  lead  in  opposition ;  his  object  was 
to  induce  Canning  and  his  friends  to  press  the  Catholic  ques¬ 
tion  on  then1  colleagues,  averring  that  Lord  Eldon’s  love  of 
place  would  more  than  counterbalance  his  objections  to  the 
measure.  “  Let/'’  said  he,  “  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Canning)  say  that  he  will  resign,  if  the  Catholic  question  is 
not  carried  in  the  cabinet;  let  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
(Eldon)  say  he  will  resign,  if  it  is  carried.  I  am  quite  sure  of 
the  result.  The  Catholic  question  will  be  carried,  but  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  will  retain  his  place.  He  will  behave 
with  the  fortitude  which  has  distinguished  him  in  the  other 
instances  in  which  he  has  been  defeated,  and  the  country 
will  not  be  deprived,  for  a  single  hour,  of  his  inestimable 
services. .  .  .  The  speech  talks  of  associations  in  the  plural. 
That  is  not  without  an  object.  I  warn  the  House,  however, 
not  to  be  taken  in  by  the  contrivance.  That  little  letter  s  is 
one  of  the  slyest  contrivances  that  Belial  ever  resorted  to  in 
any  of  those  speeches  which  arc  calculated  to 

Make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason  ;  to  perplex  and  clash 
Maturest  counsels;  for  his  thoughts  are  low. 

1  am  perfectly  aware,  sir,  by  whom  that  s  was  added.  I  know 
the  hand- writing.  I  know  the  reflection  which  passed  through 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  ‘  I  must  put  the  word  in  the  plural, 
it  will  then  be  considered  as  applicable  to  Orange  as  to 
Catholic  associations,  and  the  adversaries  of  both  will  be  con¬ 
ciliated/  Let  not  that  little  letter  s,  however,  deceive  a 
single  person.  However  it  may  be  pretended  to  hold  the 
balance  even  between  the  Orange  and  the  Catholic  associa¬ 
tions,  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  only  a  nominal  equity.  It 
will  be  like  one  of  those  ‘  subtle  equities/  so  well  known  in  the 
court  over  which  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  to  whom  I  have 
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been  alluding,  presides.  Let  tbe  proposed  measures  be  car¬ 
ried,  and  tbe  Catholic  Association  will  be  strongly  put  down 
with  one  hand,  while  the  Orange  Association  will  receive  only 
a  gentle  tap  with  the  other.” 

Mr.  Canning,  in  reply,  said,  “  With  respect  to  the  subject 
of  Catholic  Emancipation,  professing,  as  I  have  at  all  times, 
to  support  it,  I  must  still  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  judg¬ 
ing,  as  to  the  time  the  most  proper,  for  giving  effect  to  that 
support ;  nor  can  I,  on  any  account,  consent  to  take  my 
instructions  from  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman. 
Upon  that  part  of  the  speech  from  the  throne  which  refers  to 
the  Catholic  Association,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
my  entire  accordance  with  my  honourable  friend  who  spoke 
last  (Mr.  Lamb),  that  so  far  from  the  association  being  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  people,  its  institution, 
and  the  conduct  of  its  members,  more  resembled  the  scheme 
of  an  enemy,  who  had  devised  this,  as  the  best  invention,  for 
throwing  back  and  thwarting  the  further  progress  of  the 
question  of  emancipation.  If  the  worst  enemy  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  had  purposely  sat  down  to  devise  means  to 
exasperate  the  people  against  that  measure,  he  could  not  have 
hit  upon  means  more  certain — he  could  not  have  imagined 
a  plan  so  successfully  mischievous,  as  the  institution  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Catholic  Association.”  This  invective  was  not 
wholly  unmerited,  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  the  natural  result  of  discontent,  arising  from 
continued  exclusion ;  the  longer  that  the  exclusion  continued, 
the  greater  would  be  the  consequent  exasperation,  and  the 
more  violent  the  language  of  the  body  through  which  that 
exasperation  found  expression.  To  suppress  the  association 
without  conceding  emancipation,  was  merely  to  drive  the 
Catholics  into  forming  some  other  organ  for  the  utterance  of 
them  feelings,  more  violent  and  more  dangerous  than  that 
which  had  been  put  down.  In  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 
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proceedings.  Sir  J.  Newport  said  that  the  Catholic  Association 
was  called  into  existence  by  Mr.  Peel  and  Lord  Eldon,  who 
had  declared  that  the  Catholic  population  took  no  interest  in 
the  discussion  of  the  question  of  emancipation,  and  who  were 
now  practically  refuted  by  the  amount  of  popular  support  which 
that  association  had  received.  Thus  invited,  Mr.  Secretary 
Peel  felt  called  upon  to  take  a  share  in  the  debate ;  and 
having  reprobated  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
he  referred  to  the  attack  which  Mr.  Brougham  had  made  on 
Lord  Eldon,  and,  without  denying  the  division  in  the  cabinet, 
declared  his  own  adhesion  to  the  party  of  the  chancellor. 

“  An  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,”  said  he,  “  has 
alluded  to  some  supposed  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  upon  particular  subjects ;  he  has 
talked  of  those  who  are  always  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
opinions  for  the  preservation  of  their  places,  and  that  there 
is  one  who  would  pocket  any  popular  opinion  of  the  day,  to 
preserve  his  official  power.  I  am  certainly  much  disinclined 
to  speak  of  myself” — 

Mr.  Brougham, :  “  I  did  not  mean  you.” 

Mr.  Peel ;  “  I  do  not  wish  to  separate  myself  from  my 
colleague,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  to  whom  the 
observations  I  allude  to  were  understood  to  apply.  Of  that 
eminent  individual,  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  adequate 
praise.  I  believe  his  name  will  go  dowrn  to  posterity  as  that 
of  a  man  of  great  and  exalted  merits ;  and  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  failings  imputed  by  some  men  to  some  of  his 
acts,  he  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  being  the  most  consistent 
politician  who  has  ever  held  the  great  seal.  The  whole  tenor 
of  his  official  career  is  the  best  answer  to  all  the  calumnies 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  his  character .  M  ith  respect 
to  my  own  opinions — and  for  them  I  only  mean  now  to 
answer — I  can  declare,  that  my  original  view  of  the  Catholic 
question  has  been  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
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ence  of  subsequent  events ;  and  I  claim  credit  for  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  my  opinion,  when  I  declare  that  I  am  prepared  to 
make  any  official  sacrifice  rather  than  abandon  my  princi¬ 
ples.”  This  was  a  remarkable  declaration,  not  called  for  by 
the  occasion,  and  the  speaker  had  afterwards  reason  to  regret 
that  it  was  so  very  lightly  and  even  rashly  hazarded. 

Before  the  question  for  suppressing  the  Catholic  Association 
came  formally  under  discussion,  Lord  Liverpool  advanced  so 
far  in  conciliatory  policy,  as  to  move  for  a  committee  of 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  with  powers  as  extensive 
as  those  which  he  had  opposed  in  the  preceding  session.  This 
circumstance  kept  the  hopes  of  the  moderate  Catholics  alive, 
for  they  were  not  unreasonably  persuaded  that  impartial 
inquiry  would  establish  the  justice  and  necessity  of  emanci¬ 
pation  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.  Indeed,  there  were 
many  who  believed  that  the  inquiry  was  instituted  to  furnish 
the  premier.  Peel,  and  some  others,  with  a  plausible  excuse 
for  an  open  change  of  opinion. 

When  the  hill  for  suppressing  unlawful  societies  in  Ireland 
was  introduced.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  opposed  it  in  an  able 
speech,  and  attributed  not  a  little  of  the  rancour  which  dis¬ 
tracted  Ireland  to  the  misdirected  efforts  of  Bible  missionaries, 
who  had  excited  the  fury  of  controversy  in  every  part  of  the 
island.  In  replying  to  this  part  of  the  honourable  baronet’s 
speech,  Mr.  Peel  took  the  opportunity  of  ridiculing  and 
indirectly  reprobating  these  fanatical  proceedings.  He  said, 
“  The  honourable  baronet  has  disregarded  the  real  cause  of 
the  alarm  which  agitates  Ireland  from  its  inmost  centre,  and 
has  attributed  it  to  another,  which  is  perfectly  ridiculous, — 
the  presence  of  the  Bible  missionaries  in  Ireland.  The  strange 
notion  which  the  honourable  baronet  has  formed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  recalls  forcibly  to  my  miud  a  fable  of  very  ancient  date, 
though  of  uncertain  origin.  In  this  fable  it  was  represented 
that  a  great  pestilence  had  fallen  on  the  beasts,  and  that  they 
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had  a  congress,  or  perhaps  an  association,  to  deliberate  on  the 
cause  of  it.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  other  animals  who 
delighted  in  blood,  all  asserted  that  they  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it;  hut  having  discovered  that  an  ass  had  eaten  of 
a  thistle  on  the  Sabbath,  they  agreed  with  the  utmost  unani¬ 
mity  that  the  ass  must  have  been  the  animal  that  called  down 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  therefore  sacrificed  him  to 
appease  its  vengeance.  The  honourable  baronet  reminded 
him  strongly  of  the  fable  of  the  ass,  when  he  attributed  the 
alarm  of  Ireland  to  the  missionary  wanderings  of  Captain 
Gordon  and  Mr.  Noel.” 

This  clever  illustration  was  not  very  complimentary  to  the 
missionaries,  and  its  irreverence  gave  great  offence  to  what  was 
called,  by  its  own  members,  the  Evangelical  party  in  Ireland. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Homo  Secretary  design¬ 
edly  had  recourse  to  this  ridicule  as  a  strong  hint  to  that 
party  not  to  expect  his  support.  As  such  they  received  it, 
for  many  of  their  organs  began  to  speak  with  distrust  of  Peel, 
as  one  who  rested  his  opposition  to  Catholic  Emancipation, 
not  on  the  fixed  basis  of  religious  principle,  but  on  the  Heel¬ 
ing  grounds  of  political  expediency. 

The  rest  of  the  Home  Secretary’s  speech  was  not  of  a 
character  to  raise  his  reputation.  An  association  had  been 
formed  in  England,  arrogating  to  itself  the  title  of  Consti¬ 
tutional,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  what  its  members 
chose  to  consider  blasphemous  or  seditious  libels.  The  Whigs 
had  reprobated  this  institution  as  an  attempt  to  establish 
a  kind  of  Protestant  inquisition,  and  Peel  argued,  that  they 
were  therefore  bound  to  join  in  suppressing  the  Catholic 
Association,  which  was  liable  to  the  same  objections  and 
imputations  as  those  urged  against  the  Constitutional  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Such  a  course  of  argument  fell  to  the  ground,  i!  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  parallel  failed,  and  its  failure  was 
triumphantly  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Denman. 
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Canning’s  spcccli  on  the  occasion  was  one  of  liis  most 
brilliant  efforts ;  lie  eloquently  vindicated  his  opinion,  that 
the  Catholic  Association  was  injurious  to  the  Catholic  cause; 
he  then  entered  into  a  clever  analysis  of  the  progress  and 
condition  of  that  cause,  pointing  out  its  present  difficulties 
and  its  future  hopes.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  his 
speech  was  his  personal  history  of  his  conduct  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  personal  sacrifices  he  had  made  in  its  support. 
One  of  these  had  direct  reference  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Peel, 
and  must  therefore  be  given  in  Canning’s  own  words  : 

“  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  my  public  life — ay,  from  the 
first  visions  of  youthful  ambition — that  ambition  has  been 
directed  to  one  object  above  all  others.  Before  that  object 
all  others  vanished  into  comparative  insignificance ;  it  was 
desirable  to  me  beyond  all  the  blandishments  of  power, 
beyond  all  the  rewards  and  favours  of  the  Crown.  That 
object  was  to  represent  the  University  in  which  I  was 
educated.  I  had  a  fair  chance  of  accomplishing  this  object 
when  the  Catholic  question  crossed  my  way.  I  was  warned — 
fairly  and  kindly  warned — that  my  adoption  of  that  cause 
would  blast  my  prospect — I  adhered  to  the  Catholic  cause, 
and  forfeited  all  my  long -cherished  hopes  and  expectations. 
And  yet  I  am  told  that  I  have  made  no  sacrifice  !  that  I  have 
postponed  the  cause  of  the  Catholics,  to  views  and  interests 
of  my  own. — Sir,  the  representation  of  the  University  has 
fallen  into  worthier  hands.  I  rejoice  with  my  right  honour¬ 
able  friend  near  me  (Peel)  on  the  high  honour  which  he  has 
obtained.  Long  may  he  enjoy  the  distinction,  and  long  may 
it  prove  a  source  of  reciprocal  pride  to  our  parent  University, 
and  to  himself !  Never  to  this  hour  have  I  stated,  cither  in 
public  or  in  private,  the  extent  of  this  irretrievable  sacrifice ; 
but  I  have  felt  it  not  the  less  deeply.  It  is  past,  and  I  shall 
speak  of  it  no  more.” 

The  impression  produced  by  this  speech,  both  in  the  House 
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and  the  country  was  highly  favourable  to  the  Catholic  cause ; 
every  generous  mind  felt  pained  that  there  existed  a  question 
which  had  at  an  important  crisis  excluded  Canning  from  the 
councils  of  his  sovereign,  and  deprived  him  of  a  coveted 
object  which  he  had  worthily  earned.  Peel,  on  the  other 
hand,  lost  ground,  by  stating,  in  his  speech  against  hearing 
delegates  from  the  association  at  the  bar,  that  it  was  a  proof 
of  the  dangerous  designs  of  that  body  to  have  admitted  Mr. 
Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan  among  its  members.  By  this 
injudicious  assertion  he  unwittingly  revived  the  recollection 
of  some  of  the  worst  transactions  in  the  worst  period  of  the 
misgovernment  of  Ireland.  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan, 
a  very  enthusiastic  politician,  and  not  a  very  discreet  patriot, 
had  been  convicted  on  rather  dubious  evidence,  of  circulating 
at  a  public  meeting  a  paper,  which  a  Dublin  jury  declared  to 
be  a  seditious  libel.  For  this  offence  he  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment.  While  he  was  in  gaol,  an  Irish  clergyman, 
named  Jackson,  came  from  France  to  Ireland,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  organizing  a  treasonable  conspiracy  to  facilitate  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  a  French  force.  But  the  nature  of 
Jackson’s  mission  teas  known  to  the  government  before  he 
reached  the  country ;  he  was  accompanied  by  a  government 
spy,  to  mark  out  victims  of  vengeance  as  fast  as  they  could 
be  entrapped  by  this  unconscious  agent  of  ministerial  con¬ 
spiracy.  Jackson  was  introduced  to  Hamilton  Rowan,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Rowan  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  his 
designs,  and  promised  co-operation.  So  soon  as  Jackson  had 
executed  his  mission,  he  was  arrested ;  Rowan  was  involved  in 
the  meshes  of  high  treason,  but  lie  contrived  to  escape  from 
prison,  and  fled  to  the  Continent.  He  was  subsequently 
attainted  of  high  treason.  Some  years  elapsed  ;  the  iniquity 
of  the  proceedings  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  a 
less  sanguinary  administration,  and  Mr.  Rowan  received 
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a  royal  pardon.  He  returned  to  Ireland,  and  became  tlie 
dispenser  of  blessings  to  bis  attached  tenantry.  He  exercised 
all  the  functions  of  a  country- gentleman ;  he  attended  all 
the  charitable  meetings  which  are  so  frequent  in  Ireland,  and 
largely  subscribed  to  their  objects;  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  expended  his  liberal  income,  and  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  conduct,  he  became  the  darling  of  Ms  neighbourhood ; 
he  served  on  the  grand  juries,  and  acted  as  a  magistrate. 
Though  as  attached  as  ever  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  and  Parliamentary  Reform,  he  obtained  the  confidence 
of  the  rulers  of  Ireland  most  opposed  to  his  politics.  He 
was  respected  by  Lord  Manners,  and  courted  by  Lord  Whit¬ 
worth,  while  Lord  Wellesley  regarded  him  as  a  personal 
friend.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Peel  was  unacquainted  with 
these  facts ;  he  was  misled,  as  he  has  often  been  before  and 
since,  by  the  officious  suggestions  of  some  Orange  subordi¬ 
nate,  and  rumour  ascribed  the  indiscretion  to  Sir  Geoige 
Hill,  who  had  himself  identified  his  own  schoolfellow,  the 
unhappy  Tone,  when  he  was  likely  to  have  passed  oft  as 
a  French  officer,  not  without  the  connivance  of  the  merciful 
part  of  the  Irish  administration  of  the  day. 

This  unhappy  event  placed  Peel  in  a  false  position;  it  made 
him  appear  an  advocate  for  the  revival  of  the  Orange  reign  of 
terror  in  Ireland;  and  his  subsequent  defence  of  his  conduct, 
though  accompanied  by  terms  of  high  personal  respect  for 
Mr.  Rowan,  greatly  increased  the  extent  and  influence  of  the 
misconception. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved  that 
the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
Mr.  Croker,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  seconded  the 
motion,  and  declared  that  emancipation  ought  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  state-provision  for  the  support  of  the  Catholic 
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clergy.  The  motion  was  carried  "by  a  majority  of  247  against 
243,  and  tlius  the  Catholics  had  once  more  a  majority,  though 
a  small  one,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject,  that  we 
shall  glean  the  incidents,  rather  than  the  arguments,  of  the 
debate.  The  allusion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  Peel’s  strange 
position  in  the  discussion,  was  very  pointed  and  effective. 
Having  noticed  Plunkett’s  claim  of  merit  for  the  Wellesley 
administration,  in  having  tranquillized  Ireland,  he  said,  “  He 
has  told  us  that  when  the  noble  marquis  undertook  the 
government  of  Ireland,  he  found  the  vessel  of  the  state  a 
wreck  upon  the  breakers,  and  that  he  enabled  her  to  float 
upon  the  tide  of  prosperity  that  has  since  flowed  in  upon  her. 
Let  me  then  hope,  sir,  that  the  government  will  not  stop 
there,  but  that  they  will  trim  the  rigging,  set  everything  to 
rights,  and,  above  all,  see  that  she  shall  be  well  manned  for 
any  future  contingency.  I  can  readily  believe,  sir,  that 
great  advantages  have  already  resulted  to  Ireland  from  the 
government  of  the  noble  marquis;  and  that  whatever  incon¬ 
veniences  the  right  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  may 
have  been  exposed  to,  in  consequence  of  his  accepting  office 
— whatever  sarcasms  may  have  been  directed  against  him  on 
that  account,  though  the  inconvenience  may  have  been  his, 
the  benefit  has  belonged  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  trust  the 
right  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  will  persevere,  and 
I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  convert  of  a  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Peel)  who  continues  unfortunately  opposed  to  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  I  trust,  I  say,  sir,  that 
he  will  be  able  to  make  a  convert  of  the  only  minister  in  this 
House  who  has  not  been  converted  to  my  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  For  on  looking  at  the  array  of  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tlemen  opposite,  I  see,  by  the  expression  of  their  countenances, 
that  four  out  of  five  of  the  cabinet  ministers  in  this  House  are 
friendly  to  the  principle  of  my  motion;  and,  sir,  when  I  see 
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this,  and  recollect  that  one  of  those  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
men,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Frederic  Robin¬ 
son,  since  Earl  of  Ripon) — who  is  one  of  the  heartiest  friends 
of  the  measure,  was  originally  hostile  to  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics — when  I  recollect  this,  sir,  I  cannot  despair  of 
seeing  the  right  honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  the  advocate  of  this  great  measure  of  con¬ 
ciliation.  As  the  right  honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  himself  a  convert,  I  hope  he  will  endeavour 
to  work  the  conversion  of  his  only  remaining  colleague  in 
this  House,  opposed  to  those  claims ;  and  that  by  their  united 
efforts,  they  will  he  able  to  give  to  Ireland  the  benefits  of  this 
all-important  measure,  and  thereby  establish  the  security  of 
this  country,  restore  tranquillity  to  Ireland,  and  consolidate 
the  strength  of  the  United  Empire.” 

Canning,  who  laboured  under  indisposition,  spoke  feebly, 
and  rather  despondingly.  He  was  painfully  aware  that  the 
prejudices  of  the  king  formed  a  more  difficult  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  the  Catholics  than  was  generally  suspected ;  and 
that  no  hopes  of  overcoming  these  could  be  reasonably  enter¬ 
tained,  so  long  as  Lord  Eldon  exercised  influence  over  the 
royal  mind. 

Plunkett  was  in  a  painful  position ;  the  Catholic  leaders 
had  taken  the  management  of  the  question  out  of  his  hands, 
and  selected  Sir  Francis  Burdett  as  their  semi-official  advo¬ 
cate.  They  had  done  so  because  Plunkett  and  Canning 
doubted  the  propriety  of  agitating  the  question,  until  there 
seemed  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  Alluding  to  this, 
Plunkett  said,  “  As  to  the  particular  time  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  discuss  the  Catholic  claims,  I  do  not  mean  to  express' 
what  would  have  been  my  opinion,  had  I  been  consulted  on 
the  point ;  I  should  have  found  it,  what  no  doubt  the  honour¬ 
able  baronet  himself  has  done,  a  point  of  much  embarrassment, 
not  as  relating  to  my  own  opinions,  but  to  those  of  others 
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entitled  to  some  degree  of  deference.  For  myself,  I  have 
long  since  made  up  my  mind  on  this  question.  With  deep 
and  intense  feelings  for  the  maintenance  of  the  best  rights  of 
the  empire,  my  decided  and  unalterable  conviction  is,  that 
this  measure  cannot  he  too  speedily  carried.  No  time  is  too 
early  for  its  adoption :  none  can  arrive  when  it  shall  not  have 
my  most  zealous  support.”  His  peroration  was  directed  to 
the  increased  opposition  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland 
to  the  Catholic  claims,  and  particularly  to  the  rancour  dis¬ 
played  by  Archbishop  Magee,  in  whose  promotion  he  had 
himself  been  the  chief  agent.  “  Before  I  sit  down,  sir/’  he 
said,  “  I  must  say  one  word  more  as  to  the  danger  which 
I  conceive  to  exist  at  the  present  period.  If  the  priesthood 
were  to  express  a  desire  to  get  possession  of  the  church  pro¬ 
perty,  the  laity  would  at  once  cry  out  against  them ;  but 
I  would  ask,  are  the  Protestant  clergy  right  in  saying  that 
they  are  determined  to  resist  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  so  long  as  they  themselves  exist?  What  is  this  but 
giving  form  and  substance  to  that  which  was  before  but  a  wild 
chimera?  What  is  it  but  compelling  the  Catholics  to  say,  we 
must  now  oppose  the  Protestant  clergy  in  self-defence ;  for 
until  they  shall  be  deprived  of  their  property,  we  have  no 
chance  of  obtaining  our  political  rights  ?  All  who  know  me, 
know  that  I  am,  and  ever  have  been,  a  zealous  supporter  of 
the  established  church ;  but  never,  even  when  I  have  been 
most  zealous  in  its  support,  do  I  conceive  myself  to  have 
rendered  it  better  service  than  in  giving  it  this  warning,  and 
placing  its  ministers  upon  their  guard.  .  .  .  The  alarm  which 
exists  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  is, 
I  can  assure  the  Plouse,  unfounded.  The  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  are  not  only  tranquil,  but  loyal :  nay,  more,  they 
are  determined  to  continue  loyal,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
result  of  their  application  to  parliament,  because  they  feel 
satisfied  that  the  growing  spirit  of  bberality  towards  them, 
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and  the  enlightened  policy  of  England,  Trill  not  allow  them  to 
labour  long  under  their  present  disqualifications.  For  myself 
I  feel  perfectly  convinced  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  ;  and  if  the  government  of  France  were  speculating  on 
them  disloyalty,  be  assured  they  will  find  themselves  much 
mistaken ;  for  should  the  day  ever  come  when  that  loyalty 
would  be  put  to  the  test,  they  would  be  found  to  a  man 
rallying  round  the  standard  of  the  British  constitution.  And 
why  is  it  that  such  conduct  is  to  be  expected  from  them  ?  It 
is  because  under  that  constitution  they  have  enjoyed  thirty- 
five  years  of  conciliation  and  progressive  improvement.  It  is 
because  they  trust  to  the  kindness  and  wisdom  of  the  British 
legislature.  But,  sir,  we  want  something  more  from  the 
Irish  people  than  mere  loyalty :  we  want  their  affections — we 
want  their  confidence — we  want  their  cordiality — we  want  to 
induce  them  to  deal  with  us  as  friends  and  brothers,  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  those  anxieties  which  disturb  us,  and  free  us 
from  that  feverish  state  in  which  we  have  long  been  placed.” 

Much  had  occurred,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  to  make 
Peel  uneasy  in  the  position  he  had  to  occupy.  The  praises 
bestowed  on  Lord  Wellesley’s  government  of  Ireland,  implied 
censure  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  administration,  in  which 
he  had  held  the  office  of  secretary ;  four  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  cabinet  were  in  favour  of  the  motion,  while  he  was  the 
oidy  minister  who  opposed  it ;  Canning’s  history  of  his  sacri¬ 
fices,  on  a  previous  evening,  had  left  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  all,  and  it  was  recollected  that  Peel  had  profited  by 
those  sacrifices  so  far  as  to  obtain  precedence  in  the  cabinet, 
and  a  scat  for  the  university  of  Oxford.  Finally  Peel  himself 
was  conscious,  that  even  among  those  who  voted  with  him, 
there  was  a  generous  reluctance  that  Canning’s  honourable 
ambition  should  be  again  baffled,  if  the  office  of  premier 
slioidd  become  vacant.  Against  these  difficulties  the  Home 
Secretary  struggled  manfully;  “  he  stood  alone,  and  he  was 
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able  to  stand  alone.”  There  was  great  candour,  and  indeed 
much  of  a  better  feeling,  in  the  declaration,  “I  must  own 
that  if  I  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  concession  would  lead  to 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony — if  I  thought  it  would 
put  an  end  to  animosities,  the  existence  of  which  all  lament, 
I  for  one  would  not  oppose  the  measure  on  a  mere  theory  of 
the  constitution,  when  consent  would  secure  such  immense 
practical  advantages.”  This  concession  showed  that  Peel 
might  be  won  over,  that  his  conversion  was  to  be  effected  by 
evidence,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  evidence  consisted  in 
state-expediency.  On  expediency  he  rested  his  opposition, 
arguing  that  emancipation  would  only  lead  the  Catholics  to 
make  further  and  more  unreasonable  demands.  Brougham's 
reply  to  this  line  of  argument  was  conclusive.  “  W ait  till 
they  make  the  demand,  and  then  refuse  them ;  but  do  not 
reject  a  reasonable  suit,  from  the  fear  that  an  unreasonable 
one  will  follow.” 

At  the  unusual  stage  of  the  first  reading  of  the  Emanci¬ 
pation  bill,  a  discussion  was  raised  by  Sir  Thomas  Leth¬ 
bridge,  in  the  course  of  which  Peel  reiterated  his  hostility 
to  the  measure  in  more  decided  terms  than  before,  and 
insinuated,  that  the  bill  itself  had  been  penned  by  Mr. 
O’Connell.  There  is  no  doubt  that  O’Connell  and  the  other 
Catholic  leaders  had  been  consulted,  and  that  O’Connell’s 
vanity  and  jealousy  of  any  recognition  of  the  services  of 
others,  had  induced  him  to  address  a  letter  to  the  newspapers, 
claiming  the  authorship  of  the  bill,  though  he  thereby  greatly 
endangered  its  success.  Tierney  disavowed  O’Connell’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  manner  by  no  means  calculated  to  win  that 
gentleman’s  favour.  It  was  resolved  that  two  measures, 
known  under  the  name  of  "  wings,”  should  be  connected 
with  emancipation,  though  introduced  as  separate  bills;  one 
proposed  by  Mr.  Littleton,  (since  Lord  Hathcrton),  for  tho 
regulation  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland,  and  the  other 
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for  tlie  payment  of  the  Catholic  clergy  by  the  state,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  (since  Lord  Ellesmere). 

Tlie  debate  on  the  second  reading  oi  the  lloman  Catholic 
Relief  hill,  was  opened  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Mr. 
Brownlow,  (since  Lord  Lurgan),  bad  been  one  ot  the  most 
vehement  opponents  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  had  even 
gone  to  the  extreme  length  of  proclaiming  himself  an 
Orangeman,  in  the  blouse  of  Commons ;  lie  now  rose,  to 
avow  that  he  had  become  a  convert  to  the  justice  and  expe¬ 
diency  of  conceding  the  Catholic  claims.  “  Circumstanced 
as  we  are  in  Ireland,”  said  be,  “  we  cannot  remain— life  is 
miserable  in  that  country — the  two  great  parties  are  little 
removed  from  a  state  of  actual  conflict — no  effect  can  Tie 
given  to  the  opening  prospects  of  improvement  for  Ireland 
according  to  the  natural  growth  and  tendency  of  things, 
few  Irishmen  can  pronounce  the  connection  of  their  country 
with  England  to  be  secure ;  and  few  Englishmen,  I  fear,  can 
pronounce  it  to  be  desirable — therefore  something  or  other 
must  be  done.  What  will  you  do?  Will  you  go  back? 
Will  you  re-enact  the  penal  code  ?  There  is  one  short  answer 
to  this,  which  is  as  good  as  a  thousand — you  cannot  do  it. 
Since  therefore  you  cannot  go  back,  and  since  to  remain 
as  you  are,  no  man  in  his  senses  is  content;  what  remains, 
but  to  go  forward  fully  and  speedily  on  the  principle  of 
concession  ?  .  Many  of  the  arguments  which  I  have 

been  in  the  habit  of  using  and  bearing  used  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  are  taken  away — those  that  remain  are  weakened — and 
in  common  sense,  justice,  and  consistency,  what  remains  of 
a  man  whose  arguments  are  gone,  but  to  rc-consider  his 
conclusions? — and  what  atonement  more  reasonable  or  more 
due  than,  finding  he  has  adopted  an  erroneous  opinion,  to  say 
so,  and  abjure  it?  I  know  bow  much  a  change  of  opinion 
affords  ground  of  ridicule  and  ground  of  suspicion,  and 
almost  every  ground  but  a  charitable  presumption  in  favour 
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of  sincerity,  mid,  therefore,  I  do  not  rise  so  nuieli  in  the 
hope  of  explaining  myself,  ns  for  the  purpose  of  earnestly 
praying- — that  many,  who,  like  myself,  have  looked  at  this 
question  apart  from  inquiry,  and  apart  from  dispassionate 
examination,  misled  by  old  alarms  and  old  prejudices — and 
I  must  say,  somewhat  misled  by  the  warning  notes  of  the 
Catholics  themselves  may,  on  examining  (lie  evidence,  yield 
their  understandings  to  it.— I  do  hope,  that  both  parties, 
when  brought  fairly  into  the  clear  view  of  each  other,  and 
to  a  clear  apprehension  of  each  other’s  opinions,  may  be 
seized  with  the  compunction  of  brethren  who  have  too  long 
stood  aloof,  more  on  imaginary  differences  than  substantial 
separation,  and,  for  the  sake  of  their  common  country,  its 
present  peace  and  future  welfare,  may,  with  a  common 
i  inpul  so,  be  prepared  to  give  up  the  causes  of  its  past 
imbittormeiit.”  Brownlow’s  peroration  was  affecting.  “  Here 
then  is  your  measure  indicated  to  you,  after  long  inquiry,  by 
persons  of  the  most  conflicting  opinions.  Mow  is  your  time  : 
how  admimhle  is  the  state  of  Ireland  for  the  introduction 
of  it  1  The  voice  of  party  is  quiet— scarcely  has  an  indi¬ 
vidual  opinion  breathed  against  it  nothing  is  heard  but  the 
stillness  of  suspense,  and  anxiety  to  submit  to  the  wisdom 
of  parliament.  Oh  I  seize  those  golden  moments — neglect 
not  such  great  salvation  as  now  presents  itself,  and  so  at 
length  will  you  give  repose  to  Ireland,  and  increased  stability 
to  the  whole  empire.”  Colonel  Fordo,  Mr.  J.  W.  Maxwell, 
and  Lord  Valletort,  declared  that  they  had  become  converts, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  the  effect  of  these  declarations 
was  very  perceptible  on  the  feelings  of  the  House.  Even 
Canning  declared  that  the  prospects  of  success  were  brighter 
than  lie  had  anticipated,  and  supported  the  bill  with  a  zeal  and 
fervour  in  which  hope  was  largely  mingled.  On  the  other  hand 
l’eel  rested  his  ease  chiefly  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  securi¬ 
ties,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  Catholics  to  legislate  for 
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a  Protestant  church.  The  whole  course  and  tenor  ol  his 
speech  >vas  summed  up  in  the  concluding  sentence,  I  <1U1 
never  consent  to  any  measure  which  diminishes  the  security 
of  our  Protestant  establishment,  and  thereby  threatens 


the  foundations  of  civil  and  religious  libeity. 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-seven,  so  that  there  had  been  a  clear  gain  ol  fourti  <  u 
votes  since  its  first  introduction.  Four  days  ot  intense 
anxiety  followed ;  it  was  supposed  that  Lord  Liverpool  was 
not  unwilling  to  seize  the  golden  opportunity  for  getting  rid 
of  this  embarrassing  question,  and  that  other  influential  per¬ 
sons,  formerly  hostile  to  the  Catholic  claims,  were  not  unwil¬ 
ling  to  take  them  into  consideration  with  a  view  to  1  lieu- 
equitable  adjustment.  In  Ireland  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
were  almost  raised  into  certainties  when  an  unexpected  event 
occurred.  On  the  25th  of  April,  H.  R.  II.  the  Duke  of  York 
presented  a  petition  against  the  measure,  and  avowed  his 
hostility  to  Catholic  Emancipation  in  unusually  strong  terms, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  Coronation-oatli  of  the  king.  lie  concluded  in 
these  words,  “  I  feel  the  subject  most  forcibly ;  and  it  affects 
me  yet  more  deeply,  when  I  remember  that  to  its  agitation 
must  be  ascribed  that  severe  illness  and  ten  years  of  misery 
which  clouded  the  existence  of  my  illustrious  and  beloved 
father.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with  assuring  your  lord- 
ships  that  I  have  uttered  my  honest  and  conscientious  senti¬ 
ments,  founded  upon  principles  which  I  have  imbihod  hem 
my  earliest  youth;  to  the  justice  of  which  I  have  subscribed, 
after  serious  consideration,  when  I  attained  more  mature 
years,  and  these  are  the  principles  to  which  I  will  adhere, 
and  which  I  will  maintain  and  act  up  to,  to  the  latest  moment 
of  my  existence,  whatever  may  he  my  situation  of  life,  So 

help  me  God  1” 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  effect  of  such  a  dcclara- 
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tion  from  tlic  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  was  electrical. 
It  was  at  first  supposed  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  licet) 
induced  to  take  this  step  by  Lord  Eldon;  but  in  truth,  the 
chancellor  was  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  anybody  else, 
and  was  afraid  that  the  duke’s  allusion  to  Ids  possible  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  throne,  might  alarm  the  jealous  and  sensitive 
mind  of  the  king.  But  in  truth  the  duke  spoke  the  senl  i 

ments  of  George  IV.  himself,  on  the  occasion  by  . . .  this 

protest  against  the  Catholics  was  sanctioned,  or,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  still  more  directly  suggested.  The  speech, 
printed  by  the  Orange  party  in  letters  of  gold,  was  circulated 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land;  in  Ireland, 
however,  the  Catholics,  so  far  from  being  driven  to  despair, 
received  the  declaration  of  his  Royal  Highness’s  hostility 
with  scorn,  hatred,  and  defiance.  The  friends  of  the  Catholics 
in  parliament  were  stimulated  to  fresh  exertion  by  the 
menacing  aspect  of  a  threatened  reign  j  they  foresaw,  as 
Brougham  declared,  ff  despotism  and  intolerance  coming 
upon  them  like  an  armed  man,  and  the  power  of  pacifying 
Ireland,  and  saving  England,  gone  for  ever.”  The  debate  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill  was  principally  remarkable  for 
the  clever  speeches  of  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  against  IMr.  II.  Twiss 
in  favour  of  the  bill.  Reel’s  speech  was  unusually  sign  ill  cant 
of  uneasiness,  particularly  the  concluding  sentences.  “  Believ¬ 
ing  that  these  exceptions  and  this  exclusion  should  still  con¬ 
tinue,  and  the  conviction  of  my  mind  remaining  h!  i  1 1 
unchanged  by  any  of  the  arguments  I  lmve  heard,  I  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  that  conviction,  and  to  the  crown,  of  which 
I  am  the  minister,  to  persevere  in  the  course  I  have  adopted, 
however  painful  I  may  feel  it  to  he  to  differ  from  so  many 
honourable  friends  with  whom  I  have  usually  acted.  I  have 
at  least  not  been  instrumental  in  exciting  or  encouraging  any 
false  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  I  there 
fore  (perhaps  for  the  last  time,)  shall  now,  by  my  vote,  silent 
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my  uncompromising  opposition  to  this  bill,  which  proposes  to 
grant  them  all  that  they  claim.” 

The  parenthetical  clause,  “  perhaps  for  the  last  time,” 
indicated  some  intention  of  retiring,  at  least  for  a  season, 
from  public  life.  Peel  shared  not  in  the  frantic  joy  with 
which  the  harsh  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  York  had  filled 
the  greater  part  of  the  opponents  of  the  Catholics ;  he 
•viewed  it  with  serious  and  almost  undisguised  alarm,  as 
a  hostile  manifesto  against  the  people  of  Ireland,  well 
calculated  to  provoke  similar  hostility  in  so  excitable  a 
nation.  He  shared  in  Brownlow’s  conviction,  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done,  but  he  feared  to  originate,  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  impede,  any  reasonable  course  of  compromise. 
His  liberal  and  generous  sympathies,  always  predominant 
in  Iris  character,  joined  him  in  sentiment  and  feeling  mor c 
closely  with  the  advocates,  than  with  the  opponents  of  the 
measure.  He  was  with  the  Eldon  party,  but  hardly  of  them, 
and  whenever  he  was  tempted  to  closer  association,  he  found 
their  principles  repellent  to  his  feelings,  if  not  to  his  reason. 
Above  all,  he  could  not  fail  to  discover  that  Canning  had 
passed  him  in  the  race  to  popularity  and  power,  and  that  his 
anti-Catholic  exertions,  so  far  from  helping  him  onward,  were 
every  day  throwing  him  farther  back  in  the  distance.  Lord 
Liverpool  was  not  unacquainted  with  Peel’s  perplexities ;  in 
fact,  he  shared  them,  for  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  empire 
more  anxious  to  remove  the  chancellor  from  the  cabinet. 

The  third  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-one,  a  majority  insufficient  to  ensure  its  success  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  its  rejection  was  very  confidently 
anticipated.  Little  interest  was  felt  in  the  discussion,  and 
that  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  course  about  to  be  taken  by 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  The  mode  in  which  he  opposed  the 
bill  was  very  similar  to  the  course  taken  by  Peel  in  the 
Commons;  his  arguments  were  based  chiefly  on  expediency, 
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and  the  only  novelty  was,  that  he  accused  the  Catholics  of 
dividing  their  allegiance  between  the  pope  and  the  king, 
whence  he  inferred,  that  as  they  were  imperfectly  subjects, 
they  could  not  claim  the  perfect  rights  of  citizens.  The  bill 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  forty-eight,  in  which  was 
included  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  who  had  previously  been 
favourable  to  the  Catholic  claims. 

The  Catholic  Association  did  not  attempt  to  resist  the  law 
for  its  suppression,  and  expired  without  a  struggle.  Perfect 
tranquillity  prevailed,  until  the  rejection  of  the  Emancipation 
bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  provoked  a  burst  of  indignation 
so  profound  and  intense,  that  apprehensions  were  entertained 
of  an  outbreak.  The  Irish  had  expected  an  adjustment  of  their 
claims,  and,  instead,  they  had  received  a  restrictive  law,  which, 
however  mild  and  moderate,  they  not  unreasonably  regarded 
as  a  new  addition  to  the  insulting  penal  code.  They  stigma¬ 
tized  it  as  “  the  Algerine  Act,”  and  poured  forth  the  most 
vehement  vituperations  against  its  authors  and  supporters, 
not  sparing  even  those  who,  like  Plunkett  and  Canning,  had 
zealously  advocated  their  claims.  In  their  indiscriminate 
rage,  “  the  wings”  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  invectives; 
the  attempts  to  abolish  forty-shilling  freeholders,  and  to 
make  the  Catholic  priests  pensioners  of  the  state,  were 
denounced  as  acts  of  treachery,  and  vengeance  menaced  on 
their  authors  and  abettors.  Even  O'Connell,  who  had  long 
been  the  great  popular  leader,  found  that  his  influence  had 
been  seriously  impaired,  and  it  was  only  by  the  loudest  pro¬ 
fessions  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  that  he  succeeded  in 
winning  back  the  confidence  he  had  lost. 

Mr.  Peel  greatly  offended  the  ultra-Protestant  party  in 
Ireland,  by  consenting  to  the  abolition  of  the  Charter- 
schools,  which  had  grown  into  abuses  as  monstrous  as  any 
that  ever  disgraced  a  civilized  country.  These  institutions 
were  originally  founded  in  1754,  on  the  professed  plan  o( 
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uniting  industrial  with  literary  education.  I  ufortunately, 
they  were  also  made  proselyting  schools,  where  the  children 
of  Roman  Catholics,  separated  from  their  parents,  were  to 
he  trained  up  in  the  Protestant  religion.  A  system  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  based  on  the  violation  ot  the  til's t 
principle  of  natural  duty,  and  an  equal  violation  of  the  first 
commandment  with  promise,  was  of  course  predestined  to 
failure.  The  bad  character  of  those  who  had  been  educated 
in  Charter-schools  passed  into  a  proverb;  no  master  would 
take  the  boys  as  apprentices,  no  mistress  would  admit  the 
girls  as  domestic  servants.  In  181?  a  commission  ot  inquiry 
was  issued,  and  the  most  flagrant  enormities  of  mismanage¬ 
ment  were  brought  to  light.  The  barbarities  habitually 
practised  by  the  masters  of  these  schools  were  perfectly 
frightful ;  the  children  being  forced  to  work  even  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  natural  strength,  for  the  profit  of  their 
tyrants,  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  any  education.  In  one 
school  of  thirty-six.  scholars,  there  were  only  thirteen  who 
could  read,  and  but  six  copy-books  amongst  them  all.  In 
Clonmel  the  master  was  a  cripple,  and  though  he  had  only 
two  scholars,  and  no  books,  he  had  a  good  residence,  and 
a  comfortable  salary  of  about  £200  a  year.  At  Stradballv 
one  of  the  boys  had  been  flogged  in  a  single  day  nine  times 
with  a  leathern  thong,  and  had  received  more  than  a  hundred 
lashes,  xlnd  these  abuses  remained  undetected,  because  the 
masters  had  a  secret  understanding  with  the  registrar,  and 
were  accustomed  to  lend  him  money  without  interest.  Such 
was  the  system  which  benevolent  individuals  had  endowed 
with  a  rental  of  £7,000  a  year,  and  upon  which  parliament 
had  expended  more  than  £600,000  since  the  Union ;  and 
such  was  the  system,  against  the  abolition  of  which  many 
zealots  protested  as  a  discouragement  to  the  Protestant  reli¬ 
gion  in  Ireland  ! 

Early  in  1825  the  shares  of  the  different  joint-stock  com* 
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panies  founded  in  the  wildest  spirit  of  speculative  excite¬ 
ment,  began  to  decline,  and  the  public  securities  showed 
a  tendency  to  fall.  Capital  obtained  upon  credit  had  been 
forced  into  every  branch  of  commerce,  and  pushed  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  legitimate  demand:  the  imports  of  cotton,  wine, 
silk,  & c.,  inci'eased  so  suddenly,  and  so  far  beyond  their 
usual  amount,  that  the  rates  of  exchange  began  to  turn 
against  the  country,  and  the  Bank  of  England  was  com¬ 
pelled  “to  put  on  the  screw,”  that  is,  to  limit  its  issues  and 
its  discounts.  Money,  which  had  been  recklessly  invested  in 
distant  and  precarious  speculations,  was  wanting  for  imme¬ 
diate  and  pressing  objects.  So  soon  as  this  want  was 
stringently  felt,  suspicion  arose,  and  commercial  confidence 
was  shaken.  Several  merchants  who  had  relied  on  receiving 
the  usual  accommodation  from  their  bankers,  when  deprived 
of  such  support,  were  obliged  to  suspend  their  payments. 
The  bankers  in  their  turn  having  relied  on  the  re-payment 
of  former  advances,  were  in  many  cases  brought  to  the 
same  necessity ;  and  when  once  alarm  began  to  be  felt, 
there  came  a  general  run  on  all  the  banks  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Failure  then  followed  failure  in  rapid  and 
frightful  succession.  All  the  usual  channels  ot  credit  were 
stopped ;  and  the  circulation  of  the  country  was  completely 
deranged.  Several  cabinet  councils  were  held  on  the  subject, 
and  it  was  at  length  determined  that  one-  and  two-pound 
notes  should  be  temporarily  issued  for  country  circulation, 
and  orders  were  given  at  the  mint  for  an  extraordinary  coin¬ 
age  of  sovereigns,  so  that  for  one  week  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  were  struck  off  per  day.  At  the  samo  time  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  London,  and  in  most  of  the  trading  towns, 
at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  for  supporting  public 
credit,  and  these  measures  had  the  effect  ot  checking  the 
panic,  though  they  did  not  immediately  restore  public  confi¬ 
dence. 
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At  the  commencement  of  1826,  Peel’s  position  in  the 
cabinet  was  so  obviously  inferior  to  that  of  Canning,  that 
it  was  supposed  that  the  former  had  abandoned,  at  least  for 
a  time,  his  hopes  of  becoming  premier,  and  had  acquiesced  in 
his  destiny  to  hold  a  second  place.  This  opinion  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  debate  on  the  monetary  measures  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  consequence  of  the  commercial  crisis;  these  were, 
the  enlarging  the  number  of  partners  in  country-banks,  and 
the  prohibition  of  the  issue  of  small  notes.  Mr.  Canning  and 
Mr.  Huskisson  were  more  prominent  in  advocating  the  minis¬ 
terial  policy  than  Mr.  Peel,  though  to  him,  as  the  author  of 
the  great  measure  of  1819,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
most  deference  should  have  been  paid.  His  speech  on  the 
occasion,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Alderman  Heygate,  was  one  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  reputation ;  it  was  feeble  in  its  tone,  though 
sound  in  its  argument;  and  left  on  the  hearers  the  powerful 
impression,  that  the  orator  was  not  so  thoroughly  satisfied  of 
the  principles  which  he  advocated,  as  to  have  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself.  Canning’s  speech,  on  the  contrary,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  wondrous  mastery  over  the  most  complicated  financial 
details,  a  clear  insight  into  the  causes  of  existing  difficulties, 
and  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  remedies  he  proposed.  We 
know  not  whether  he  intended  thus  to  exhibit  his  superiority 
over  the'liome  Secretary  in  the  latter’s  favourite  department 
of  finance  and  currency,  but  he  certainly  surpassed  him  so 
unmeasurably,  that  many  believed  Peel  had  restrained  him¬ 
self  designedly,  to  show  that  he  was  no  longer  the  competitor 
of  his  colleague. 

But  though  the  Home  Secretary  hardly  maintained  his 
reputation  as  a  financier,  he  added  greatly  to  his  character 
as  a  reformer  of  the  Criminal  Law.  On  the  9th  of  March, 
1826,  he  introduced  two  important  measures  for  the  Conso¬ 
lidation  and  Improvement  of  the  Criminal  Laws,  in  a  speech 
of  singular  beauty  and  power,  uniting  the  wisdom  of  the 
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philosopher  to  the  dignity  of  the  statesman;  and  in  both 
respects  admirable  for  the  extent  of  the  views  and  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  the  measure  was 
justified.  The  exordium  was  in  excellent  taste;  he  said — 
“I  hope,  sir,  that  the  House  is  prepared  to  give  me  its 
attention,  whilst  I  explain  the  object  of  those  measures 
connected  with  the  Criminal  Law  which  I  am  about  to 
submit  to  its  consideration.  To  many,  I  fear,  this  subject 
may  appear  barren  and  uninviting.  It  can  borrow  no  excite¬ 
ment  from  political  feelings,  nor  can  it  awaken  the  hopes 
or  fears  of  conflicting  parties :  but  it  involves  higher 
interests, — it  concerns  the  security  of  property — the  pre¬ 
vention  of  crime — the  moral  habits  of  the  people ;  and  it 
prefers  therefore  a  just  and  imperative  demand  on  the 
serious  attention  of  parliament. 

“  I  claim  that  attention  on  another  ground.  Of  all  the 
subjects  which  fall  within  the  range  of  our  deliberations, 
none  perhaps  has  been  more  neglected  than  the  Criminal 
Law.  Inter  arma  silent  leges,  is  a  trite  remark  applied  to 
periods  of  civil  dissension.  I  fear  that  it  might  with  equal 
justice  be  said  that  amidst  the  excitement  of  party-conflicts, 
the  true  principles  which  should  regulate  the  Criminal  Juris¬ 
prudence  of  the  country  have  been  too  frequently  disregarded. 
I  conjure  the  House,  therefore,  by  these  high  considerations, 
by  the  paramount  importance  of  the  subject,  and  by  the 
reparation  which  is  due  for  past  neglect,  now  to  entertain 
with  favour  and  attention,  a  proposal  for  the  simplification 
and  amendment  of  some  important  branches  of  the  law.” 

The  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Peel  to  take  the  task  of 
Law  Reform  upon  himself,  are  thus  modestly  stated — “  There 
may,  sir,  perhaps,  be  some  who  may  think  it  extraordinary 
that  I,  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  professional  prac¬ 
tice,  or  even  of  a  legal  education,  should  undertake  the 
introduction  of  measures,  the  details  of  winch  must  neces- 
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sarily  require  so  much  of  professional  and  technical  learning. 
But  let  it  he  recollected  that  I  am  placed  in  an  office  which 
devolves  upon  me  the  duty  of  superintending  in  many 
important  respects  the  administration  of  justice,  winch 
entitles  me  to  advise  the  crown  as  to  the  remission  or 
execution  of  almost  every  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  which 
gives  me  daily,  I  might  almost  say  hourly,  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  practical  operation  of  the  statutes  which 
I  am  attempting  to  simplify  and  amend.  These  consideia- 
tions  will  probably  relieve  me  from  the  charge  of  any 
unwarranted  and  presumptuous  interference  in  matters 
which  I  do  not  comprehend.” 

His  peroration  was  at  once  candid,  modest,  and  manly. 
“  In  the  profession  of  the  law  generally,  I  have  found  the 
utmost  readiness  to  co-operate  in  the  work  which  I  have 
undertaken.  It  is  the  fashion  to  impute  to  that  profession 
an  unwillingness  to  remove  the  uncertainty  and  obscurity  of 
the  law,  from  the  sordid  desire  to  benefit  by  its  perplexity. 
This  is  a  calumny  which  I  know  to  be  unfounded;  for  I  have 
never  made,  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  a  single  application 
for  assistance  to  any  member  of  the  profession  of  the  law, 
which  has  not  been  received  in  the  spirit  which  becomes 
a  generous  mind,  rising  above  the  narrow  prejudices  of  habit, 
and  the  paltry  view  to  private  gain.  There  is  one  gentleman 
among  those  who  have  thus  shown  a  w illingness  to  gii  e 
assistance— to  whom  I  must  make  this  public  return  of  my 
acknowledgments;  I  allude  to  Mr.  Russell,  a  gentleman  who 
has  rendered  important  service  to  the  law  by  most  valuable 
publications,  and  who  has  offered  suggestions  with  respect 
to  many  provisions  included  in  these  bills,  that  are  entitled 
to  every  attention. 

“I  now  leave  to  the  consideration  and  decision  of  this 
house,  the  measures  into  which  I  have  entered  at  such 
unreasonable  length.  They  will  I  trust,  be  found,  after  full 
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investigation,  not  unworthy  of  the  final  sanction  of  par¬ 
liament. 

“They  propose  no  encroachments  upon  civil  liberty,  no 
extension  of  executive  authority,  no  rash  subversion  of  ancient 
institutions,  no  relinquishment  of  what  is  practically  good, 
for  the  chance  of  speculative  and  uncertain  improvement. 
The  work  which  I  propound,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  tendeth  to 
pruning  and  grafting  the  laiv,  and  not  to  ploughing  up  and 
planting  it  again ;  for  such  a  remove  I  should  hold  indeed  for 
a  perilous  innovation. 

“Whatever,  sir,  may  he  the  ultimate  decision  of  this 
House  with  respect  to  the  measures  themselves,  it  will  not, 
I  am  confident,  condemn  the  motives  which  have  prompted 
me  to  the  undertaking. 

“  I  can  have  no  motive,  sir,  hut  the  desire  to  improve  the 
opportunities  which  have  been  placed  within  my  reach,  and 
to  exert  to  useful  ends  the  influence  and  authority  which 
constitute,  if  rightly  applied,  the  real  value  of  high  official 
station. — And,  sir,  if  there  he  mixed  with  that  desire  any 
latent  feeling  of  a  more  personal  nature,  why  should  I  disavow 
the  legitimate  ambition  to  leave  behind  me  some  record  of 
the  trust  I  have  held,  which  may  outlive  the  fleeting  discharge 
of  the  mere  duties  of  ordinary  routine,  and  that  may  perhaps 
confer  some  distinction  on  my  name,  by  connecting  it  with 
permanent  improvements  in  the  judicial  institutions  of  the 
country  ?” 

Though  this  speech  and  the  measures  which  it  introduced 
were  received  with  warm  approbation  by  nearly  all  parties 
in  the  House,  and  by  none  more  favourably  than  by  the 
Whig  leaders  of  opposition,  it  was  far  from  producing 
the  effect  in  the  country  which  the  Bight  Hon.  Secretary 
seems  to  have  anticipated  in  his  concluding  sentence.  The 
lamented  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  had  identified  his  memory 
with  all  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  Criminal  Law ; 
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Sir  James  Macintosh  had  been  recognized  as  his  legitimate 
successor  in  the  advocacy  of  Legal  Re-form ;  and  hence  there 
was  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Peel  was  attempting  to  grasp  the 
laurels  which  others  had  won, — that  he  had  entered  into 
a  field  planted  by  the  shill  and  care  of  others ;  “  gathering 
that  which  he  had  not  strewed,  and  reaping  that  which  he 
had  not  sown/’  Thus,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  an 
originator,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  reluctant  instrument 
and  an  ungracious  intruder. 

The  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  brought  before  parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  18th  of  April,  1826,  by  Mr.  Whitmore,  who 
moved  for  a  committee  to  take  the  propriety  of  their  con¬ 
tinuance  into  consideration.  Mr.  Huskisson  opposed  the 
motion  as  ill-timed,  but  declared  that  he  was  prepared  to 
revise  the  system  at  a  proper  time,  though  he  refused  to  give 
any  direct  pledge  on  the  subject.  But  the  prevalence  of 
aggravated  distress,  which  led  to  a  series  of  disgraceful  riots 
in  Lancashire,  compelled  the  government  to  introduce  two 
bills,  by  one  of  which  all  the  bonded  corn  in  the  country  was 
allowed  to  come  into  the  market ;  and  by  the  other,  a  discre¬ 
tionary  power  was  given  to  government  during  the  recess, 
of  permitting  generally  or  partially,  as  the  necessity  of  the 
case  might  require,  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fixed  duty.  The  latter  bill  was  fiercely  resisted 
by  the  country  gentlemen,  and  a  cry  was  raised  that  the 
landed  interest  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  mercantile  interests.  But  the  ministers 
persevered,  and,  after  long  debates,  the  bills  passed  both 
houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  Well  was  it  that  they 
did  so:  a  deficient  harvest  threatened  the  horrors  of  a  national 
famine  in  the  autumn ;  and  the  ministers,  to  save  the  country 
from  the  dangers  of  death,  opened  the  ports  by  an  order  in 
council  on  the  1st  of  September.  Mr.  Peel  took  no  very 
prominent  part  in  these  discussions  ;  he  cautiously  abstained 
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from  identifying  himself  too  closely  with  the  Free  Trade 
policy  of  Huskisson,  and  he  took  more  than  one  opportunity 
of  intimating,  that  his  predilections  were  in  favour  of  the 
Eldon  section  of  the  cabinet.  Though  he  had  declared  it  to 
be  his  ambition  to  acquire  fame  as  a  law-reformer,  he  resisted 
the  proposal  to  allow  the  aid  of  counsel  to  prisoners  in  cases 
of  felony  ;  and  he  again  appeared  as  the  authorized  advocate 
of  Lord  Eldon,  when  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
were  brought  under  consideration.  On  the  whole,  it  must  he 
said,  that  he  very  decidedly  lost  ground  during  the  session ; 
he  was  regarded  as  behind  not  only  Canning,  but  even 
Mr.  F.  Robinson  (since  Earl  of  Ripon) ;  though  all  parties 
continued  to  regard  him  as  a  most  efficient  Home  Secretary. 

Parliament  was  early  prorogued  preparatory  to  its  dissolu¬ 
tion.  A  general  election  followed;  which  produced  few  changes 
in  England  and  Scotland,  hut  which  convulsed  Ireland  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  produced  results  equally  unexpected 
and  alarming.  The  defeat  of  the  Emancipation  bill  of  1825, 
the  ineffective  act  for  suppressing  the  Catholic  Association, 
and  the  intemperate  speech  of  the  Duke  of  York,  had  been 
received  in  Ireland  with  an  indignation  which,  as  we  have 
already  said,  was  not  very  discriminating  in  the  selection  of 
its  objects.  When  the  first  burst  of  rage  subsided,  the 
popular  leaders  had  learned  more  fully  than  before,  the  secret 
of  the  popular  strength,  and  they  organized  a  revolt  of  the 
forty- shilling  freeholders  against  their  landlords.  Hitherto 
these  freeholders  had  been  mere  serfs  to  the  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  ;  their  votes  and  their  rent  were  equally  claimed 
by  the  lords  of  the  soil ;  and  so  completely  did  the  freeholders 
belong  to  then’  landlords,  that  the  county  of  Waterford,  one 
of  the  most  Catholic  in  Ireland,  was  represented  by  Lord 
George  Beresford,  a  firm  opponent  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 
In  fact,  the  county  was  no  better  than  a  pocket  borough,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  Marquis  of  W aterford 
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were  the  joint  lords-paramonnt.  It  was  in  this  enslaved 
county  that  the  first  blow  was  struck ;  a  few  gentlemen  of 
moderate  rank  and  fortune,  possessing  no  political  influence, 
hut  depending  entirely  on  the  patriotic  spirit  which  the  recent 
discussion  had  infused  into  the  freeholders,  resolved  to  resist 
the  Beresfords,  though  even  the  most  enthusiastic  amongst 
themselves  regarded  the  enterprise  as  quixotic. 

They  were  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  a  candidate.  Mr. 
Yilliers  Stuart,  since  created  Lord  Stuart  of  the  Decies,  was 
the  representative  of  the  Earls  of  Grandison,  who  in  a  former 
generation  had  been  very  popular  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county  of  Waterford;  and  of  the  female  branch  of  the 
Geraldines,  that  race  described  as  Hibernis  ipsis  Hiberniores, 
which  had  once,  under  the  title  of  Earls  of  Desmond,  almost 
reigned  in  Munster.  He  was  indeed  young,  hut  he  had 
a  well-informed  mind,  a  ready  eloquence,  a  manly  sincerity, 
and,  above  all,  he  was  the  most  distinguished  for  the  liberality 
of  his  sentiments  of  all  the  Protestant  advocates  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  The  invitation  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  reached  him  in 
the  Tyrol;  he  hastened  to  Ireland,  met  his  committee,  and 
issued  an  address  marked  by  great  firmness  and  moderation ; 
and  the  work  of  canvassing  was  begun  by  people  who  could 
hardly  persuade  themselves  that  they  were  really  in  earnest. 

The  agents  of  Lord  George  Beresford  at  first  ridiculed  the 
efforts  of  their  opponents ;  but  when  they  saw  that  appeals 
were  made  to  tenant-voters  without  the  previous  permission 
of  the  landlord  being  had  and  obtained,  they  denounced  this 
portentous  novelty  hi  Irish  affairs  as  a  daring  “  encroachment 
on  the  rights  of  property,”  and  “  a  palpable  insurrection.” 
In  the  blindness  of  their  rage  they  issued  two  addresses  in 
the  name  of  Lord  George,  which  could  not  have  been  more 
effective  in  prejudicing  his  cause,  if  they  had  been  actually 
framed  for  the  purpose  by  the  committee  of  his  antagonist. 
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These  precious  documents  inveighed  against  the  demagogues 
of  the  Association,  bestowed  the  most  abusive  epithets  on 
the  priests,  derided  the  religion  of  the  people  as  a  gross 
superstition,  and  then  in  a  tone  of  insolence  demanded 
rather  than  asked  their  votes.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
rouse  a  people  by  sarcasm^"  the  shaft  of  contempt,”  says 
an  Eastern  proverb,  "will  pierce  through  the  shell  of  the 
tortoise:” — to  Lord  LyndhursPs  “  aliens  in  language,  religion, 
and  blood,”  we  are  indebted  for  the  dangerous  strength  of 
the  Repeal  Association: — to  the  hapless  phrase  of  the  Times , 
“  surpliced  ruffians,”  must  be  ascribed  the  support  given  to 
that  body  by  the  Catholic  clergy; — and  to  Lord  George 
Beresford’s  addresses  must  be  ascribed  the  overwhelming 
defeat  of  his  family  interest  in  the  county  of  W aterford. 

When  the  contest  began,  there  was  on  the  books,  calcu¬ 
lating  according  to  the  old  system  by  the  landlords,  a  regis¬ 
tered  majority  of  more  than  six  hunched  against  Mr.  Stuart. 
Erom  the  day  the  poll  opened,  his  success  nevertheless  was 
not  doubtful  for  a  single  moment.  On  the  first  day  he  had 
a  majority  among  Lord  George  Beresford’s  own  tenantry ; 
and  from  that  to  the  fifth  day,  he  fought  and  won  the  battle 
with  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Yilliers  Stuart  was 
returned,  to  the  surprise  of  all  Ireland,  including  even  the 
authors  and  agents  of  his  victory.  In  Louth,  Monaghan, 
and  Westmeath,  similar  battles  were  fought  with  similar 
success,  and  the  county  of  Wexford  would  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  popular  triumphs,  had  not  its  election  come  on 
before  that  of  Waterford  had  been  decided. 

As  we  regard  the  county  of  Waterford  election  as  the 
event  which  carried  Catholic  Emancipation,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the  circumstances  by  which 
it  was  attended;  they  will  be  found  to  elucidate  the  more 
notorious  election  for  the  county  of  Clare  in  1828,  and  to 
explain,  if  not  to  exculpate,  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Peel  in 
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1829.  The  first  result  in  England  was  undoubtedly  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  Catholics ;  the  popular  triumph  was  attributed  to 
the  agency  of  the  priests,  who  undoubtedly  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  contest.  But  the  fact  was,  that  the  priests  were 
urged  forward  by  the  people,  not  the  people  by  the  priests. 
The  Roman  clergy  in  Ireland  are  paid  by  the  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  people,  and  the  priest  who  embraces  an 
unpopular  cause,  is  sure  to  suffer  in  purse  and  power. 
During  the  very  struggle  we  have  described,  a  priest  of  the 
county  of  Waterford,  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
Beresfords,  had  come  to  a  remote  part  of  the  county  to  raise 
the  annual  contribution.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
back  from  £50  to  £60,  but  on  this  occasion  his  collection  did 
not  amount  to  three  shillings.  This  was  a  hint  too  significant 
to  be  mistaken,  and  it  was  not  lost  either  on  him  or  on  his 
clerical  brethren.  In  fact,  where  the  priest  joined  the  popular 
cause,  he  obtained  unbounded  influence;  but  wherever  he 
seceded,  he  was  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  and 
a  renegade  to  his  God.  With  such  a  reward  held  out  for 
agitation,  and  such  a  penalty  affixed  on  acquiescence,  it 
would,  indeed,  be  strange,  if  the  Irish  priests  had  been  able 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  becoming  violent  politicians.  The 
revolt  against  the  landlords  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  was 
provoked  by  the  landlords  themselves.  The  whole  matter 
was  fully  explained  in  a  few  eloquent  words  by  Mr.  Villicrs 
Stuart  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we  trust  wc  may  be 
excused  a  little  anticipation,  if  we  quote  his  words.  “  I  wish 
to  see  a  tenantry  grateful  for  the  kindnesses  of  a  protecting 
landlord ;  but  there  are  limits  to  gratitude  as  to  generosity 
and  other  virtues.  A  nation  cannot  be  generous  with  her 
honour,  a  woman  with  her  virtue,  or  a  freeholder  with  his 
franchise.  I  will  ask,  would  not  a  freeholder  be  unworthy  of 
the  exercise  of  that  franchise  which  the  constitution  gives 
him,  if  he  would  vote  for  a  candidate  who.  even  by  his  own 
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avowal,  is  ready  to  brand  him  as  a  traitor  to  liis  king,  a  per¬ 
jurer  to  bis  country,  and  an  idolater  to  his  God— 

Was  ever  voter  in  such  humour  woo’d  ? 

Was  ever  voter  in  such  humour  won?” 

The  Irish  landlords  felt  their  defeat  severely,  and  com¬ 
menced  a  system  of  vindictive  retaliation,  by  ejecting  without 
mercy  all  the  tenants  who  had  proved  refractory.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Association  organized  “  a  new  rent”  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  forty- shilling  freeholders,  which  soon  amounted 
to  a  large  sum ;  and  it  was  not  obscurely  intimated  that  the 
Catholics,  who  were  the  creditors  of  Protestant  landlords, 
would  foreclose  the  mortgages  of  those  who  indulged  in 
the  luxury  of  persecutions.  It  was  soon  obvious  that  the 
landlords  would  have  the  worst  in  the  struggle;  convinced 
of  the  fact  themselves,  they  desisted  one  by  one,  and  even 
employed  the  priests  in  many  cases  to  make  amicable  arrange¬ 
ments  for  them  with  their  own  tenants. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  when  a  new  parliament 
was  about  to  be  assembled,  to  decide  on  the  destinies  of  the 
empire ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  condition  of  that 
country  was  already  such  as  not  to  allow  the  question  of 
“  how  it  was  to  be  governed”  any  longer  open  in  the  cabinet. 
Every  one  saw  that  the  policy  of  coercion,  or  the  policy  ot 
conciliation,  should  be  speedily  and  steadily  adopted,  and  that 
a  cabinet  of  neutrality  could  not  by  possibility  protract  its 
existence  for  more  than  a  session. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

DISSOLUTION  OP  THE  LIVERPOOL  MINISTRY. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  14th  of  November, 
1826,  to  confirm  the  neiv  duties  which  had  been  fixed  on 
the  import  of  corn  by  the  order  in  council,  and  to  grant 
ministers  an  indemnity  for  having  exceeded  their  powers. 
Peel  was  apparently  stronger  than  he  had  been  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  parliament,  for  the  Catholic  cause  had  receded  to 
a  greater  extent  in  England  than  it  been  advanced  in 
Ireland.  But  he  was  really  weaker ;  his  supposed  adhesion 
to  the  party  of  Lord  Eldon  was  distasteful  to  many  of  the 
ministerialists,  and  was  still  more  odious  out  of  doors,  where 
the  chancellor  was  regarded  as  the  great  obstacle  to  every  kind 
of  improvement.  An  opportunity  was  afforded  Canning  of 
asserting  the  most  liberal  principles  of  foreign  policy,  and 
he  embraced  it  with  a  zeal  and  success  which  at  once  raised 
him  above  any  chance  of  finding  a  competitor  for  popularity 
and  power  amongst  living  statesmen. 

John  IV.,  king  of  Portugal,  dying  in  March,  1826,  the 
succession  devolved  on  his  son,  Don  Pedro,  emperor  of 
Brazil.  By  the  constitution  of  Brazil,  it  was  provided  that 
it  should  never  again  be  governed  by  the  same  monarch  as 
Portugal;  Don  Pedro  therefore  resigned  his  European  crown 
to  his  infant  daughter,  and  appointed  a  regency  to  govern 
during  her  minority.  At  the  same  time  he  remodelled  the 
old  constitution  of  Portugal,  and  gave  that  country  a  repre¬ 
sentative  government.  The  Queen  Dowager  and  Don  Pedro’s 
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brother  Miguel,  excluded  from  the  council  of  the  regency, 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  constitution,  in  which  they 
were  supported  by  the  bigoted  portion  of  the  priesthood,  by 
most  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  by  some  of  the  military. 
A  revolt  was  at  length  openly  raised,  and  Don  Miguel  was 
proclaimed  “absolute  king/-’  This  rebellion  was  secretly 
favoured  by  the  restored  despotic  government  of  Spain  ;  the 
followers  of  Don  Miguel,  when  driven  across  the  frontiers  by 
the  constitutional  troops,  were  not  only  protected  by  the 
Spanish  authorities,  but  were  organized,  armed,  and  equipped, 
with  the  knowledge,  and  partly  at  the  expense,  of  the  Spanish 
government,  and  sent  forth  to  invade  Portugal.  As  Britain 
was  bound  by  treaties  to  defend  Portugal  when  attacked 
from  'without,  and  as  this  invasion  was,  to  all  political  intents, 
an  invasion  by  Spain,  the  Portuguese  ambassador  in  London, 
about  the  beginning  of  December,  made  a  formal  application 
to  the  British  government  for  the  military  assistance  guaran¬ 
teed  by  treaties.  On  the  11th  of  December,  utterly  unex¬ 
pected  by  the  nation,  Lord  Bathurst  in  one  house,  and  Mr. 
Canning  in  the  other,  presented  a  message  from  the  king, 
announcing  that  Portugal  had  been  invaded,  and  calling  upon 
parliament  to  support  him  in  maintaining  “  the  safety  and 
independence  of  Portugal,  the  oldest  ally  of  Great  Britain.” 

On  the  following  evening,  Mr.  Canning  in  proposing  an 
answer  to  the  message,  delivered  the  most  powerful  speech 
ever  made  in  the' House  of  Commons;  the  effect  of  which 
was  deeply  felt  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  for  it 
announced  that  the  empire  of  .the  Holy  Alliance  was  no  more. 
Mr.  Canning  began  by  giving  a  historical  summary  of  the 
connection  between  England  and  Portugal,  and  pointing  out 
the  nature  of  the  obligations  which  the  several  treaties  between 
the  two  countries  imposed  on  each.  Having  shown  that 
Great  Britain  was  bound  to  assist  Portugal  in  case  of  an 
invasion,  he  next  showed  that  such  a  case  had  arisen  from 
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the  interference  of  Spain.  To  the  charge  of  delay  having 
intervened  between  the  determination  of  giving  assistance  to 
Portugal,  and  the  carrying  of  that  determination  into  effect, 
he  replied — “  On  Sunday  the  3rd  of  this  month  (December), 
we  received  from  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  a  direct  and 
formal  demand  of  assistance  against  a  hostile  aggression  from 
Spain.  Our  answer  was — that  although  rumours  had  reached 
ns  through  France,  his  majesty's  government  had  not  that 
accurate  information,  that  precise  and  official  intelligence 
of  facts,  on  which  they  could  properly  found  an  application 
to  parliament.  It  was  only  on  last  Friday  night  that  this 
precise  intelligence  was  received.  On  Saturday,  his  majesty's 
confidential  servants  came  to  a  decision.  On  Sunday,  that 
decision  received  the  sanction  of  his  majesty.  On  Monday, 
it  was  communicated  to  both  houses  of  parliament— and  this 
day,  sir,  at  the  hour  in  which  I  have  the  honour  of  address¬ 
ing  you,  the  troops  are  on  their  march  for  embarkation." 

In  reference  to  the  Portuguese  constitution,  he  gave  utter¬ 
ance  to  the  following  manly  and  liberal  sentiments.  “  As  to 
the  merits,  sir,  of  the  new  constitution  of  Portugal,  I  have 
neither  the  intention  nor  the  right  to  offer  any  opinion. 
Personally  I  may  have  formed  one,  but  as  an  English  minis¬ 
ter  all  I  have  to  say  is,  f  May  God  prosper  this  attempt  at  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  liberty  in  Portugal !  and  may 
that  nation  be  found  fit  to  enjoy  and  to  cherish  its  new-born 
privileges,  as  it  has  often  proved  itself  capable  of  discharging 
its  duties  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world.' 

“  I,  sir,  am  neither  the  champion  nor  the  critic  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  constitution ;  but  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have 
proceeded  from  a  legitimate  source — a  consideration  which 
has  mainly  reconciled  continental  Europe  to  its  establishment ; 
and  to  us,  as  Englishmen,  it  is  recommended  by  the  ready 
acceptance  it  has  met  with  from  all  orders  of  the  Portuguese 
people.  To  that  constitution,  therefore,  thus  unquestioned  in 
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its  origin,  even  by  those  who  are  most  jealous  of  new  institu¬ 
tions — to  that  constitution,  thus  sanctioned  in  its  outset  by 
the  glad  and  grateful  acclamations  of  those  who  are  destined 
to  live  under  it — to  that  constitution  founded  on  principles  in 
a  great  degree  similar  to  those  of  our  own,  though  differently 
modified,  it  is  impossible  that  Englishmen  should  not  wish  well. 
But  it  would  not  be  for  us  to  force  that  constitution  on  the 
people  of  Portugal,  if  they  were  unwilling  to  receive  it,  or  if  any 
schism  should  exist  among  the  Portuguese  themselves  as  to 
its  fitness  and  congeniality  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
nation.  It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  fight  its  battles.  We  go 
to  Portugal  in  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  obligation,  contracted 
under  ancient  and  modern  treaties.  When  there,  nothing 
shall  be  done  by  us  to  enforce  the  establishment  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  ;  but  we  must  take  care  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
by  others  to  prevent  it  from  being  fully  carried  into  effect. 
Internally,  let  the  Portuguese  settle  their  own  affairs  j  but 
with  respect  to  external  force,  while  Great  Britain  has  an  arm 
to  raise,  it  must  be  raised  against  any  power  that  should 
attempt  forcibly  to  control  the  choice,  and  fetter  the  inde¬ 
pendence,  of  Portugal/'’ 

In  his  peroration  he  announced  the  course  of  foreign  policy 
which  it  was  the  determination  of  England  to  pursue,  and  in 
doing  so  he  not  only  hurled  defiance  at  the  Holy  Alliance, 
but  indirectly  proclaimed  his  independence  of  the  Eldon  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  cabinet.  “  Sir,”  said  he,  “  I  set  out  with  saying 
that  there  were  reasons  which  entirely  satisfied  my  judgment 
that  nothing  short  of  a  point  of  national  faith  or  national 
honour,  would  justify,  at  the  present  moment,  any  voluntary 
approximation  to  the  possibility  of  war.  Let  me  be  undei- 
stood,  however,  distinctly,  as  not  meaning  to  say  that  I  dread 
war  in  a  good  cause,  (and  in  no  other  may  it  be  the  lot  of  our 
country  ever  to  engage  !)  from  a  distrust  of  the  strength  of 
the  country  to  commence  it,  or  of  her  resources  to  maintain 
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it.  I  dread  it,  indeed,  upon  far  otlier  grounds :  I  dread  it 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  tremendous  consequences  which 
might  arise  from  any  hostilities  in  which  we  might  now  he 
engaged.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  discussion  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  respecting  the  French  war  against  Spain,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  adverting  to  this  topic.  I  then  stated  that  the 
position  of  this  country  in  the  present  state  of  the  wrnrld,  was 
one  of  neutrality,  not  only  between  contending  nations,  but 
between  conflicting  principles ;  and  that  it  was  by  neutrality 
alone  that  we  could  maintain  that  balance,  the  preservation  of 
which  I  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
I  then  said  that  I  feared  that  the  next  war  which  would  be 
kindled  in  Europe,  would  be  a  war  not  so  much  of  armies  as 
of  opinions.  Not  four  years  have  elapsed,  and  behold  my 
apprehensions  realized  !  It  is,  to  be  sure,  within  narrow 
limits  that  this  war  of  opinion  is  at  present  confined ;  but  it  is 
a  war  of  opinion  that  Spain  (whether  as  a  government  or  a 
nation)  is  now  waging  against  Portugal ;  it  is  a  war  which 
has  commenced  in  hatred  of  the  new  institutions  of  Portugal. 
How  long  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  Portugal  will  abstain 
from  retaliation?  If,  into  that  war,  this  country  shall  be 
compelled  to  enter,  we  shall  enter  it  with  a  sincere  and 
anxious  desire  to  mitigate  rather  than  exasperate  —  and  to 
mingle  only  in  the  conflict  of  arms,  not  in  the  more  fatal 
conflict  of  opinions.  But  I  much  fear  that  this  country, 
(however  earnestly  she  may  endeavour  to  avoid  it,)  could  not, 
in  such  case,  avoid  seeing  ranked  under  her  banners  all  the 
restless  and  dissatisfied  of  any  nation  with  which  she  might 
come  in  conflict.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  this  new  power 
in  any  future  war,  which  excites  my  most  anxious  apprehen¬ 
sion.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  giant’s  strength ,  but  it  would 
be  another  to  use  it  like  a  giant.  The  consciousness  of  such 
strength  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  confidence  and  security; 
but  in  the  situation  in  which  the  country  stands,  our  business 
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is  not  to  seek  opportunities  for  displaying  it,  but  to  content 
ourselves  with  letting  the  professors  of  violent  and  exaggerated 
doctrines  on  both  sides  feel  that  it  is  not  their  interest  to 
convert  an  umpire  into  an  adversary.  The  situation  of 
England  amidst  the  struggle  of  political  opinions,  which 
agitates  more  or  less  sensibly  different  countries  of  the  world, 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  ruler  of  the  winds,  as 
described  by  the  poet — 

. Cels&  sedit  2Eolus  aree 

Sceptra  tenens  ;  mollitque  animus  et  temperatiras ; 

Ne  faciat,  maria  ac  tenas  coelumque  profundum 
Quippe  ferant.rapidi  secum,  verrantque  per  auras. 

The  consequence  of  letting  loose  the  passions,  at  present 
chained  and  confined,  would  be  to  produce  a  scene  of  desola¬ 
tion  wrhich  no  man  can  contemplate  without  horror ;  and  I 
should  not  sleep  easy  on  my  couch,  if  I  were  conscious  that 
I  had  contributed  to  precipitate  it  by  a  single  moment. 

“This,  then,  is  the  reason — a  reason  very  different  from 
fear — the  reverse  of  a  consciousness  of  disability — why  I 
dread  the  occurrence  of  hostilities  in  any  part  of  Europe ;  why 
I  should  bear  much,  and  would  forbear  long ;  why  I  would 
(as  I  have  said)  put  up  with  almost  anything  that  did  not 
touch  national  faith  and  national  honour,  rather  than  let  slip 
the  furies  of  war,  the  leash  of  which  we  hold  in  our  hands, 
not  knowing  whom  they  may  reach,  or  how  far  their  ravages 
may  be  carried.  Such  is  the  love  of  peace  which  the  British 
government  acknowledges,  and  such  the  necessity  for  peace 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  world  inculcate.  I  will  push 
these  topics  no  farther. 

“  I  return,  in  conclusion,  to  the  object  of  the  address.  Let 
us  fly  to  the  aid  of  Portugal,  by  whomsoever  attacked,  because 
it  is  our  duty  to  do  so  j  and  let  us  cease  our  interference 
where  that  duty  ends.  We  go  to  Portugal,  not  to  rule,  not 
to  dictate,  not  to  prescribe  constitutions,  but  to  defend  and  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  an  ally.  We  go  to  plant  the 
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STANDARD  OF  ENGLAND  ON  THE  WELL-KNOWN  HEIGHTS  OF 

Lisbon.  Where  that  standard  is  planted,  foreign 

DOMINION  SHALL  NOT  COME.” 

Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  John  Wood,  Mr.  Bankes,  and  two  more, 
were  the  only  dissentients  from  this  course  of  policy ;  the 
Whig  leaders  only  lamented  that  a  similar  intervention  had 
not  been  made  when  the  French  invaded  Spain ;  and  to  this 
Mr.  Canning  replied  :  “  It  would  be  disingenuous  indeed, 
not  to  admit  that  the  entry  of  the  French  army  into  Spaiu, 
was,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  disparagement — an  affront  to  the 
pride — a  blow  to  the  feelings  of  England ;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  the  government  did  not  sympathize  on  that 
occasion  with  the  people.  But  I  deny  that,  questionable  or 
censurable  as  the  act  might  be,  it  was  one  which  necessarily 
called  for  our  direct  or  hostile  interference.  Was  nothing 
then  to  be  done  ?  W^ as  there  no  other  mode  of  resistance 
than  by  a  direct  attack  on  France,  or  by  a  war  to  be  under¬ 
taken  on  the  soil  of  Spain?  What  if  the  possession  of  Spain 
might  be  rendered  harmless  in  rival  hands  —  harmless  as 
regarded  us,  and  valueless  as  regarded  the  possessors  ?  Might 
not  compensation  for  disparagement  be  obtained,  and  the 
policy  of  our  ancestors  vindicated  by  means  better  adapted  to 
the  present  time  ?  If  France  occupied  Spain,  was  it  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  that  occupation, 
that  we  should  blockade  Cadiz?  No  !  I  looked  another  way 

_ I  sought  materials  of  compensation  in  another  hemisphere. 

Contemplating  Spain,  such  as  our  ancestors  had  known  her, 
I  resolved  that  if  France  had  Spain,  it  should  not  be  Spain 
with  the  Indies.  I  called  the  New  World  into  existence, 

TO  REDRESS  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  OLD.” 

On  the  following  evening,  Mr.  Peel,  in  moving  that  the 
House  should  be  adjourned  to  February,  coldly  and  cautiously 
declared  his  assent  to  the  course  of  policy  propounded  by 
Mr.  Canning,  but  avoided  all  comment  on  the  principles  and 
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sentiments  lie  liad  enunciated.  He  was  well  aware  that 
Canning  had  now  openly  expressed  his  resolution  to  become 
the  head  of  the  administration,  so  soon  as  the  tailing  health 
of  Lord  Liverpool  would  create  a  vacancy ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  undetermined  whether  he  should  yield  the  foremost 
place,  or  make  a  bold  and  resolute  stand  against  his  rival. 
Cobbett  was  one  of  the  first  to  proclaim  the  coming  struggle. 
Canning  had  long  been  the  object  of  his  invectives,  and  in  his 
Register  for  the  30th  of  December,  1826,  he  addressed  him  in 
the  following  terms.  “  If  the  Chancellor  (Eldon)  be  sound, 
wind  and  limb,  and  thus  continue  (as  I  am  told  he  is  likely  to 
do)  for  several  years  longer,  he  will  beat  you,  and  every  other 
enterprising  free-trader,  whatever  may  be  the  quantum  of 
noise  that  nature  has  enabled  him  to  make  with  his  tongue. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  and  his  brother  (Lord  Stowell)  still 
less,  is  not  a  groat  talker ;  they  never  shone  much  in  the  art 
of  haranguing,  but  they  have  had  three-fourths  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  of  this  country  in  their  hands  for  a  great  many  years; 
and  while  the  Chancellor  has  the  full  confidence  of  a  very 
great  majority  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  he  has  at  his 
back,  sticking  to  him  everlastingly,  that  body,  called  the 
Church,  of  which  you,  great  talker  as  you  are,  appear  to  think 
so  little.” 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  January  5th,  1827,  was 
a  severe  blow  to  the  Eldon  section  of  the  cabinet.  When 
announcing  the  event  to  his  grandson,  the  Chancellor  wrote, 
“  His  death  must  affect  every  man’s  political  situation — • 
perhaps  nobody’s  more  than  my  own.”  A  little  before  his 
illness,  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  king  upon 
political  questions,  and  strongly  recommended  the  formation 
of  a  ministry  pledged  to  oppose  the  Catholic  claims,  predicting 
that  if  this  step  was  not  soon  taken,  further  resistance  to 
emancipation  would  become  impossible.  Aware  of  the 
influence  which  the  Marchioness  of  Conyngham  possessed 
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over  George  IV.,  and  lier  known  partiality  for  Canning,  he 
zealously  exerted  himself  to  keep  alive  the  anger  which  the 
king  deeply  felt  for  Canning’s  refusal  to  join  in  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  unhappy  Queen  Caroline.  His  death  left  Canning 
as  powerful  in  the  closet  as  he  was  in  the  cabinet ;  and  before 
Eldon  could  take  measures  to  retrieve  his  position,  the  sudden 
illness  of  Lord  Liverpool  brought  on  a  ministerial  crisis, 
which  took  all  parties  unawares. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  Lord  Liverpool,  apparently  in  as 
good  health  and  spirits  as  he  had  ever  enjoyed,  moved  the 
increase  of  the  parliamentary  grant  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Clarence.  On  the  morning  of  the  18tli,  after  breakfast,  he 
was  found  by  liis  servant  on  the  floor,  in  a  violent  apoplectic 
fit,  quite  senseless.  “  This,”  says  Lord  Eldon  to  Iris  daughter, 
“  is  a  most  tremendous  blow,  under  present  circumstances,  to 
the  public,  and  its  effects  upon  individuals  must  be  important. 
Heaven  knows  who  will  succeed  him.  Peel  went  down  to 
Brighton  to  inform  the  king  of  the  event ;  at  the  time  I  write, 
he  is  not  returned.  If  other  things  made  it  certain  that  he 
would  otherwise  succeed  him,  I  should  suppose  Canning’s 
health  would  not  let  him  undertake  the  labour  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  But  ambition  will  attempt  anything.”  The  last  sen¬ 
tence  is  an  amusing  specimen  of  self-ignorance ;  Lord  Eldon 
forgot  he  was  himself  attempting  to  fill  an  office,  for  which  he 
had  been  long  since  incapacitated  by  age  and  infirmities. 

While  the  possibility  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  recovery  seemed 
doubtful,  the  remaining  ministers  conducted  the  business  of 
the  country  according  to  the  usual  routine.  Peel  made  a 
further  and  important  advance  in  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal  code,  and  Canning  introduced  his  plan  for  alleviating 
the  stringent  operation  of  the  corn-laws.  But  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  parliamentary  events  of  this  period,  was  Peel’s 
very  eloquent  defence  of  Lord  Eldon,  when  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  assailed  by  Mr. 
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Brougham  and  others,  and  the  sullen  silence  which  Canning 
maintained  on  the  occasion. 

Previous  to  this  crisis,  the  Catholic  question  had  been 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett.  It  could  hardly  have  been  discussed  under  more 
unfavourable  circumstances  :  the  interference  of  the  priests 
at  the  late  election  in  Ireland  had  been  viewed  with  great 
suspicion  by  those  who  had  learned  from  history  to  dread  the 
union  of  sacerdotal  with  political  power  ;  and  this  sentiment 
was  very  influential  with  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  who  had 
previously  been  disposed  to  combine  with  the  Catholics  ;  the 
braggart  and  vulgar  violence  of  some  agitators  in  the  Catholic 
Association  had  disgusted  many  who  thought  that  a  political 
question,  however  important,  might  be  discussed  without  any 
outrage  of  common  decency  or  common  sense  ;  but  above  all, 
that  most  monstrous  of  delusions,  the  imaginary  “New 
Reformation/’  was  at  its  height ;  and  people  were  to  be  found 
outside  Bedlam,  and  in  great  numbers  too,  both  in  England 
and  in  Ireland,  who  believed  that  the  tyrannical  influence  of 
the  priests  alone  prevented  the  Irish  Catholics  from  coming 
over  in  a  body  to  the  Protestant  church.  What  possible 
connection,  there  was  between  this  imaginary  movement,  and 
the  question  of  emancipation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover; 
but  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  was  heard 
the  same  cry — “  The  concession  of  emancipation  at  the  present 
moment  will  stop  the  progress  of  the  blessed  Reformation, 
which  has  commenced  vigorously,  and  is  going  on  pros¬ 
perously;  and  this  Reformation  will  settle  every  difficulty, 
for  it  will  bring  the  Irish  Catholics  at  once  within  the  pale 
of  the  English  church,  and  the  English  constitution.”  So 
often  is  “  the  wish  the  father  to  the  thought,”  that  this  argu¬ 
ment  was  not  without  influence  on  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
Protestant  supporters  of  emancipation ;  though  it  did  not 
change  their  opinions,  it  abated  their  zeal ;  and  the  writer 
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must  confess  that  such  an  effect  was  produced  on  his  own 
mind,  and  on  the  minds  of  many  others  more  intelligent  and 
more  influential. 

It  deserves  to  he  recorded  to  Mr.  Peel's  credit,  that  he 
never  in  any  way  countenanced  or  sanctioned  this  delusion, 
though  often  solicited  and  strongly  tempted  to  do  so.  He 
detected  its  fallaciousness  from  the  very  beginning ;  he  saw 
that  the  popular  mind  could  not  long  be  deceived,  and  that 
a  reaction  might  prove  fatal  to  the  cause  which  the  delusion 
had  been  originally  propagated  to  serve.  Besides,  he  had 
long  since  come  to  the  conclusion,  rather  quaintly  expressed 
by  an  intelligent  foreigner — “  Public  opinion  in  England  con¬ 
sists  of  sense  and  nonsense  :  at  the  first,  every  proposition 
submitted  to  the  public  is  decided  by  nonsense;  but  as 
discussion  continues,  sense  in  its  turn  begins  to  prevail,  until 
slowly,  but  surely,  the  balance  is  turned,  the  erroneous  deci¬ 
sion  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  of  truth  established.” 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  prove  a  very 
efficient  advocate  of  the  Catholic  cause ;  his  chief  argument 
was,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  from  parliament  and 
office  was  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  which,  how¬ 
ever  true,  included  the  very  unpopular  proposition,  that 
England  had  persevered  for  about  a  century  and  a  half  in 
a  gross  and  palpable  violation  of  the  national  faith.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Lord  Morpeth,  in  a  maiden  speech 
of  great  promise  and  power ;  it  was  a  generous  effusion  of 
Christian  liberality,  in  which  the  sentiments  of  genuine 
patriotism  were  harmonized  with  the  principles  of  true 
religion.  Mr.  Peel  took  advantage  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's 
error,  and  made  a  very  plausible  defence  for  the  violation  of 
the  treaty.  The  whole  question  turned  on  the  point,  whether 
the  treaty  was  a  compact  between  two  powers,  or  simply  the 
capitulation  of  a  garrison  with  its  besiegers ;  as  it  happened 
to  be  botli,  it  required  no  great  sophistical  ingenuity  to  repre- 
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sent  it  according  to  convenience  as  either.  In  other  parts  of 
his  speech;  Mr.  Peel  was  less  judicious ;  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  these  discussions,  he  pandered  to  religious  bigotry,  by 
reading  a  papal  bull,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ridicule  on 
the  Romish  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  indulgence ;  he  made 
an  evasive  defence  of  the  “  New  Reformation,”  which  he  at 
once  discredited  and  defended ;  and  lie  revived  the  stupid 
and  antiquated  calumny,  that  the  Commandments  were  muti¬ 
lated  in  the  Romish  catechism ;  and  he  expressed  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  resist  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  parliament, 
and  the  high  offices  of  state,  in  stronger  terms  than  he  had 
ever  used  on  any  former  occasion.  “  I  have  felt,”  he  said, 
“  that  I  have  no  choice  but  to  state  with  firmness  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  my  reason  dictates,  and  which  my  honour  and 
conscience  compel  me  to  maintain.”  Referring  to  the  recent 
death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  he  said,  “  The  influence  of  some 
great  names  has  recently  been  lost  to  the  cause  w'kich  I  sup¬ 
port,  but  I  have  never  adopted  my  opinions  on  that  cause 
either  from  deference  to  high  station,  or  that  which  might 
more  fairly  be  expected  to  impress  me — high  ability.  Keen 
as  the  feelings  of  regret  must  be  with  which  the  loss  of  those 
associates  in  feeling  is  recollected,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  con¬ 
solation  to  me,  that  I  have  now  an  opportunity  of  showing 
my  adherence  to  those  tenets  which  I  formerly  espoused — • 
of  showing  that  if  my  opinions  are  unpopular,  I  stand  by  them 
still,  when  the  influence  and  authority  that  might  have  given 
them  currency  is  gone,  and  when  it  is  impossible,  I  believe, 
that  in  the  mind  of  any  human  being  I  can  stand  suspected 
of  pursuing  my  principles  with  any  view  to  favour  or  personal 
aggrandizement.” 

This  was  certainly  the  least  judicious  of  the  speeches  ever 
made  by  Mr.  Peel  on  the  Catholic  question;  it  had  all  the 
exaggeration  of  a  popular  candidate’s  harangue  at  a  contested 
election ;  and  it  so  far  resembled  a  speech  on  the  hustings, 
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that  it  was  intended  to  be  the  manifesto  for  the  contest  about 
to  be  decided  between  the  two  sections  of  the  cabinet.  The 
rival  candidates  had  set  up  their  banners,  and  issued  the 
declarations  of  their  pretensions  to  the  office  of  premier ; 
Canning,  in  his  speech  on  the  expedition  to  Portugal,  had 
taken  for  his  cry  “  Liberality  in  Foreign  Affairs,”  and  Peel 
had  now  chosen  “  Exclusiveness  in  Domestic  Politics.” 

There  were  many  other  very  curious  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  this  interesting  debate,  which  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  policy  of  the  time,  and  which  even  now  are 
not  destitute  of  value  as  historical  lessons.  Mr.  G.  It.  Daw¬ 
son,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Peel,  member  for  Londonderry, 
took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  Catholic  claims,  and  in  doing 
so  he  assailed  the  Catholic  religion  with  a  virulence  hardly 
surpassed  in  the  fiercest  heat  of  theological  controversy.  He 
then  denounced  the  late  election  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
ascribing  the  defeat  of  the  Beresfords  to  the  spiritual  tyranny 
exercised  by  the  priests ;  and  he  read  a  host  of  affidavits  to 
prove  that  the  freeholders  had  been  threatened  with  excom¬ 
munication  if  they  voted  for  the  enemy  of  their  religion. 
Prejudice  must  have  strangely  blinded  men’s  minds,  when 
they  inferred  that  the  voters,  left  to  their  own  free  course, 
would  voluntarily  have  supported  an  enemy  of  their  religion. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The 
priests  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  when  addressing  their 
flocks  on  the  subject  of  the  election,  declared  that  every  free¬ 
holder  who  did  not  vote  according  to  his  conscience  would  be 
guilty  of  a  crime ;  and  then  taking  up  Lord  George  Beres- 
ford’s  unhappy  addresses,  they  showed  that  no  Catholic  could 
conscientiously  vote  for  the  author.  To  this  was  added,  that 
the  rites  of  the  church  would  be  refused  to  those  who  per¬ 
severed  in  unrepented  sin.  These  sentiments,  moderately 
stated,  are  equally  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution.  The 
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Gospel  forbids  a  voter  to  pronounce  a  public  lie;  and  tbe 
constitution  declares  tbat  a  vote  is  tbe  property  of  tbe  free¬ 
holder,  not  of  the  landlord.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  these  laudable  opinions  were  in  many  cases  most  intem- 
perately  stated.  The  insults  offered  to  the  priesthood  in  the 
Beresford  addresses  would  have  roused  the  indignation  of 
a  far  less  sensitive  body;  and  acting  under  this  irritation, 
too  many  of  the  priests  were  carried  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  sacerdotal  propriety  in  their  energetic  denunciations. 

With  respect  to  the  affidavits,  we  happen  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  got  up.  A  reward  for 
compliance,  and  a  threat  of  ejectment  in  case  of  refusal,  were 
means  of  making  men  swear  almost  anything,  in  a  country 
where  ejectment  included  the  immediate  loss  of  all  the 
labours  of  a  life,  and  a  sentence  of  absolute  starvation  pro¬ 
nounced  on  an  entire  family.  Knowing  the  unscrupulous 
means,  and  the  still  more  unscrupulous  agents,  employed,  we 
are  only  surprised  that  the  statements  of  the  affidavits  were 
not  much  more  aggravated.  One  specimen  of  the  absurdities 
contained  in  these  affidavits  will  suffice.  f  And  this  depo¬ 
nent  further  saith,  that  the  said  priest  swore  that  he  would 
kick  the  damned  soul  of  the  said  deponent,  so  that  it  should 
fly  round  hell  like  a  blue-bottle  fly  round  a  treacle-ban  el ; 
and  which  the  said  deponent  verily  believes  the  said  priest 
would  have  done,  had  he  not  been  prevented.” 

Mr.  Dawson  strongly  denounced  the  opposition  made  by 
the  priests  to  the  imaginary  progress  of  the  “New  Reforma¬ 
tion;”  but  in  this  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Henry 
Maxwell,  the  member  for  Cavan,  who  read  a  letter  from  the 
celebrated  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Doyle  to  Lord  Farnham, 
which  stated  in  effect,  “that  the  established  church  of  Ireland 
must  fall,  sooner  or  later,  and  that  the  concession  of  the 
Catholic  claims  would  facilitate  this  desirable  object;  that  the 
established  religion  was  an  incubus  on  the  nation ;  that  it 
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resembled  tlie  worship  of  J uggernaut ;  and  that  it  derived  no 
weight  or  strength  whatever,  from  merit,  from  reason,  or 
from  justice.” 

Sir  William  Plunkett  replied  to  this  charge  in  the  following 
pointed  terms — “  The  honourable  member  for  Cavan  will 
excuse  me  if  for  a  moment  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  charge  which  he  has  brought  against  the  great  body 
of  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  honourable  member,  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  argument,  stated  that  he  would  select  what  had 
been  written  by  Dr.  Doyle,  under  the  signature  of  I.K.L. 
Now  the  House,  I  hope,  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe, 
that  I  condemn,  as  much  as  any  man  can  condemn,  some 
of  the  sentiments  and  expressions  of  I.K.L.,  so  derogatory  to 
the  Established  church ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  an  individual, 
possessing  so  much  learning  and  talent  as  Dr.  Doyle  is 
admitted  to  be  possessed  of,  should  have  used  such  language, 
and  adopted  such  expressions,  as  he  has  done  in  speaking  of 
the  Establishment.  The  House  can  recollect  the  electrical 
effect  that  was  produced  when  the  honourable  member  for 
Cavan  stated  that  Dr.  Doyle  had  compared  the  Protestant 
religion  to  the  superstition  of  the  idolaters  who  worshipped 
the  idol  of  Juggernaut.  Dr.  Doyle,  however,  had  not  the 
merit  of  supplying  either  the  language  or  the  sentiment, 
whether  it  was  good  or  censurable.  The  fact  was,  I.K.L.  found 
that  memorable  passage  in  a  speech  which  appeared  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  newspaper.  That  speech  was  delivered  by  Lord  Farnham, 
at  a  Reformation  meeting — a  meeting,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  convert  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  by 
mild  and  gentle  argument,  without  the  least  taint  of  acrimony 
or  violence.  I  am  quite  unable  to  do  justice  to  this  cele¬ 
brated  speech;  but  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  one  passage  of  it,  to  show  from  whence  I.K.L.  borrowed  the 
idea  which  has  excited  so  much  surprise.  The  Speaker,  after 
declaring  that  '  Popery  and  Slavery  were  twin-sisters, ’  and 
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introducing  some  other  expressions  equally  applicable  to  both, 
went  on  to  say,  c  It  is  because  I  wish  to  behold  my  fellow- 
countrymen  alike  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  freedom,  that 
I  desire  to  see  them  liberated  from  a  system  far  more  galling 
than  that  tohich  would  bow  them  down  to  toorship  before  the 
idol  of  Juggernaut.’  Not  only  tlie  sentiment,  but  the  meta¬ 
phor  of  I.K.L.  is  here  embodied;  and  in  a  few  words,  an 
attack  is  made  against  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  particular  marks  of 
approbation  were  bestowed  on  the  letters  of  I.K.L.  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  but  when  the  passage  which  I  have  just 
read  was  delivered,  c  it  was  received  with  loud  cheers  by  the 
whole  body  assembled  at  the  meeting.5  Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  clerics  and  laics,  all  burst  forth  into  loud  plaudits,  which 
of  course  were  received  with  much  satisfaction  by  the  noble 
lord,  who  was  the  Peter-the-Hermit  of  this  crusade.  Such 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  disseminate  the 
mild  doctrines  of  Christianity,  not  by  calm  and  sober  reason¬ 
ing,  but  by  a  sweeping  attack  on  the  alleged  idolatry  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  These  are  the  means  adopted  for  concili¬ 
ating  and  converting  the  Catholics,  so  that  the  question  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  should  be  lost,  as  the  favourers  of  this 
New  Reformation  stated,  in  the  great  and  glorious  triumph 
of  general  Protestantism.  Is  it,  I  ask,  in  human  nature — 
does  it  comport  with  the  feelings  of  any  body  of  men,  who 
sincerely  believe  in  the  religious  doctrines  which  they  profess 
— patiently  to  bear  such  charges — tamely  to  sit  down  under 
such  language  as  this  ?  When  they  are  thus  vituperated — 
when  their  religion  is  thus  reviled — are  they  to  remain  silent  ? 
Are  they  not  justified  in  repelling  the  attack?  When  that 
unhandsome,  that  unseemly  metaphor  was  directed  against 
their  religion,  have  they  not  a  right  to  use  it  in  their  turn  ? 
The  letter  of  I.K.L.  is,  in  fact,  addressed  to  Lord  Earnham, 
and  naturally  enough  he  recurs  to  that  favourite  expression, 
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which  it  appears  was  received  with  cheers  by  the  whole 
assembly  to  which  it  was  addressed. 

A  still  more  remarkable  circumstance  was  the  personal 
altercation  which  took  place  between  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
(Sir  John  S.  Copley,  afterwards  Lord  Lyndhurst)  and  Mr. 
Canning.  Sir  John  Copley  drew  the  whole  of  his  arguments 
and  reasoning  from  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Ke\ .  Dt . 
Philpotts,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter),  a  work  remarkable 
for  its  gladiatorial  skill  and  logical  acuteness,  but  at  least 
equally  so  for  the  total  absence  of  truth,  charity,  and  man¬ 
ners.  From  this  repertory,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  derived 
the  materials  for  a  long  and  desultory  argument  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  securities,  and  also  for  a  series  of  personal  attacks  on 
Canning,  equally  irrelevant,  disingenuous,  and  unfriendly. 

Canning,  after  having  very  effectually  disposed  both  of  the 
argument  and  the  attack,  humorously  vindicated  himself  for 
not  having  concerted  securities  with  the  Pope,  by  reading 
a  grave  law -opinion,  signed  by  Robert  Gifford  and  John 
Copley,  as  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  denouncing  the 
penalties  of  previunire  against  the  Foreign  Secretary,  it  lie 
answered  a  complimentary  note  which  the  reigning  Pope  had 
addressed  to  the  King  of  England,  announcing  his  election. 
Sir  John  Copley,  stung  to  the  quick  by  this  exposure  of  his 
disingenuousness,  rose  to  say  that  the  opinion  was  private,  and 
its  disclosure  a  breach  of  confidence.  Canning  insisted  that 
the  document  was  official,  and  that  he  had  therefore  a  right 
to  use  it  against  one  of  its  authors,  especially  as  the  course 
of  conduct  piusucd  by  that  author  had  been  in  the  highest 
degree  uncandid  and  unfriendly.  In  conclusion.  Canning 
significantly  alluded  to  Peel’s  hope  of  becoming  premier,  and 
pointed  out  what  subsequent  experience  has  fully  proved,  that 
Ireland  would  be  his  principal  difficulty.  “  My  right  honour¬ 
able  friend  (Peel)  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,” 
he  said,  “  has  stated  that  these  troubles  and  difficulties  should 
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Tin  mot  by  firmness  and  < I i m*i ( » 1 1 .  Firmness  ami  decision, 
hit,  urc  mlmimblo  qualities;  but  I  hey  urn  Virtues  in  vices 
according  as  they' ate  used.  I  will  not.  lake  I  bom  in  Urn 
unfavourable  sense  in  wbiob  ilioy  liavn  been  taken  generally, 
for  if  I  did,  I  shout (l  not  envy  the  bund  on  vvliirb  would 
devolve  the  task  of  carrying  such  tv  system  into  ollnot, 

Tho  motion  of  Mir  F.  Hurtle tt  was  dofdRlcd  by  a  mnjo. 
rity  of  four  j  but  the  Anti -Catholic  party  had  no  cause  to 
('\ult  in  the  victory;  one  of  the  most  promising  young  states 
moo  in  the  House,  Lord  Flint  (since  Lari  III/.  ( lermtuiis) 
boldly  proclaimed  himsell  a  convert  to  the  cause  <d  eniaiici 
pat.ion,  and  tho  same  manly  course  was  pursued  by  Mir 
Churles  Forbes.  Fool  himself  privately  stated  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  that  it  was  hopeless  to  protract  the  contest  any 
longer,  ami  offered  to  retire  from  ollloo  until  the  ipicslimi 
should  bo  settled. 

From  tho  middle  of  February  to  tho  JJHtli  of  March  no  step 
was  taken  to  supply  the  place  of  Lord  Liverpool  at  tlm  head 
of  tho  government,  On  the  28th  of  March,  Mr,  Canning 
was  summoned  to  Windsor  by  the  king,  and  was  asked  to 
give  bis  advice  on  the  course  most  desirable  to  be  pursued 
lie  found  himself  placed  in  a  most  difficult  position,  for 
George  IV.  avowed  in  the  strongest  terms  bis  unabated  bos 
tility  to  the  Catholic  claims,  and  bis  determination  to  have 
no  ministry  in  which  tho  settlement  of  these  claims  should  be 
made  a  cabinet  question.  Canning  so  far  deferred  to  the 
king’s  wishes  as  to  consent  that  tho  question  should  remain 
open,  as  under  tho  Liverpool  administration,  but  lie  demurred 
to  the  further  condition,  that  a  peer  bolding  tlm  opinions 
of  Lord  Liverpool  should  occupy  the  place  ol  pnmi'i 
Though  no  name  was  mentioned,  this  condition  clearly 
pointed  out  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  bad  succeeded  Ins 
Royal  Highness  tho  Duke  of  York  as  Commander  of  tlm 
Forces,  while,  as  Muster-General  of  the  Ordnance,  be  held  a 
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sent  in  tlio  cabinet,  Canning  whs  at  variance  with  (l»o 
I > u k o  ou  many  subjects  both  ol*  domestic  nml  foreign  policy  ; 
his  grace  was  believed  to  ho  partial  to  (bo  principles  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  abroad,  and  not  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
liberal  scntiinouts  at  lioine.  Military  habits  bad  accustomed 
him  to  implicit  obedience,  and  il  was  loured  Hint  ho  would 
act  the  part  of  Dictator  in  any  cabinet  over  which  lie  presided. 
It  was  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  country,  I  hat  In'  had  denounced 
county-mootings  as  ”  farces,”  and  il  was  reported  that,  ho  was 
in  favour  of  adopting'  severe  measures  of  coercion  to  suppress 
the  expression  of  popular  discontent  in  Ireland.  As  his 
name  was  not  mentioned,  Dunning’  did  not  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  discuss  tin'  Duke’s  claims,  but  In'  very  properly  pro¬ 
tested  against  his  own  reasonable  pretensions  being  passed 
over  j  ho  declared,  “that  if  an  opinion  liivonrablo  to  the 
(hit  holies  was  to  ho  a  disqualification  for  the  plan'  of 
prime-minister,  lie  would  not  bo  the  individual  in  whoso 
person  that  principle  of  exclusion  should  be  established 
and  he  then  advised  the  king  to  form  an  Anti  Catholic  admi 
lustration.  The  king  dissented,  and  Mr.  Canning  retired. 

The  Duke,  of  Wellington  at  t lit'  time,  ami  fretpiently  since, 
declared  that  ho  was  no  party  to  the  intrigues  conducted  hv 
his  male  and  female  satellites  to  place  him  at  flit'  head  of  the 
government.  Hut  the  existence  of  these  intrigues  was  noto¬ 
rious,  and  equally  notorious  is  it  that,  the  Duke  took  no  step 
to  counteract  them,  lie  wished  to  preserve  the  appearance 
of  being  forced  reluctantly  to  take  t In'  premiership  of  t  he  admi  - 
lustration,  when  after  a  graceful  delay,  like  the  nofo  rphcopnri 
erroneously  attributed  to  bishops,  ho  would  have  entered 
upon  oll'ico  ns  a  kind  of  political  necessity.  'Pile  king  was 
disposed  to  favour  this  tortuous  course  of  proceeding  ;  he  had 
at  this  time  become  a  kind  of  English  Sardannpalus,  and  was 
anxious  to  have  a  government  sullleiently  strong  to  relieve 
him  from  all  anxieties  about  nlfairs  of  state,  and  to  leave  him 
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free  to  enjoy  the  imitation  oi  n  Mohammedan  paradise,  which 
he  lmd  established  at  Windsor,  perfect  in  all  respects  save 
the  prohibition  of  nine.  11  is  tranquillity  "as  menaced  by 
the  appearance  ot  tin'  Duke  el  Newcastle,  invested  "ith 
powers  of  attorney  from  (In'  Dukes  of  Rutland  and  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  other  oligarchs,  to  threaten  the  loss  ot  their 
friendship,  which  was  not  worth  much,  and  ot  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  influence  ot  their  boroughs,  which  was  worth  a  ppe.it 
deal,  if  Mr.  Canning  should  be  appointed  prime-minister, 
(burning,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  sincere  respect  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  though  ho  disliked  his  tendency  to 
despotic  principles  of  government,  both  lelt  and  expressed 
his  deep  mortification  :  the  Duke  had  two  interviews  with 
him,  which  had  no  practical  result  beyond  the  apparent  resto¬ 
ration  of  personal  amity  and  reciprocal  good-will. 

During  this  period,  Canning  had  several  conferences  with 
Reel,  in  which  the  latter  uniformly  stated  his  determination 
to  resign  if  an  individual  favourable  to  the  Catholics  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  We  may  lament, 
but  wo  cannot  blame  this  resolution  j  it.  was  certain  that  the 
Catholic  question  would  be  again  brought  forward,  and  all 
but  certain  that  it  would  be  sanctioned  by  a  majority  ot  the 
House  of  Commons;  Mr.  Reel  would,  therefore,  have  again 
to  tight  a  losing  battle  against  his  own  colleagues,  with  an 
increased  weight  of  iiillueneo  opposed  to  him,  or  else  he 
would  have  to  appear  as  a  silent  captive  bound  to  the  chariot - 
wheel  of  a  triumphant  rival,  and  we  cannot  conceive  the 
nature  of  the  obligations  by  winch  ho  was  bound  to  make 
cither  sacrifice,  lie  had  fair  pretensions  to  the  otllco  ol 
premier  himself:  if  the.  Duke  of  Wellington  became  premier, 
these  pretensions  would  only  be  adjourned  ;  but  if  ho  con¬ 
sented  to  serve  under  ('aiming,  they  would  appear  to  all  the 
world  to  have  been  voluntarily  resigned,  furthermore,  it 
scorns  to  have  been  understood  on  all  sides  that  Lord  Eldon 
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should  be  set  aside,  and  after  the  defence  Peel  had  so  lately 
made  for  the  noble  lord,  he  could  hardly  have  escaped  the 
imputation,  not  merely  of  inconsistency,  hut  of  something 
like  duplicity  and  treachery,  had  he  consented  to  his  eject¬ 
ment  from  the  cabinet.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  Peel 
could  not  have  served  under  Canning  unless  he  had  resolved 
to  lay  aside  his  Anti-Catholic  policy,  and,  like  Lord  Eliot, 
boldly  declare  himself  a  convert  to  the  cause  of  Emancipation. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  blame  the  fact  of  his  resignation;  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  tendered,  and  the  course  he  pm-sued 
in  opposition,  are  very  different  matters. 

On  the ;  5th  of  April  the  king  came  to  town,  and  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Canning  on  the  following  day,  which 
ended  in  nothing.  Mr.  Peel  subsequently  had  an  audience, 
and  on  the  9th,  by  the  king’s  command,  he  saw  Mr.  Canning, 
for  the  purpose  of  naming  one  “  whose  appointment  would 
solve  all  difficulties,”  and  that  individual  was  of  course  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Canning  reiterated  his  opinion  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Duke  would  afford  no  such  solution,  and 
thus  the  negociations  Avere  suddenly  brought  to  a  close.  We 
extract  from  Twiss’s  Life  of  Eldon  two  letters  addressed  by 
Mr.  Peel  to  the  Chancellor,  which  contain  a  plain,  and  we 
think  a  candid,  exposition  of  the  motives  Avhicli  guided  his 
conduct  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

“  Whitehall,  April  19th,  1827. 

“  My  dear  Chancellor, — To  prevent  misconception,  alloiv 
me  to  commit  to  writing  the  purport  of  what  I  said  to  you 
this  morning. 

“  My  earnest  Avish  is,  to  see  the  present  government 
retained  in  his  Majesty’s  service,  on  the  footing  on  which 
it  stood  at  the  time  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  misfortune.  I  am 
content  AVith  my  OAvn  position,  and  Avish  for  no  advancement 
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or  chango.  Differing  on  the  Catholic  question  from  every  one 
of  niy  colleagues  in  the  government  who  is  a  member  of  the 
llouso  of  Commons,  still  1  have  been  enabled  to  act  cor¬ 
dially  with  them,  and  much  to  my  satisfaction,  on  other 
matters. 

“  I  esteem  and  respect  them,  and  should  consider  it  a 
great  misfortune,  wero  his  Majesty  to  lose  the  services  of 
any  one  of  them,  but  particularly  ot  Canning. 

«  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  on  all  matters  of  domestic  and 
general  policy,  (with  the  exception  of  the  Catholic  question,) 
my  opinions  are  in  accordance  with  theirs.  In  regarding 
t  he  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  position  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  1  cannot  confine  my  views  to  the  Catholic  question 
alone.  Our  differences  on  that  question  are  a  great  evil,  but 
they  ought  not  to  make  us  forget  that  on  other  subjects, 
some  of  not  less  importance — parliamentary  reform,  for 
instance — wo  are  united.  On  the  Catholic  question,  the 
House  of  Commons  recently  divided,  270  to  272.  Is  not 
such  a,  division  an  answer  to  those  who  demand  an  united 
•'•ovornment,  either  in  favour  of,  or  opposition  to,  the  Catholic 
claims  ? 

“  You  informed  me,  that  the  King  had  mentioned  to  you 
yesterday,  that  I  feared  I  should  have  great  difficulty  in 
remaining  in  office  it  Canning  were  placed  in  the  situation 
of  prime-minister.  As  his  Majesty  has  mentioned  this  to 
you,  I  may,  in  writing  to  you  now,  break  that  silence  which 
1  have  hitherto  maintained  on  a  subject  of  so  much  delicacy. 

“  The  difficulty  to  which  his  Majesty  referred  arises  out  of 
the  Catholic  question,  and  I  must  say  out  of  that  alone. 
Jf  I  agreed  with  Canning  on  that  question,  or  if  his  opinions 
had  been  the  same  with  Lord  Liverpool’s,  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  to  remain  in  office,  had  his  Majesty  commissioned 
Canning  to  form  a  government,  and  had  Canning  proposed 
to  me  that  I  should  form  a  part  of  it. 
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“  My  own  position  with  respect  to  tlie  Catholic  question, 
and  with  respect  also  to  the  particular  duties  which  my  office 
devolves  upon  me,  is  a  peculiar  one.  I  have,  for  many  years, 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  opposition 
to  the  Homan  Catholic  claims ;  and  for  the  last  five  years 
(God  knows,  not  without  serious  difficulty  and  embarrassment) 

I  have  filled  that  office  which  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  Ireland. 

“  Can  I  see  the  influence  of  the  office  of  prime-minister 
transferred  from  Lord  Liverpool  to  Canning,  and  added  to 
that  of  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  -without  subjecting 
myself  to  misconstruction  with  respect  to  my  views  on  the 
Catholic  question  ?  Can  it  be  so  transferred  without  affecting 
my  particular  situation  as  Secretary  for  the  Home  Hepait- 
ment,  and  my  weight  and  efficiency  in  the  administration 
of  L-ish  affairs  ?  It  is  with  deep  and  unaffected  regret,  that 
I  answer  these  questions  in  the  negative.  You  will  perceive, 
at  the  same  time,  that  no  small  part  of  my  difficulty  is  a 
peculiar  and  personal  one.  It  arises  partly  from  the  very 
marked  course  I  have  taken  on  the  Catholic  question  partly 
from  the  particular  office  in  which  circumstances  have  placed 
me,  and  the  particular  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  Ireland 
and  Irish  affairs.  Others  of  my  colleagues  who  concur  with 
me  generally  on  the  Catholic  question  may  not  feel  this 
difficulty. 

“  I  will  not  seek,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  their 
judgment;  my  first  wish  is  to  see  the  present  (perhaps 
I  should  rather  say  the  late)  administration  reconstructed 
precisely  on  the  footing  on  which  it  stood  when  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  was  at  its  head.  If  this  be  impossible,  can  it  be  recon¬ 
structed  by  Canning,  I  alone  retiring  ? 

“If  it  can,  I  shall  retire  in  perfect  good  humour,  and 
without  the  slightest  disappointment,  though  certainly  not 
without  regret. 
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“  I  shall  continue,  out  of  office,  to  act  upon  the  principles 
on  which  I  have  hitherto  acted ;  and  cannot  but  feel  that  if 
the  government  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  my  former  col¬ 
leagues,  I  shall  he  enabled,  in  conformity  with  those  princi¬ 
ples,  to  give  it  a  general  support. 

“  I  have  written  this  in  great  haste,  and  as  yon  are  so  soon 
to  see  his  Majesty,  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  read  it  over. — 
Ever,  my  dear  Lord,  most  faithfully  yours,  Robert  Peel. 

“P.S.  I  hope  that  I  explained  entirely  to  your  own  satisfac¬ 
tion,  the  reason  why  I  had  not  opened  my  lips  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  as  connected  with  the 
position  of  the  government,  until  this  morning.” 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

“  Whitehall,  April  9th,  1827. 

“  My  bear  Chancellor, — What  I  said  with  respect  to 
a  Protestant  peer  at  the  head  of  the  government  was  this — 
That  if  a  peer  of  sufficient  weight  and  influence  could  be 
found,  whose  general  principles  were  in  accordance  with 
those  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  appointment  of  such  a  peer  to 
he  head  of  the  government  would  be  quite  unobjectionable 
to  me,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned.  It  might  be  diffi 
cult  to  find  such  a  person,  because  I  think  he  ought  to  be 
a  peer  of  name  and  character,  and  abibty  also,  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  part  of  prime-minister. 

“  I  certainly  did  say  to  his  Majesty,  that  I  could  not  advise 
the  attempt  to  form  an  exclusive  Protestant  government; 
that  I  could  not  be  a  party  even  to  the  attempt,  should  it  be 
contemplated :  but  his  Majesty  was,  I  am  confident,  of  the 
same  opinion. 

“  I  said  also,  that  I  was  out  of  the  question  as  the  head 
of  a  government,  under  that  arrangement  which  I  consider 
by  far  the  best  that  could  be  made — namely,  the  recon- 
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struction  of  the  late  administration,  because  it  "was  quite 
impossible  for  Canning  to  acquiesce  in  my  appointment. 

“  I  wish  to  remain  as  I  am,  acting  with  him,  he  being 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  just  influence  and 
authority  of  that  station,  subject,  of  course,  to  what  I  stated 
in  my  first  letter. — Ever  yours,  Robert  Peel.” 

Canning,  at  the  time,  never  doubted  the  integrity  of  Peel : 
he  more  than  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  and  when  the  Duke  made  the  memorable  declaration 
that  he  would  be  “  worse  than  mad”  if  he  had  thought  of 
such  a  thing  as  becoming  prime -minister,  Mr.  Canning 
addressed  him  a  letter,  part  of  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
extract. 

“  Your  Grace  emphatically  says,  that  your  being  at  the 
head  of  the  government  was  ‘  quite  out  of  the  question.’ 

“  I  learned  this  opinion  of  your  Grace  with  sincere 
pleasure. 

“  The  union  of  the  whole  power  in  the  state,  civil  and 
military,  in  the  same  hands — for  your  Grace  as  prime-minister 
could  never  have  effectually  divested  yourself  of  your  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  army — would  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  have 
constituted  a  station  too  great  for  any  subject,  liowe\  er 
eminent,  or  however  meritorious  ;  and  one  incompatible  with 
the  practice  of  a  free  constitution.  Nothing  could  have 
induced  me  to  serve  under  such  a  form  of  government,  and 
I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  your  Grace’s  opinion  was  always 
against  such  an  arrangement. 

“  But  I  confess  I  am  surprised  that,  such  being  your 
Grace’s  fixed  opinion,  it  should  nevertheless  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  me  more  than  once,  and  up  to  the  9tli  of  April 
inclusive,  to  concur  in  placing  your  Grace  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  There  is  in  this  apparent  contradiction  a  mys¬ 
tery  which  I  cannot  explain.” 
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The  mystery  certainly  was  not  explained  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  at  tlie  time,  but  it  was  perfectly  elucidated  in 
less  than  a  year  after  his  disclaimer,  by  his  appearing  in  office 
as  head  of  the  government. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  Mr.  Canning  received  the  king’s 
commands  to  prepare,  “with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  a  plan 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  administration.”  The  terms  of 
the  command  intimated,  that  the  principles  of  the  Liverpool 
cabinet  were  to  be  preserved,  and  that  as  few  changes  of  per¬ 
sons  should  be  made  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Canning  called  personally  on  Lord  Eldon,  who  declared  his 
resolution  not  to  hold  the  chancellorship  beyond  the  time 
necessary  to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  court,  which  he 
stated  would  be  about  four  months.  He  next  saw  Peel,  with 
whose  determination  he  had  been  previously  acquainted,  and 
which  he  made  no  effort  to  change.  Canning  s  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Westmoreland,  Lord 
Bexley,  and  Lord  Melville,  was  by  letter.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  answered  by  inquiring,  “Who  was  to  be  the  head 
of  the  government?”  and  when  informed,  in  reply,  that  Can¬ 
ning  was  the  person  chosen  for  that  office,  declined  to  take 
any  share  in  the  new  ministry.  Lord  Westmoreland’s  con¬ 
duct  was  nearly  similar  to  the  Duke’s.  Lords  Melville  and 
Bathurst  gave  indecisive  answers.  Lord  Bexley  first  assented, 
and  afterwards  retracted.  Mr.  Canning  waited  on  the  king 
with  the  four  resignations ;  and  while  in  the  king’s  closet 
received  two  others,  those  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Bathurst, 
This,  which  certainly  looked  like  an  attempt  to  intimidate, 
fired  the  pride  of  George  IV. ;  he  immediately  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  gave  him  full  power  to 
supply  the  places  which  had  been  vacated.  On  his  return 
home,  Mr.  Canning  received  the  new  and  unexpected  resig¬ 
nation  of  Lord  Melville,  so  that  of  the  Liverpool  cabinet  there 
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only  remained  Lord  Harrowby,  and  Messrs.  Robinson,  Hus- 
kisson,  and  Wynn. 

The  last  vacancy  made  was  the  first  supplied.  Loi  d  Mel¬ 
ville’s  resignation  was  received  on  the  evening  of  the  12th, 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  it  was  announced 
that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  taken  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  The  adhesion  of 
the  heir-presumptive  was  an  immense  gain  to  the  new 
ministry,  and  it  was  felt  as  a  severe  blow  by  the  seceders. 
Canning  having,  like  Pitt,  taken  on  himself  the  offices  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Robinson  became  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  was 
removed  to  the  Upper  House  with  the  title  of  Lord  Goderich. 
Lord  Anglesey  became  Master- General  of  the  Ordnance, 
without  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ;  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  was 
appointed  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne 
reluctantly  accepted  the  seals  of  the  Home  Office;  and  Lord 
Bexley,  at  the  king’s  personal  request,  retracted  his  resig¬ 
nation. 

Canning’s  choice  of  a  Chancellor  came  upon  the  public  by 
surprise,  after  the  very  recent  altercation  between  him  and 
Sir  John  Copley,  it  was  not  expected  that  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  should  be  at  once  raised  to  the  woolsack  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  But  the  coolness  between  Canning  and 
Copley  had  been  of  brief  duration ;  and  when  the  time  came 
for  offering  the  chancellorship  to  the  latter,  Canning  con¬ 
cluded  his  letter — ■“  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir  (Philpotto  non 
obstante ),  very  sincerely  yours.”  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
replied  in  a  similar  spirit,  concluding,  “  Believe  me  now  as 
always  {minus  twenty-four  hours),  yours  very  sincerely.”  It 
was  Canning’s  wish  that  Plunkett  should  succeed  to  the 
Rolls  with  a  peerage ;  but  when  it  appeared  that  the  English 
lawyers  were  unwilling  to  sec  a  high  judicial  post  in  England 
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occupied  by  an  Irishman,  Plunkett  readily  agreed  to  abandon 
bis  pretensions. 

The  English  lawyers  lost  more  than  they  gained  by  this 
illiberally;  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  in  Ireland  was 
usually  held  by  an  Englishman,  but  from  this  time  not  only 
the  Irish  bar,  but  the  Irish  nation,  manifested  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  have  that  high  office  reserved  for  an  Irish  lawyer. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  act  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  administration 
more  universally  unpopular,  than  his  nomination  of  Loid 
Campbell  to  succeed  Lord  Plunkett ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
lost  a  great  opportunity  of  conciliating  Ireland  when  he  was 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  re-appoint  Sir  E.  B.  Sugden. 

The  Canning  cabinet,  contrary  to  expectation,  was  con¬ 
structed  ;  it  remained  to  see  what  were  its  chances  of  holding 
together,  for  its  materials  appeared  so  frail,  that  it  seemed  not 
unlikely  to  fall  to  pieces  of  itself  in  a  calm,  and  certain  of 
being  shattered  to  atoms  by  the  first  storm. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  OP  MR.  CANNING  AND  LORD  GODERICH. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  stated  the  honourable 
and  amicable  rivalry  between  Peel  and  Canning  for  the  ollice 
of  premier,  while  the' vacancy  was  but  in  distant  prospect; 
we  have  shown  that  at  the  first  the  chances  were  decidedly 
in  Peel’s  favour,  but  that  as  Canning  began  more  and  more 
to  develop  liberal  views  of  foreign  policy,  and  on  one  great 
question  in  domestic  affairs— that  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
—  to  enunciate  lofty  sentiments  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
that  the  odds  rapidly  turned  so  decidedly  in  his  favour, 
that  at  the  time  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  death,  to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  race-course,  “  Peel  was  nowhere.”  Mort  ified 
ns  he  must  have  been  by  such  a  disappointment,  there  were 
circumstances  attending  the  success  of  his  rival,  which  made 
that  success  neither  very  enviable  nor  very  desirable.  Can¬ 
ning’s  career  as  minister  was  too  brief  to  allow  of  the  full 
development  of  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded  ; 
but  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  these  difficulties  is  too 
important  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  somewhat  com¬ 
plicated  transactions  which  followed  his  premature  death,  to 
be  passed  over  without  due  attention. 

Though  the  liberal  party  generally  hailed  Canning’s  suc¬ 
cess  with  delight,  the  veteran  Whigs,  who  had  been  the 
political  associates  and  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Pox,  were  far 
from  sharing  this  enthusiasm.  As  a  partisan  of  Pitt,  devoted 
and  unscrupulous  in  his  attachment  to  his  leader,  Canning, 
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in  his  attacks  on  Fox,  had  exhibited  a  personal  bitterness 
and  rancour  which  went  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  legitimate 
party-strife,  and  which  were  the  more  deeply  resented  on 
account  of  the  affection  with  which  Fox’s  amiable  qualities 
had  inspired  his  followers.  It  was  also  too  well  remembered, 
that  Canning  had  been  foremost  in  defending  the  war  against 
revolutionary  France,  and  had  then  advocated  principles 
almost  the  reverse  of  those  lie  had  so  brilliantly  sot  lortli  in 
his  memorable  speech  on  Portuguese  affairs.  Ilenc©  liberals 
of  deep  thought  and  reflection,  men  ol  the  Jeremy  Bentham 
school,  accustomed  to  be  guided  by  principles  rather  than  by 
impulses,  exhibited  a  kind  of  cold  neutrality,  which  in  some 
amounted  to  suspicion,  and  in  others  to  direct  hostility. 
Among  the  extreme  radicals,  there  were  many  who  bitterly 
remembered  that  Canning  had  supported  the  Six  Acts,  bad 
vindicated  the  Manchester  massacre,  and  had  defended  every 
questionable  excess  committed  under  the  suspension  ol  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Though  as  yet  Reformers  and  Radicals 
were  very  commonly  confounded  in  the  same  category,  a 
Reform  party  had  begun  to  be  formed  among  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  middle  classes  in  those  manufacturing  towns 
which  had  been  hitherto  excluded  from  all  share  in  tho 
representation,  and  though  these  men  had  no  parliamentary 
strength,  they  already  possessed  great  influence,  and  were 
acquiring  more,  over  the  opinion  of  the  country. 

Canning  could  never  comprehend  the  existence  of  a  party 
outside  the  House  of  Commons;  the  uniform  error  of  his 
public  life  was  mistaking  the  vote  of  a  parliamentary  majority 
for  the  voice  of  the  nation;  lie  could,  never  comprehend  that 
the  eloquence  which  charmed  a  senate  might  fail  to  convince 
a  people,  and  that  the  brilliancy  which  dazzled  excited  hearers 
at  night  would  lose  much  of  its  effect  with  dispassionate 
readers  in  the  morning.  “  Voti  profanutn  vulijus  cl  avceo, 
is  not  a  very  safe  motto  for  an  English  statesman;  tho  hatred 
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is  very  likely  to  become  mutual,  and  the  multitude,  ouce 
driven  away,  is  not  always  in  the  humour  to  be  called  back. 

The  support,  then,  which  Canning  had  to  expect  fiom  the 
Liberal  party  could  not  be  unanimous ;  the  sections  which 
held  back,  or  evinced  hostility,  though  not  the  most  numer¬ 
ous,  were  those  whom  an  established  character  for  consist¬ 
ency  rendered  the  most  respected.  The  Liberals,  who  freely 
and  generously  tendered  him  their  support,  did  so  on  the 
avowed  principle  that  it  was  necessary  at  all  hazards  to  keep 
the  Eldon  party  from  forming  a  pure  Tory  administration, 
and  with  no  very  obscure  intimation,  that  they  trusted  moic 
to  what  Mr.  Canning  might  become  than  to  what  he  bad 
previously  been.  They  thought,  and  not  without  leason,  that 
a  Liberal  party  could  not  long  continue  in  office,  without 
being  almost  irresistibly  impelled  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Cor¬ 
poration  Acts,  and  to  grant  some  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform 

But  the  greatest  deduction  likely  to  be  made  from  the 
Liberal  support  on  which  Canning  seems  too  confidently  to 
have  calculated,  was  tlie  entire  body  of  Dissenters.  Though 
subject  themselves  to  political  disabilities,  the  majority  of 
Dissenters  opposed  the  removal  of  disabilities  from  the  Catho¬ 
lics  j  indeed,  one  of  the  best  pamphlets  ever  written  against 
Catholic  Emancipation  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  Itev. 
John  Burnett,  since  remarkable  as  one  of  tlie  most  able  advo¬ 
cates  of  what  are  called  liberal  opinions  among  the  Congre- 
gationalist  divines.  But  Canning  disliked  Dissenters  as 
sincerely  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  and  the  fact  of  his  hostility 
was  generally  known  and  strongly  resented  throughout  the 

body. 

Among  the  elements  of  Tory  hostility  on  which  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  must  have  looked  with  apprehension,  the  fust  place 
must  beyond  all  doubt  be  assigned  to  the  Church.  Ilis  well- 
known  attachment  to  the  Episcopal  establishment  did  not 
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atone  for  liis  advocacy  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  A  clerical 
agitation  was  commenced  against  him  the  instant  that  his 
cabinet  was  formed ;  and  had  his  ministry  continued,  it  would 
have  been  found  a  most  formidable  and  dangerous  enemy, 
probably  sufficiently  powerful  to  effect  his  overthrow. 

Though  Canning  could  rely  on  the  support  of  a  great  part 
of  the  young  nobility  in  the  House  of  Commons, — those  who 
were  called  “  the  statesmen  of  the  schools,”  whose  classical 
sympathies  were  won  by  a  classical  mind, — he  had  little 
reason  to  hope  for  much  favour  from  that  class  of  country- 
srentlemen,  sometimes  described  as  the  “  statesmen  of  the 
quarter-sessions.”  To  them  he  had  the  incurable  defect  of 
being  a  parvenu ;  their  aristocratic  prejudices  were  shocked 
by  seeing  one  whom  they  regarded  as  a  political  adventurer 
raised  to  the  head  of  affairs  by  the  mere  force  of  talent.  The 
minister  was,  in  fact,  a  general  without  an  army,  and  his  only 
chance  of  success  was  the  possibility  of  encountering  an  army 
without  a  general. 

When  the  parliament  re-assembled  on  the  1st  of  May,  the 
avenues  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  filled  at  an  early 
hour,  and  the  House  itself  was  crowded  to  excess.  Several 
leading  peers  and  eminent  prelates  were  present,  anxious  to 
hear  some  explanation  of  the  causes  which  had  separated 
political  friends,  who  had  so  long  acted  together  through  evil 
report  and  through  good  report;  and  not  less  eager  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  truth  of  the  report  which  promised  to  Canning  the 
support  of  some  of  the  leading  liberals.  The  partial  truth 
of  the  report  was  soon  evident  when  Mr.  Brougham,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  were  seen  to  take 
their  seats  on  the  ministerial  benches. 

Mr.  Peel  took  the  opportunity  of  the  writ  for  his  successor 
being  moved,  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  his  resignation. 
“  If,”  said  he,  “  I  had  acted  in  consequence  of  levity  or  dis¬ 
appointed  ambition,  of  personal  pique  or  opposition  toward 
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a  rival,  I  should  feel  that  I  was,  though  not  constitutionally, 
yet  morally  responsible,  and  should  have  shown  by  such 
conduct,  that  I  was  unworthy  of  the  confidence  with  which 
mv  sovereign  had  honoured  me.  But,  sir,  I  acted  from  none 
of  those  motives ;  they  did  not  form  the  grounds  on  w  hich 
I  retired  from  the  public  service.  I  acted  solely  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  which  I  had  frequently  professed,  and  which  I  con¬ 
sidered  to  form  part  of  my  public  character. 

“  For  a  space  of  eighteen  years,  I  have  pursued  one  unde¬ 
viating  course  of  conduct,  offering  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  an  uncompromising,  but  a  temperate  and  fair,  and,  as 
I  believe,  a  constitutional  resistance  to  the  making  of  any 
further  concessions  towards  the  Roman  Catholics.  Duiing 
fourteen  out  of  these  eighteen  years,  I  have  held  office;  and 
during  eleven  of  those  fourteen  years,  I  have  been  closely 
connected  in  office  with  that  country  most  interested  in  the 
decision  of  those  claims.  The  opinions  which  I  held  during 
that  time,  I  still  retain;  and  I  thought,  from  having  always 
avowed  those  opinions,  but,  above  all,  from  having  while  in 
office  taken  an  active,  and,  I  may  add,  an  important  part 
against  the  claims,  that  I  could  not  remain  in  office  after 
events  that  rendered  it  probable  that  I  should  be  the  single 
minister  of  the  crown  who  was  to  continue  opposed  to  them. 

«  I  say5  sir,  under  these  circumstances,  I  did  not  feel  that 
it  would  be  consistent  with  the  career  I  had  hitherto  pursued, 
and  with  the  maintenance  of  my  own  character  as  a  public 
man,  to  acquiesce  in  arrangements  which  would  benefit 
myself  by  enabling  me  to  remain  in  office,  which  however 
I  could  not  do  without  acting  in  a  manner  calculated  mate¬ 
rially  to  promote  the  successful  termination  of  a  question, 
to  which,  under  other  circumstances,  and  in  other  aspects  of 
political  affairs,  I  had  offered  the  most  decided  resistance,  .  . 

“If  even  the  administration  could  have  remained  in  the 
same  state  as  before — if  it  could  have  continued  exactly 
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neutral  on  this  question — I  might  have  continued  in  office ; 
but  when  I  saw  that  exact  neutrality  could  not  he  expected — 
when  I  found  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  no  more,  and  that  the 
voice  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  become  silent — I  thought 
I  had  a  right  to  act,  and  indeed  that  I  ought  to  act,  upon  the 
conviction  of  my  own  mind,  and  not  subject  myself  to  sus¬ 
picions,  by  seeming  to  have  been  converted  to  opposite 
opinions,  especially  when  the  period  of  that  apparent  conver¬ 
sion  would  have  concurred  precisely  with  that  of  the  change 
of  administration.  I  therefore  determined  to  sacrifice  office, 
rather  than  abandon  that  course  which  I  had  previously  pur¬ 
sued  for  so  long  a  time,  and  which  I  had  continued  while  in 
possession  of  the  office  which  I  lately  held.” 

After  having  referred  to  Canning’s  own  refusal  to  take 
office  in  1812,  as  an  example  of  the  line  of  conduct  he  had 
taken  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which  Mr. 
Peel  was  placed,  the  ex-secretary  continued,  “  If  any  arrange¬ 
ment  could  have  been  made,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  office  of 
prime-minister  sufficient  weight,  and  to  me  the  same  princi¬ 
ples,  I  was  perfectly  content  to  remain  in  office,  and  was 
desirous  to  act  either  with  or  under  my  right  honourable 
friend,  and  to  see  him  possessed  of  all  the  influence  and 
authority  belonging  to  his  high  station.  I  also  beg  leave  to 
state,  that  I  declared  to  my  right  honourable  friend,  that  the 
Catholic  question,  and  my  position  with  respect  to  it,  in  the 
particular  office  I  held,  constituted  my  only  objection  to 
embark  under  his  pilotage.  Had  I  concurred  with  him  upon 
that  great  topic,  I  should  have  been  as  ready  to  take  office 
under  him  as  under  Lord  Liverpool ;  but  differing  from  him 
upon  a  domestic  question  of  such  importance,  as  minister  for 
the  Home  Department,  from  first  to  last  I  felt  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  continue  in  office  with  him. 

“  Such  having  been  my  intention,  the  House  has  now 
heard  the  manner  in  which  I  carried  it  into  effect.  I  before 
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mentioned  that  I  declared  my  intention  without  communing 
with  any  other  member  of  the  administration.  As  I  acted 
without  the  concert,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  that  I 
did  not  resort  to  the  advice,  of  others.  But,  though  I  acted 
without  concert  with  others,  let  me  repel  the  painful  accusa¬ 
tion  preferred  against  me,  that  I  look  upon  my  late  co¬ 
adjutors  now  in  a  different  light  to  that  in  which  I  formerly 
contemplated  them.  The  esteem,  respect,  and  admiration 
which  I  felt  for  them,  as  my  colleagues  in  office,  I  still  retain 
to  its  fullest  extent,  and  I  am  far  from  wishing  that  my  case 
should  be  separated  from  theirs.  I  am  at  this  moment 
prepared,  if  necessary,  to  vindicate  them  collectively  and 
individually  from  the  charge  of  concert  and  cabal.  I  am 
prepared  to  vindicate  them,  and  to  maintain  that  the  course 
pursued  by  each  of  them  was,  not  only  perfectly  justifiable, 
but  that  these  impressions  and  views  of  duty  to  the  public 
service,  and  the  conduct  produced  by  those  impressions  and 
views,  ought  to  be  held  up  as  an  example  to  all  who  may 
hereafter  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances.  I  declare  then 
that  the  charge  against  these  ministers,  or  any  of  them,  that 
they  acted  by  concert  or  cabal,  is  not  the  truth,  but  directly 
the  reverse  of  the  truth.  If  there  be  any  appearance  of 
concert  in  the  steps  they  have  taken,  it  is  because  in  point  of 
fact  there  was  no  concert  at  all.  Their  course  was  acciden¬ 
tally  co-incident ;  and,  if  they  had  been  base  enough  to  cabal 
against  their  sovereign,  they  would  probably  have  been 
cunning  enough  to  avoid  a  discovery/5 

In  conclusion,  he  said,  “  I  cannot  but  feel  concern  that  the 
confidence  of  my  sovereign  is  withdrawn ;  and  the  change  is 
the  more  painful  from  the  uniform  kindness  and  gracious 
consideration  with  which  he  formerly  contemplated  my 
labours  and  my  solicitude  for  the  public  welfare.  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that  every  institution,  civil  and 
military,  connected  with  my  office,  during  the  last  four  years. 
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lias  been  subjected  to  close  inspection  and  strict  review ;  and 
that  I  have  been  able  to  make  sueb  temperate  and  gradual 
reforms,  as  I  thought  were  consistent  with  the  general  and 
permanent  good.  I  have  also  the  gratification  of  knowing 
that  every  law  found  in  the  statute-book  when  I  entered 
office,  which  imposed  any  temporary  or  extraordinary  restric¬ 
tion  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  has  been  either  repealed  or 
suffered  to  expire.  I  may  be  a  Tory — I  may  be  an  illiberal 
— but  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  when  I  first  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  Home  Department,  there  were  laws  in 
existence  which  imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  this  realm 
unusual  and  extraordinary  restrictions  :  the  fact  is  unde¬ 
niable,  that  those  laws  have  been  effaced.  Tory  as  I  am, 
I  have  the  further  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  is  not 
a  single  law  connected  with  my  name,  which  has  not  had  for 
its  object  some  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  criminal  law, 
some  prevention  of  abuse  in  the  exercise  of  it,  or  souic 
security  for  its  impartial  administration.  I  may  also  recollect, 
with  pleasure,  that  during  the  severest  trials  to  which  the 
manufacturing  interests  have  even  been  exposed,  during  the 
winter  of  the  last  two  years,  I  have  preserved  internal  tran¬ 
quillity  without  applying  to  the  House  for  measures  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  severity.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  unbecom¬ 
ing,  if  I  allude  further  to  the  satisfaction  I  derive  from 
reflecting  upon  my  exertions  in  favour  of  the  just  prerogative 
of  the  crown. 

“  Eor  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  my  country,  I  have 
felt  a  natural  prepossession,  and  an  earnest  desire  that  they 
should  preserve  that  veneration  which  has  promoted  their 
continuance  :  but  those  prepossessions  have  not  prevented  me 
from  inquiring  into  cases  of  alleged  abuse,  and  that  desire 
has  urged  me  in  a  friendly  and  temperate  spirit  to  examine 
to  what  degree  corruption  may  have  intruded.  Where 
change  and  restoration  were  deemed  necessary,  they  have 
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been  applied,  thus  recommending  those  ancient  institutions 
to  the  long-enduring  attachment  and  veneration  of  the 
country.  I  again  thank  the  House  for  the  opportunity  it 
has  afforded  me  of  giving  this  explanation,  and  I  shall  con¬ 
clude  by  assuring  it  that  the  confidence  of  my  sovereign, 
the  good-will  of  his  people,  and  the  approbation  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  have  been  at  once  the  motive  and  the  reward  of  my 
exertions.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tone  of  this  speech  was  not  only 
moderate,  but  conciliatory,  and  even  kind,  towards  Mr. 
Canning.  Most  persons  must  feel  that  there  was  rather  too 
much  of  self-laudation  in  the  conclusion  :  the  credit  of  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal  code  was  more  largely  due  to 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Sir  James  Macintosh  than  to  Mr. 
Peel  •  the  allusion  to  the  personal  feelings  of  the  king  was 
neither  just  nor  happy,  because  it  was  known  that  George  IV. 
undervalued  him  on  account  of  his  birth.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  speech  deserved  the  praises  it  received  from  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  House — from  Mr.  Duncombe  and  Sir 
Francis  Burdett, — but  these  praises  had  scarcely  been 
bestowed  when  circumstances  arose,  which  excited  very 
painful,  but  very  reasonable  doubts  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman’s  sincerity. 

Mr.  George  Robert  Dawson,  member  for  Derry,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Peel,  had  held  a  subordinate  place 
under  the  late  administration,  but  still  a  place  rather  beyond 
that  which  either  his  abilities  or  his  political  importance 
required  that  he  should  occupy.  When  he,  therefore,  pnt 
himself  forward  as  the  fierce  assailant  of  Canning  and  the 
Whigs,  denouncing  their  approximation  to  a  coalition  with 
a  coarseness  of  invective  more  remarkable  for  violence  than 
force,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  avoid  believing  that  he  was 
put  forward  by  his  brother-in-law  to  give  utterance  to  the 
sentiments  which  Peel  really  entertained,  but  which,  under 
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circumstances,  he  clid  not  think  it  prudent  to  display. 
Dawson  overacted  his  part ;  having  declared  that,  “  if  the 
granting  of  the  Catholic  claims  should  not  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  as  a  cabinet  measure,  the  Whig  supporters  of  Mr. 
Canning  would  be  parties  to  one  of  the  basest  and  one  of  the 
most  unnatural  coalitions  that  the  country  had  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  he  accused  the  premier  of  having  acted  treacher¬ 
ously  towards  the  king,  and  introduced  the  sovereign’s 
private  opinions  in  so  disorderly  a  manner,  as  to  bring  upon 
him  a  sharp  rebuke  from  the  speaker.  He  further  accused 
the  Whigs  of  being  actuated  solely  by  a  mercenary  desire  for 
the  emoluments  of  office,  and  declared  that  the  almost 
unanimous  support  which  Canning  received  from  the  public 
press,  was  the  result  of  sheer  corruption. 

Brougham  answered  Dawson’s  most  intemperate  and  most 
injudicious  speech,  with  a  withering  sarcasm  and  cutting 
irony,  which  were  perfectly  irresistible.  “  The  honourable 
gentleman  who  last  addressed  the  House,”  he  said,  “  made 
an  appeal  personal  to  myself,  in  an  especial  degree.  He 
was  considering  the  state  of  the  new  administration,  as  he 
was  pleased  to  term  it,  and  the  principles  that  have  presided 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  ministry ;  and  he  discovered,  it 
seems,  that  we  can  have  no  earthly  motive  for  the  change  of 
position  which  we  have  assumed,  except  the  desire  we  must 
have  to  participate, — I  do  not  know  whether  he  said,  in 
the  emoluments  of  office,  but,  if  he  did  not  say  it,  more 
sordid  natures  would  understand  him  to  mean  it, — at  all 
events,  in  the  patronage  and  power  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  below  me,  now  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  To 
whomsoever  that  observation  may  be  intended  to  apply, — be 
it  a  sober  theory  of  the  honourable  gentleman’s,  founded  on 
a  reason,  according  to  his  mode  of  reasoning ;  or  a  sarcasm, 
the  first  birth  of  wit  in  an  ex-officer  of  the  crown,  less  accus¬ 
tomed  to  indulge  heretofore  in  sneers,  than  in  silent  votes 
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(cries  of  order)  ( here  are,  it  appears,  some  gentlemen, 
whoso  ideas  of  just iiia  would  ho  w i'll  satisfied  to  hour  tho 
charge,  hut  who  refuse  to  listou  to  tho  dol'onoo.  Whitt 
ever  mat  he'  tin  ditforenee  or  agreement  with  tho  government 
ot'  tits'  right  hottoimthlo  gentleman,  of  which  1  nut  disposed 
to  augur  favourably,  l  1 1 ust ,  nt  mt\  into,  tlutt  this  govorn- 
lut'ut  will  not  ho  conducted  tit  this  llottso  on  n  principle  t licit 
would  sanction  so  grievous  it  departure  trout  (he  justice  due 
to  non  individual.  1  say,  then,  that  to  whatever  member,  or 
part  ot'  tho  House,  tho  observation  of  tho  honourable  gentle 
man  may  npplv  let  me,  in  my  situation,  applieation  it  ean 
have  none.  1  never  dreamed  of  taking  otliee  under  tho 
present  arrangement.  I  am  mneh  more  eortninlv  and  iuevi 
t ably  out  ot'  otliee  than  even  the  honourable  gentleman 
himself,"  This  allusion  tit  the  personal  hostility  which 
U cargo  1  \  .  entertained  against  llroughum,  for  his  conduct 
on  tho  Queen’s  trial,  was  received  as  sntlh  tent  ovitlonee,  that 
it  was  not  ambition  for  otliee  which  induced  brougham  to 
support  the  ntiuistrt  ;  and,  therefore,  lus  defence  of  tho 
coalition  was  received  with  respect,  and  with  a  kind  of  tacit 
admission  that  it  was  unasworahlo. 

Tho  House  was  thus  prepared  to  give  t 'aiming  a  favourable 
hearing:  he  rose  late,  under  evident  emotion,  aggravated  hi 
indisposition,  and,  utter  a  brief  exordium,  paid  a  proper 
tribute  to  l 'eel's  ooneihatorv  observations  "  l  can  bear  (os 
timony,”  he  said,  *’  that  throughout  tho  whole  of  the  dts 
missions  which  have  taken  place  since  parliament  was 
adjourned,  l  have  kept  up  with  mi  right  honourable  friend 
tho  most  constant  and  confidential  intercourse;  and  through¬ 
out  have  l  found  in  him  the  same  candour  and  sincerity,  and 
the  expression  of  the  same  just  feelings,  and  an  uniform 
exhibition  of  the  same  high  principle,  to  .illicit  he  has  laid 
claim  tit  the  address  he  has  this  night  delivered,  1  assure 
the  House  that  they  much  mistake  the  position  in  winch  l 
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have  tlic  honour  to  stand,  Mho  believe  (lint  position  (o  ho  nno 
of  gratified  ambition,  or  ns  convoying  the  feeling  ol  unalloyed 
satisfaction.  From  the  hoginning  of  (hose  discussions  - 
foresaw — both  of  us  foresaw  that  they  must  torminato  in 
a  separation,  which  I  hope  to  Clod  may  bo  only  for  a  time  1 
Had  the  question  boon  merely  between  my  right  honourable 
friend  and  myself,  and  had  it  boon  to  bo  decided  by  Ids 
retirement  or  by  mine,  I  do  most  solemnly  declare  it  should 
have  boon  decided  by  (ho  latter  alternative.”  lie  (lion  staled 
the  general  principles  by  which  ho  had  been  guided,  declaring 
that  if  ho  had  submitted  lo  a  principle  of  exclusion  such  as 
had  boon  attempted  to  establish  against  himself,  lie  should 
regard  it  as  “  the  badge  of  his  helotism,  and  the  indelible 
disgrace  of  his  political  existence.” 

The  first  impressions  produced  in  (ho  country  by  this 
debate,  were  highly  favourable,  both  to  Fool  and  Canning. 
The  principles  by  which  (hoy  had  been  respectively  actuated, 
seemed  at  once  just  and  intelligible,  while  (heir  mode  of 
carrying  them  into  efl’eot  had  been  frank  nod  honourable 
towards  each  other  and  their  colleagues.  Hut  the  intempe¬ 
rate  pertinacity  of  Mr.  Dawson,  universally  believed  to  have 
been  instigated  by  Peel,  soon  led  men  to  view  the  ex 
secretary  with  suspicion,  which  was  not  a  little  strengthened 
by  his  joining  Dawson  in  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Whig 
supporters  of  the  ministry,  in  a  speech  which  he  can  never 
since  have  reflected  upon  without  poignant  regret. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  May,  as  General  Gascoyne 
was  about  to  introduce  a  motion  on  the  shipping  interest, 
involving  deep  financial  and  political  considerations,  he  was 
irregularly  interrupted  by  Mr.  Dawson,  who  said  that  lie  had 
a  question  of  great  importance  to  put  to  the  premier,  whom 
he  did  not  yet  see  in  bis  place.  Mr.  Hnskisson  was  apoln 
gixing  for  Canning’s  delay,  when  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  entered  the  House,  and  look  his  usual  seat.  Mr. 
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Dawson,  then,  asked  his  important  question,  which  was, 

“  Whether  any  arrangement  had  been  made,  or  was  in  con¬ 
templation  for  filling  up  the  offices  of  Master  of  the  Mint, 
Judge  Advocate,  and  Surveyor-General  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests?”  To  this  question,  Canning  replied  with  a  loud 
and  laconic,  “  Yes,” — an  answer  which  was  received  with 
great  and  reiterated  peals  of  laughter  and  cheering.  No 
way  daunted,  Mr.  Dawson  moved  an  address  to  the  crown, 
praying  that  the  commissions  for  the  offices  he  had  enu¬ 
merated  should  he  laid  before  the  House.  Brougham 
seconded  the  motion  in  a  caustic,  ironical  speech.  Canning 
once  more  stated  the  circumstances  of  the  resignations,  and 
then  insisted  on  the  priority  of  General  Gascoyne’s  motion. 
Peel  then  rose  and  said,  “  I  admit  that  it  would  be  more 
regular  to  pass  to  the  question  to  which  I  expected  this 
evening  would  be  devoted ;  but,  I  must  say  that  I  am  very  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  (Brougham),  as  to  the  principles 
upon  which  the  present  coalition  has  taken  place ;  and  yet  a 
proper  explanation  of  those  principles  involves  questions  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  upon  the  explanation  given, 
must  depend  the  degree  of  confidence  which  can  be  properly 
placed  in  the  present  administration.”  lie,  then,  bitterly 
attacked  the  Whigs  for  compromising  the  question  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  to  which  they  were  pledged.  Referring  to  the  lead 
which  Lord  John  Russell  had  taken  in  the  latter  question, 
he  said,  “  If,  after  the  noble  lord  has  consulted  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  he  shall  be  prepared  to 
move  for  any  further  concessions  in  their  favour,  I  give  him 
notice  that  I  intend  to  oppose  him,  and  that  I  will  always  do 
so,  whether  in  or  out  of  power!'  He  then  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  pronouncing  a  laboured  eulogy  on  his  own  con¬ 
sistency,  which  might  almost  pass  for  his  funeral  oration  over 
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an  attribute  to  which  he  was  about  to  bid  an  eternal  fare¬ 
well.  “  The  most  cursory  view  of  my  past  career/5  he  said, 

“  will  show  that  I  have  been  actuated  by  no  ardent  desire  of 
office.  When  I  have  accepted  it,  it  has  been  always  a 
personal  sacrifice  to  me.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  con¬ 
cerned,  I  can  say  truly  that  I  care  not  whether  I  return  or 
not.  I  feel  grateful  for  the  confidence  of  the  crown ;  but  I 
am,  thank  God,  independent  of  it.  My  principles  are  not 
changeable  with  my  position.  I  will  adhere  to  them  through 
good  report  and  through  evil  report.  It  is  with  these  senti¬ 
ments  that  I  now  say,  that  the  points  to  which  I  have 
referred, — Parliamentary  Reform  and  the  motion  entered  on 
the  notice-book  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts, — and  still  more  the  Catholic  question,  have  not  been 
explained  satisfactorily.55 

Canning  in  reply  having  stated  that  he  would  oppose 
Parliamentary  Reform  on  its  own  merits,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  as  likely  to  prejudice  the 
cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  concluded  by  the  following 
remark,  on  what  he  deemed  the  disingenuous  conduct  of 
Peel :  “  I  never  will  shrink  from  explanation  or  defence  either 
to  the  hostility  of  the  open  and  manly  foe,  or  to  the  not  less 
dangerous  insinuations  of  the  disavowed  opponent.55 

But  the  most  fatal  blow  to  Canning’s  ministry  was  struck 
by  Earl  Grey ;  between  him  and  Canning  there  had  been  a 
feud  for  many  years5  standing,  envenomed  by  the  ridicule, 
the  sneers,  the  lampoons,  and  the  epigrams,  with  which  the 
witty  commoner  had  assailed  the  stoic  peer ;  to  these  attacks 
the  noble  earl  had  replied  with  lofty  scorn  and  studied  con¬ 
tempt  ;  his  position,  indeed,  was  almost  isolated ;  universally 
venerated,  he  was  for  many  years  little  loved.  There  was  a 
stern  and  almost  repulsive  severity  in  Earl  Grey’s  politics, 
which  rendered  him  averse  to  all  compliance  and  compromise. 
Like  Chatham,  “  he  stood  alone,  and  he  was  able  to  stand 
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alone.”  When  he  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  take  a 
part  in  the  debates  on  the  new  administration,  his  position 
was  singularly  painful.  Before  him,  and  parted  from  him, 
were  some  of  the  best  chiefs  of  that  party  of  which  he  had 
been  long  the  recognized  leader ;  around  him  were  the  men 
to  whom  he  had  been  most  strongly  opposed  during  his 
political  life,  and  with  whom  he  felt  that  he  had  no  one 
principle  or  sympathy  in  common.  He  was  a  chieftain 
without  followers,  and  he  rose  to  expose  the  worthlessness  of 
the  new  leader,  to  whom  those  followers  had  transferred 
their  allegiance.  To  find  a  parallel  for  the  eloquent  invective 
which  he  directed  against  Canning,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
days  of  Demosthenes ;  it  was  one  gushing  tide  of  withering 
sarcasm,  deepened  and  strengthened  by  a  melancholy  nowhere 
definitely  expressed,  but  everywhere  present.  He  indicated 
the  beneficial  measures  which  it  had  been  the  earnest  desire 
of  his  soul  to  confer  upon  his  country,  and  while  he  pointed 
to  Canning,  as  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  these  measures, 
he  alluded  feelingly  to  the  fading  of  the  hopes  which  he  had 
formed  of  working  them  out  himself.  The  effect  of  the 
speech  was  as  decisive  as  Lord  Chatham’s  declaration  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Eockingham  administration,  and  Canning 
never  recovered  from  its  effects.  Hardly  less  injurious  was 
the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  success  in  making  such  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  a  bill  for  modifying  the  Corn-Laws  as  led  to  its 
abandonment.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  sufficiently 
curious,  and  the  course  they  took  made  some  change  in  the 
political  position  of  Mr.  Peel. 

The  measure  for  amending  the  Corn  Laws  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Lord  Liverpool’s  cabinet,  and  was  supported  in  its 
early  stages  by  the  ex-ministers  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Canning’s 
friends.  When,  however,  it  was  committed,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  having,  as  he  asserted,  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Hu-'- 
kisson,  moved  and  carried  an  amendment  absolutely  pro- 
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hibiting  warehoused  corn  to  be  taken  out  of  bond  until  the 
average  price  of  corn  amounted  to  sixty-six  shillings  per 
quarter.  The  principle  of  the  bill  being  adverse  to  all  pro¬ 
hibition,  this  clause,  which  established  a  partial  prohibition, 
was  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  measure.  Mr.  Huskisson 
at  once  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  pointing  out  the 
way  in  which  he  had  been  misrepresented  by  his  Grace,  but 
the  Duke  averred  that  he  had  stated  the  matter  correctly,  and 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  was  brought  to  per¬ 
ceive  and  acknowledge  his  error.  But  though  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  confessed  himself  mistaken,  he  resolved  to 
persevere  in  his  amendment,  though  it  destroyed  the  principle 
of  a  bill  to  which  he  had  previously  given  his  sanction  as 
a  member  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  cabinet.  The  peers,  hostile  to 
a  free  importation  of  food,  and  those  politically  opposed  to 
Canning,  readily  gave  him  their  support,  and  when  Lord 
Goderich  moved  the  omission  of  the  amended  clause  on  the 
bringing  up  of  the  report,  he  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
eleven.  The  bill  was  consequently  abandoned,  and  a  tempo¬ 
rary  measure  was  introduced,  to  meet  any  difficulty  which 
might  follow  from  a  sudden  rise  of  prices,  or  an  unfavourable 

harvest. 

In  introducing  the  resolutions  on  which  this  temporary 
expedient  was  founded,  Canning  made  a  bitter  allusion  to 
the  obvious  motives  which  had  dictated  the  conduct  of  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  “  I  can  conceive”  said  he, 
“  no  species  of  faction  more  inexcusable,  more  blamable,  or 
more  wicked,  than  that  which  would  make  a  subject,  touch¬ 
ing  the  vital  interests  and  involving  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  community,  a  ground  for  exciting  party  feelings  or 
exasperating  political  animosities.”  In  a  subsequent  part  of 
his  speech  he  observed,  “As  I  presume  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  not  so  reduced  as  to  abjure  what  its  members  have 
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declared  to  be  necessary  principles,  to  rescind  their  deliberate 
resolutions,  and  to  throw  away  as  waste  paper,  that  bill  which 
they  have  so  much,  so  carefully  considered,  merely  because 
in  a  certain  assembly,  which  for  many  reasons  is  entitled  to 
our  respect,  they  did  not  happen  to  be  entertained  with  that 
courtesy  which  might  have  been  expected,  but  were  made  the 
subject  of  an  amendment,  which  not  merely  went  to  rescind 
what  we  had  enacted,  but  to  introduce  principles  that,  besides 
being  new,  were  positively  contrary  to  what  we  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  necessary, — let  the  House  themselves  feel  this 
as  they  may, — if  there  be  a  single  spark  of  pride  or  of 
shame  in  it,  they  will  not  submit  to  it.” 

Mr.  Peel,  in  seconding  Canning’s  motion,  undertook  the 
very  delicate  task  of  vouching  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
motives.  “If,”  said  he,  “any  gentleman  should  think  that 
the  amendment  proposed  by  my  noble  friend,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  connected  with  any 
purpose  of  a  political  nature,  or  still  less  with  any  purposes 
of  party  or  faction,  I  declare  upon  my  honour,  that  I  believe 
such  an  impression  to  be  totally  erroneous.  I  believe  that 
my  noble  friend  having  supported  government  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  bill,  and  having  voted  for  its  second  reading 
when  its  principles  were  discussed,  proposed  his  amendment 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  that  which  he  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  real  object  of  the  bill,  and  to  remedy  a  defect 
which  he  thought  he  perceived  in  it.  I  believe  that  he  made 
his  proposition  on  a  misconstruction  of  what  had  passed 
between  Mr.  Huskisson  and  himself ;  and  that  when  he  made 
his  suggestion,  he  really  thought  that  suggestion  was  not 
dissented  from  by  that  right  honourable  gentleman.  I  say,  I 
believe  this,  because  if  the  noble  Duke  intended  to  have  made 
that  amendment  the  means  of  an  opposition  to  the  government, 
I  do  think  that  I  should  have  heard  of  it  previously,  and  that 
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the  first  intimation  I  had  of  the  amendment  would  not  have 
been  on  the  morning  of  the  day  after  that  on  which  it  had 
been  carried. 

There  was  something  very  disingenuous  in  this  defence  : 
Peel  replied  to  a  charge  which  had  never  been  made  against 
the  Duke.  It  was  never  said  that  in  the  first  instance  he  was 
actuated  by  party  spirit ;  but  he  was  blamed  for  pertinaciously 
“  persevering  in  the  course  which  he  had  begun  ”  after  his 
amendment,  carried  by  the  aid  of  an  acknowledged  mistake 
and  misrepresentation,  had  been  seized  as  a  useful  engine  for 
party  purposes.  Sir  John  Newport  expressd  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country  when  he  declared  that  “  no  man  living 
could  lay  his  hand  on  his  breast  and  say — knowing  the  events 
which  had  recently  taken  place — that  party  feelings  did  not 
enter  into  the  proceedings  which  had  been  adopted.”  To  this. 
Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  made  the  whimsical  reply,  that  such 
a  charge  ought  not  to  be  made  against  the  Duke  on  the  18tli 
of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  then  a  zealous  advocate  of  Pree 
Trade,  but  since,  as  Lord  Ashburton,  one  of  the  most  obsti¬ 
nate  supporters  of  monopoly,  said,  “As  to  the  noble  Duke, 
whose  name  has  been  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion,  I  must  say,  that  I  feel  so  deep  a  veneration  for  his 
character,  so  deep  a  conviction  of  the  immense  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  which  his  country  owes  to  him,  that  on  any  occasion  I 
should  hesitate  before  I  ventured  to  pronounce  the  slightest 
opinion  to  affect  his  integrity  or  understanding.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  when  I  see  no  less  than 
five  of  the  late  ministers,  all  of  whom  had,  while  in  office, 
concurred  in  and  approved  of  the  measure  which  was  passed 
by  this  House  and  sent  to  the  other  House — when  I  see  all 
of  them,  when  out  of  office,  turn  round  and  strangle  that  very 
measure,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  right  honourable  member 
for  Oxford,  that  all  this  is  done  from  an  entirely  honest  feel- 
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ing  :  more  especially  as  tlie  amendment,  by  means  of  which 
they  have  effected  their  object,  is  the  most  foolish  and  absurd, 
and  the  most  inoperative  for  any  good  purpose,  that  ever  was 
proposed  to  be  introduced  into  any  bill  that  ever  came  before 
parliament.” 

The  reputation  and  authority  which  Alexander  Baring  then 
possessed  in  the  country,  gave  such  weight  to  this  merited 
rebuke,  that  Peel  could  only  attempt  to  lessen  its  importance, 
by  another  reference  to  the  battle  of  W aterloo  !  Such  a 
course  of  defence  amounted  to  a  confession  that  the  Duke 
had  been  betrayed  into  errors  which  the  laurels  of  Waterloo 
were  required  to  hide.  Mr.  Huskisson  then  enteied  into  an 
elaborate  explanation  of  the  real  or  supposed  mistake,  and 
directed  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  question  was  not  about 
the  original  error,  but  about  perseverance  after  the  error  had 
been  detected ;  and  Canning  at  the  close  of  the  debate  boldly 
declared  his  conviction  that  “  the  Duke  of  W ellington  had 
been  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others.” 

The  debate  on  the  new  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords 
gave  the  Duke  of  Wellington  an  opportunity  of  disclaiming 
factious  motives,  and  explaining  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Huskisson ;  but  it  was  more  remarkable  for  Earl  Grey’ s 
second  attack  on  Canning,  whom  he  represented  as  an  enemy 
to  the  constitutional  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords,  declar¬ 
ing,  that  for  his  own  part  “he  would  stand  by  his  order.” 

On  the  2d  of  July  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  Mr. 
Canning,  whose  health  had  been  long  in  a  delicate  state,  went 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  villa  at  Chiswick  for  change  of 
air.  B  at  disease  soon  increased ;  inflammation  commenced, 
and  advanced  with  a  rapidity  which  set  art  at  defiance,  and 
he  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August,  depriving 
Europe  of  its  most  able  statesman,  and  the  British  parliament 
of  its  finest  orator.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
formal  analysis  of  Canning’s  character;  Englishmen  will 
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always  remember  him  as  a  public  servant  who,  in  the  capacity 
of  Foreign  Secretary,  proudly  maintained  the  honour  and 
asserted  the  dignity  of  the  country  among  the  nations ;  and 
they  well  remember  him  as  having  done  that,  than  which  the 
world  presents  no  nobler  exploit — as  having  made  himself, 
by  the  mere  force  of  talent,  prime  minister  of  England.  The 
feelings  of  the  country  for  his  loss  were  so  truthfully  and 
beautifully  expressed  in  the  lines  on  Canning’s  death,  written 
by  Lord  Morpeth,  that  we  gladly  give  them  insertion : 


Canning  is  dead!  I  heard  the  sound  and  cried, 

Let  funeral  splendours  wait  on  him  who  died — 

Let  all  the  land  he  lived  to  serve  and  save 
Heap  gorgeous  honour  round  his  patriot  grave. 

I  stood  beside  his  tomb  ;  as  choral  strain 
Peal’d  through  the  aisle  above  the  mourning  train, 
But  purer,  holier,  seemed  to  rise  above 
The  silent  sorrow  of  a  people’s  love. 

No  bannered  scroll,  no  trophied  car  was  there, 

No  gleaming  arms,  no  torch’s  murky  glare  ; 

The  plain  and  decent  homage  best  defined 
The  simple  tenour  of  his  mighty  mind. 

His  hard-earned,  self-acquired,  enduring  fame 
Needs  not  what  wealth  may  buy,  dr  birth  may  claim  ; 
His  words,  his  deeds,  no  storied  urns  confine — 

The  page  of  England’s  glory  is  their  shrine. 

Are  others  wanting  ?  Mark  the  dawn  of  peace 
That  gilds  the  struggle  of  regenerate  Greece ! 

On  Lisbon’s  heights  see  Britain’s  flag  unfurl’d, 

See  Freedom  bursting  o’er  an  infant  world. 

Ask  ye  how  some  have  loved,  how  all  revere  ? 

Survey  the  group  that  bend  around  his  bier — 

Read  well  the  heaving  breast,  the  stifled  moan — 
Kings  with  their  kingdoms  could  not  win  that  groan. 

Away  !  a  scene  like  this  brooks  no  control ; 

Theme  of  my  lyre  and  master  of  my  soul, 

In  dreams  more  wrapt  than  ever  bard  has  sung 
How  my  young  fancy  on  his  accents  hung ! 
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Others  they  tell,  more  terribly  sublime 
Have  hurled  their  thunder  against  fraud  and  crime  ; 
Could  harping  seraphs  charm  our  earthly  sphere 
While  he  but  spoke,  I  had  not  wished  to  hear. 

His  was  the  high,  indomitable  zeal 
The  spirit  to  aspire,  the  heart  to  feel ; 

The  mind  with  every  brilliant  treasure  stored 
So  vast,  so  mild,  so  feared,  and  so  adored, 

Disease  unnerved  him,  calumny  assailed, 

His  labours  paused  not,  nor  his  spirit  quailed  j 

In  the  last  tortures  of  its  frail  abode 

His  heart  was  turned  to  England  and  to  God. 


Lord  Goderich  succeeded  as  premier,  and  constructed  a 
very  incongruous  cabinet  which  finally  stood  as  follows — 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury . 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer . 

Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs . 

Secretary  for  War  and  Colonies . 

Secretary  for  the  Home  Department . 

Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  . 

Lord  Chancellor  . 

President  of  the  Council . 

Lord  Privy  Seal  . 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer 

of  the  Navy  . 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control . 

Secretary  at  War . 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  . 

Master  of  the  Mint  . 

Surveyor  of  Woods  and  Forests . 

Commander-in-Chief . 


Lord  Goderich 
Mr.  Herries 
Lord  Dudley  and  Ward 
Mr.  Huskisson 
Marquis  of  Lansdowno 
Marquis  of  Anglesey 
Lord  Lyndhurst 
Duke  of  Portland 
Earl  of  Carlisle 

Mr.  C.  Grant 
Mr.  C.  Wynn 
Lord  Palmerston 
Lord  Bexley 
Mr.  Tierney 
Mr.  S.  Bourne 
Duke  of  Wellington. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  returned  to  office  at  the  king’s 
request.  Two  difficulties  had  presented  themselves  in  the 
re-construction  of  the  cabinet :  the  Whig  section  of  the 
ministry  wished  to  bring  Lord  Holland  into  office,  but  the 
proposal  was  over-ruled,  as  is  generally  believed,  by  the  stem 
refusal  of  the  king  himself.  The  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  refused  by  Tierney,  Huskisson,  and  Sturges 
Bourne;  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Herries  was  so  odious  to 
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the  Whigs,  that  Lord  Lansdowne,  on  hearing  of  it,  immedi¬ 
ately  tendered  his  resignation,  and  was  with  difficulty  per¬ 
suaded  to  remain  in  office. 

The  efforts  of  Canning  in  behalf  of  Greece  are  alluded  to 
in  the  lines  of  Lord  Morpeth  already  quoted ;  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  his  exertions,  the  representatives  of  Russia, 
France,  and  England  had  presented  a  strong  remonstrance 
to  the  Sublime  Porte,  against  the  cruelties  practised  in  the 
Morea,  and  offered  their  mediation  between  the  Sultan  and 
his  Greek  subjects.  These  proposals  having  been  regulated 
by  the  court  of  Constantinople,  a  treaty  between  the  three 
powers  was  signed  at  London,  on  the  6th  of  J uly,  for  “  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  the  sanguinary  contest,  which  by  delivering 
up  the  Greek  provinces,  and  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  to 
the  disorders  of  anarchy,  produced  daily  fresh  impediments  to 
the  commerce  of  the  European  states,  not  only  exposing  the 
subjects  of  the  contracting  powers  to  considerable  losses,  but 
rendering  necessary  burdensome  measures  of  suppression  and 
protection.”  This  treaty  was  communicated  to  the  Porte, 
and  it  was  added,  that  unless  an  armistice  should  be  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  mediation  of  “the  three  powers”  accepted, 
“  the  allied  courts  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  recurring 
to  such  measures  as  they  should  judge  most  efficacious  for 
putting  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which  was  become  incom¬ 
patible  even  with  the  true  interests  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
with  the  security  of  commerce  in  general,  and  with  the 
perfect  tranquillity  of  Europe.” 

The  ambassadors  waited  till  the  10th  of  September,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  favourable  answer,  but  finding  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Sultan  would  listen  to  no  terms,  they  sent 
orders  to  the  admirals  of  the  allied  squadrons  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  to  prevent  succours  and  supplies  from  being  sent 

to  the  Turkish  forces  in  the  Morea. 

✓ 

While  the  result  of  the  negociations  was  uncertain,  an 
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Egyptian  fleet  arrived  at  tlie  Morea,  and  was  permitted  by 
Admiral  Codrington  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Navarino,  and 
there  it  was  strictly  blockaded  so  soon  as  the  directions  of 
the  ambassadors  were  received.  The  fearful  ravages  and 
butcheries  of  the  Turks  were  continued  on  land  until  the 
allied  admirals  resolved  to  enter  Navarino,  and  by  overawing 
the  Turkish  fleet  to  compel  Ibrahim  Pacha  to  consent  to  an 
armistice.  The  Turks,  not  very  well  comprehending  the 
nature  of  this  arrangement,  fired  on  the  allies,  and  a  battle 
commenced,  which  continued  with  unabated  fury  for  four 
hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
fleets  had  disappeared;  the  bay  of  Navarino  was  covered 
with  their  wrecks;  only  a  few  of  the  smaller  vessels  and 
some  battered  hulks  escaped  into  the  security  of  the  inner 
harbour. 

The  Tory  part  of  Lord  Goderich’s  'cabinet  had  never 
cordially  approved  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  because  they 
looked  upon  the  Greeks  as  rebels  against  their  lawful  sove¬ 
reign  ;  their  dislike  of  interference  was  much  aggravated  by 
the  account  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,  which  they  strenuously 
condemned,  whilst  the  Whigs  hailed  the  result  as  a  triumph 
of  civilisation.  Under  those  circumstances  Lord  Goderich 
sought  means  of  strengthening  his  cabinet,  and  prepared,  if 
possible,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  Whig  section.  The 
Tory  ministers  discovered  the  tendencies  of  the  piemier,  and 
prepared  to  thwart  him  so  soon  as  an  opportunity  would  offer. 
They  had  not  long  to  wait.  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  compliance 
with  a  pledge  which  Mr.  Canning  had  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  little  before  his  death,  prepared  to  nominate  a 
finance  committee,  and  proposed  as  its  chairman,  Lord 
Althorp.  Mr.  Herries,  who  suspected  that  acquiescence  in 
this  appointment  of  a  Whig  nobleman,  though  to  an  office  of 
little  importance,  would  open  the  way  for  the  admission  of 
Lord  Holland  to  the  cabinet,  refused  to  consent,  and  finally 
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sent  in  his  resignation.  Lord  Goderich  felt  that  he  must  now 
take  a  decided  course ;  he  must  either  have  approximated 
closer  to  the  Whigs,  or  fallen  hack  on  the  Tories.  He  had 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  abilities  for  either  course,  and  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1828,  he  broke  up  his  ministry. 

The  king  immediately  requested  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  form  a  ministry;  a  task  which  he  accomplished  with  little 
difficulty,  and  we  shall  give  the  list  of  the  members  of  his 
ministry  before  offering  a  few  comments  on  its  formation  and 
composition : — ■ 

Cabinet — 

First  Lord  of  tlie  Treasury . 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer . 

Lord  Chancellor  . 

President  of  the  Council . 

Lord  Privy  Seal  . 

Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs . 

Secretary  for  Colonies . 

Secretary  for  Home  Department 

Master  of  the  Mint  . 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Secretary  at  War . 

Not  of  th 

Lord  High  Admiral . 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland . 

Secretary  for  Ireland  . 

It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  ministry  was  almost 
entirely  restored  to  what  it  had  been  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Liverpool.  Some  little  surprise  was  felt  at  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  taking  upon  himself  the  office  of  premier 
after  having  so  recently  declared  that  “he  would  be  mad  to 
think  of  such  a  thing  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
did  so  in  compliance  with  the  personal  request  of  the  king, 
who,  wearied  out  by  the  tiresome  feebleness  of  Lord  Gode¬ 
rich,  was  anxious  above  all  things  to  have  a  strong  ministiy. 


.  Duke  of  Wellington 

.  Mr.  Goulburn 

.  Lord  Lyndliurst 

. .  Earl  Bathurst 

.  Lord  Ellenborough 

.  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward 

.  Mr.  Huskisson 

.  Mr.  Peel 

.  Mr.  Herries 

.  Viscount  Melville 

.  Mr.  Grant 

.  Lord  Palmerston. 

Cabinet — 

.  Duke  of  Clarence 

.  Marquis  of  Anglesey 

.  Mr.  W.  Lamb. 
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Mr.  Goulburn  was  a  better  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
than  either  Herries  or  Robinson ;  though  not  an  accomplished 
orator,  he  was  a  ready  speaker ;  and  he  was  not  above  the 
toil  of  making  himself  master  of  practical  details.  He  was 
more  of  a  working  financier  than  of  a  statesman,  and  he  never 
attempted  to  go  beyond  his  range. 

There  were  many  of  the  old  Tory  party  much  annoyed  at 
the  exclusion  of  Lord  Eldon  from  the  cabinet,  and  the  ex- 
Chancellor  himself  felt  that  he  had  been  rather  slighted. 
Peel  addressed  him  a  letter,  which  we  suspect  was  far  from 
allaying  his  displeasure.  We  insert  a  copy  of  it,  as  proving 
that  Peel,  like  Talleyrand,  is  able  to  make  use  of  language 
to  conceal  his  thoughts. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Eldon. 

“  Whitehall  Gardens,  Jan.  26th,  1828. 

“My  dear  Lord  Eldon, — It  was  not  until  this  day  that 
my  appointment  to  the  office  of  Home  Secretary  of  State  was 
completed  by  my  taking  the  oaths  in  Council. 

“  My  first  act  is  to  express  to  you  my  deep  regret  that  any 
circumstances  should  have  occurred,  carrying  with  them  the 
remotest  appearance  of  a  separation  from  you  in  public  life. 
All  the  impressions  of  affectionate  regard  and  esteem  for  you, 
derived  from  long  and  unreserved  intercourse,  are  much  too 
deeply  engraven  on  my  mind  to  be  ever  effaced  or  weakened. 

“  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  uniform  kindness  I  have 
experienced  from  you  from  my  first  entrance  into  public  life, 
proud  of  having  possessed  your  confidence,  and  most  anxious 
to  retain,  without  reference  to  politics,  your  personal  good¬ 
will  and  esteem. 

“  My  return  to  public  life  has  been  no  source  of  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  me.  In  common  with  the  Duke  of  W ellington,  hitherto 
at  least  I  have  had  nothing  to  contemplate  but  painful  sacri¬ 
fices,  so  far  as  private  feelings  are  concerned. 
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“  For  the  last  ten  days,  except  when  I  was  compelled  to 
disregard  the  commands  of  my  physician,  I  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  call  on  you 
very  soon.  It  shall  be  the  first  visit  I  pay. 

“  With  the  sinccrcst.  prayer  for  your  health,  and  that  every 
comfort  and  happiness  may  attend  you,  believe  me,  my  dear 
Lord  Eldon,  with  true  esteem  and  affection,  most  faithfully 
yours,  Robert  Peel. 

“  The  Itight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Eldon,”  &c. 

Lyndlmrst,  however,  was  one  of  the  Tory  section  of  Lord 
Goderich’s  cabinet,  and  foremost  in  resisting  the  proposed 
introduction  of  additional  Whigs  into  that  unhappy  ministry. 
He,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  had  indeed  hastened  its 
overthrow  by  threatening  to  acquaint  the  king  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  with  which  its  distracted  councils  menaced  the  nation. 
Besides,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  well  able  to  appreciate 
Lyndhurst’s  energies  and  talents,  which  were  probably  the 
more  highly  valued  by  his  Grace,  as  the  exertion  of  them  was 
not  likely  to  be  impeded  by  any  very  delicate  scruples. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  nobleman  so  utterly  inefficient  as  Lord  Bathurst 
to  any  office;  he  had,  however,  been  too  long  connected  with 
Lord  Liverpool’s  ministry  to  be  passed  over,  and  lie  was 
placed  where  he  could  do  little  harm  and  little  good.  Lord 
Ellcnborough  owed  his  appointment  to  the  personal  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Duke,  who  has  always  exhibited  a  marked  affec¬ 
tion  for  that  eccentric  nobleman. 

Four  of  Mr.  Canning’s  friends  remained  in  office,  but  of 
these  Lords  Dudley  and  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Grant,  were 
believed  not  to  have  been  pleased  with  the  Whiggish  tenden¬ 
cies  of  Lord  Goderich.  The  contrary  was  the  case  with 
Huskisson ;  he  had  courted  the  friendship  of  the  Marquis  of 
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Lansdowne  with  an  eagerness  which  he  tools  no  pains  to  con¬ 
ceal;  it  was  he  who  had  proposed  Lord  Althorp  as  chairman 
on  the  finance  committee ;  and,  more  than  all,  at  the  time 
of  Canning’s  death,  he  had  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel  to  the  deceased  minister  in 
very  unmeasured  terms.  He  thus  exposed  himself  to  the 
bitter  sarcasm  of  Viscountess  Canning,  who  reproached  him 
with  having  joined  “  the  murderers  of  his  friend,  her  hus¬ 
band.”  The  Whigs,  without  directly  accusing  him  of 
treachery,  treated  him  with  coldness  and  asperity;  Mr.  (since 
Lord)  Stanley,  who  had  held  the  office  of  Under-Secretary 
of  the  Colonies,  refused  to  accompany  his  chief  in  his  adhe¬ 
sion  to  the  Wellington  administration,  and  stated  his  reasons 
in  a  speech  of  caustic  severity,  in  which  some  feelings  of 
anger,  for  haring  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived,  were  largely 
mingled  with  contempt.  A  very  large  section  of  the  Tories, 
including  monopolists  of  every  class,  viewed  the  accession  of 
Huskisson  to  the  cabinet  with  undisguised  hostility,  and  he 
was  far  from  being  cordially  welcome  to  several  of  his  new 
colleagues.  Herries  detested  him,  Goulburn  disliked  him, 
and  Peel  was  disposed  to  regard  him  as  a  rival.  A  more 
unhappy  existence  cannot  well  be  imagined  than  that  of 
Huskisson  during  his  short  tenure  of  office  under  the  Wel¬ 
lington  administration. 

So  much  importance  was  attached  to  Peel,  that  for  some 
weeks  it  was  believed  that  he  would  be  virtually  the  premier, 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  have  only  the  nominal 
guidance.  Hence,  for  some  weeks,  the  ministry  was  called 
“  The  Peel  and  Wellington  cabinet;”  but,  before  many 
months  elapsed,  the  order  of  these  names  was  reversed;  it 
became  the  ^  Wellington  and  Peel  cabinet,  and  sometimes 
the  name  of  Peel  was  omitted.  It  was,  however,  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  he  was  the  chief  strength  of  the  cabinet. 
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and,  indeed,  the  government  had  no  other  person  able  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  array  of  talent 
possessed  by  the  Whigs. 

There  was  something  of  a  malicious  jest  in  the  appointment 
of  Herries  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint.  Tierney  had  held 
the  place  under  Lord  Goderich’s  administration,  and  his 
Whig  feelings  had  come  into  frequent  collision  with  the  Tory 
predilections  of  Herries.  If  Tierney  felt  any  mortification  at 
the  loss  of  office,  it  was  certain  to  be  aggravated  by  having- 
such  a  successor.  At  the  same  time,  the  placing  of  Herries 
in  such  a  post,  after  he  had  held  the  far  more  important  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  seemed  very  like  a  covert 
satire  on  the  helpless  feebleness  exhibited  by  Lord  Goderich 
in  his  distribution  of  office. 

Lord  Melville’s  proper  and  coveted  place  was  the  Admiralty; 
but  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  dismiss  too  uncere¬ 
moniously  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence ;  a 
decent  interval  was  allowed  to  elapse,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  eccentricities  of  his  Royal  Highness  afforded 
excuses  sufficiently  plausible  to  justify  the  change. 

The  removal  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  by  his  own  brother — and  a  brother  who 
owed  to  him  all  the  circumstances  which  facilitated  his 
advancement  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career — excited  much 
wonder  at  the  time,  and  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained 
to  the  present  hour.  Looking  at  the  public  lives  of  the  two 
brothers,  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley 
sacrificed  himself,  his  hopes,  his  prospects,  and  perhaps  his 
duties,  to  secure  the  advancement  of  his  brother  Arthur 
but  there  is  as  yet  nothing  before  the  public  to  show  that 
the  said  Arthur,  when  Duke  of  Wellington,  manifested  the 
slightest  sense  of  gratitude  towards  the  Marquis  of  Wel¬ 
lesley.  There  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  something  very 
indelicate  in  the  unceremonious  removal  of  the  Marquis  of 
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Wellesley  from  the  government  of  Ireland ;  but  perhaps 
delicacy  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  one,  who  having 
placed  a  mother  and  a  mistress  on  the  pension-list,  assigned 
the  larger  salary  to  the  latter. 

The  Peel  and  Wellington  ministry,  with  all  its  defects, 
was  very  acceptable  to  the  nation.  After  the  first  burst  of 
enthusiasm  on  Canning’s  accession,  there  arose  painful  doubts 
as  to  the  possibility  of  his  conducting  the  government.  His 
death  put  an  end  to  doubt,  for  no  one  ever  believed  that  Lord 
Goderich’s  ministry  had  any  elements  of  vitality.  On  all 
sides  there  was  an  anxiety  to  give  the  new  cabinet  a  fair  trial, 
and  from  the  English  press  it  received  even  more  unani¬ 
mous  support  than  had  been  accorded  to  Canning. 

There  were,  however,  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction,  rather 
felt  than  expressed,  in  many  influential  quarters.  Lord 
Eldon’s  discontent  was  not  concealed ;  his  character  of  the 
ministry  is  well  known :  “  It  is  better  than  the  last,  but  it  is 
not  what  was  wished  and  expected.  It  will  be  supported,  but 
not  cordially.” 

Rumour  at  the  time,  and  more  trustworthy  records  since, 
aver  that  the  Marchioness  of  Conyngham  had  a  greater  share 
in  the  ministerial  arrangements  than  under  a  constitutional 
form  of  government  ought  to  be  allowed  to  ladies  occupying 
her  position  \  to  her  influence  Lord  Eldon  ascribed  his  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  cabinet,  where  he  expected  to  have  at  least 
occupied  the  place  of  Lord  Bathurst.  The  published  letters 
of  the  ex-Chancellor  show  how  strongly  this  opinion  was 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  opinion  was  not  groundless. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  Peel  that  he  came  into  office 
without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  indebted  to  the  female 
influence  to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  have  reason  to 
know  that  he  was  not  personally  acceptable  to  the  king,  and 
we  have  proofs  that  he  never  stooped  to  conciliate  any  of 
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those  whose  charms  and  compliances  had  established  an 
influence  over  the  royal  mind.  Though  not  “  borne  into  office 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  people/-’  he  was,  by  something  more 
than  tacit  acquiescence,  recognized  as  “  the  minister  of  the 
people.’-’  He  felt  equally  the  pride  and  the  responsibility  of 
his  position,  and  never  did  he  stand  higher  in  public  esti¬ 
mation — never  was  a  brighter  career  of  glory  open  before  him 
— and  never  had  he  larger  opportunities  of  doing  good,  than 
at  the  moment  when  he  succeeded  Canning  as  ministerial 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Seven  months  of  exclusion 
from  office  had  luckily  given  him  but  few  opportunities  of  dis¬ 
playing  his  tactics  as  a  leader  of  opposition;  and  these  few 
had  been  far  from  raising  his  character.  "We  have  dwelt  at 
more  length  on  this  period,  because  we  shall  find  that  the 
opposition  to  which,  as  minister,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 
Peel  has  been  forced  to  succumb,  was  his  own ;  an  opposition 
hastily  organized  against  his  rivals,  but  turned  against  himself 
whenever  he  adopted  any  righteous  measures  which  those 
rivals  had  proposed. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


WELLINGTON  AND  PEEL  ADMINISTRATION - THE  REPEAL  OF 

THE  TEST  AND  CORPORATION  ACTS. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  English  that  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Canning,  and  more  especially  Mr.  Huskisson,  had  com¬ 
promised  their  reputation  by  taking  office  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington;  the  Persian  proverb  was  quoted,  that  they 
had  consented  “  to  eat  dirt  and  their  new  associates  seemed 
by  no  means  anxious  to  spare  them  mortification.  In  the 
very  speech  from  the  throne,  the  battle  of  Navarino,  so 
obviously  the  result  of  Mr.  Canning’s  Eastern  policy,  was 
condemned  as  “  an  untoward  event  j”  and  the  implied  censure 
was  so  tamely  received,  that  the  brother  of  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  Canning’s  cabinet,  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  seconded 
the  address  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  thus  adopted  the 
implied  censure  on  the  policy  of  his  brother  Charles  and  of 
Mr.  Huskisson.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  worse  remained 
behind.  His  change  of  office  imposed  on  Huskisson  the 
necessity  of  being  re-elected  for  Liverpool ;  he  had  to  explain 
to  his  constituents  his  acceptance  of  office  under  those  who 
had  been  the  most  vehement  of  Canning’s  opponents,  and  he 
pleaded  as  his  apology  that  he  had  received  “guarantees” 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  the  continuance  of  that 
course  of  policy  to  which  the  former  cabinet  stood  pledged. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  instantly  and  indignantly  disclaimed 
the  pretended  “guarantees he  denied  that  any  such  stipula¬ 
tions  had  been  asked  or  given,  and  in  doing  so  he  showed 
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that  he  was  not  disposed  to  treat  Huskisson’s  feelings  with 
much  tenderness. 

In  the  discussions  that  arose  out  of  these  transactions, 
Mr.  Duncombe  made  a  very  remarkable  statement,  which  it 
will  require  time  to  elucidate  fully.  He  alluded  to  the  secret 
influence  possessed,  or  supposed  to  be  possessed,  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Conyngham,  the  great  money-dealer,  Roths¬ 
child,  and  the  favourite  physician  of  George  IV.,  Sir  William 
Knighton.  “  There  is  a  mystery,”  said  he,  “  altogether  about 
the  late  change,  which  I  hope  yet  to  see  cleared  up,  by  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  which  conceals  persons  of  great  conse¬ 
quence,  corporeal  and  incorporeal.  It  has  been  credibly 
affirmed,  that  there  is  a  mysterious  personage  behind  the 
scenes,  who  concerts,  regulates,  and  influences  every  arrange¬ 
ment.  There  is — deny  it  who  can ! — a  secret  influence  behind 
the  throne,  whose  form  is  never  seen,  whose  name  is  never 
breathed,  who  has  access  to  all  the  secrets  of  the  state,  and 
who  manages  all  the  sudden  springs  of  ministerial  arrange¬ 
ment, — 

‘  At  whose  soft  nod  the  streams  of  honour  flow 
Whose  smiles  all  place  and  patronage  bestow.’ 

Closely  connected  with  this  invisible,  this  incorporeal  person, 
stands  a  more  solid  and  substantial  form — a  new  and  formid¬ 
able  power,  till  these  days  unknown  in  Europe ;  master  of 
unbounded  wealth,  he  boasts  that  he  is  the  arbiter  of  peace 
and  war,  and  that  the  credit  of  nations  depends  upon  his  nod ; 
his  correspondents  are  innumerable ;  his  comiers  outrun  those 
of  sovereign  princes ;  ministers  of  state  are  in  his  pay. 
Paramount  in  the  cabinets  of  continental  Europe,  he  aspires 
to  the  dominion  of  our  own:  even  the  great  Don  Miguel 
himself,  of  whom  we  have  lately  heard  and  seen  so  much,  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  purse  of  this  individual 
before  he  could  take  possession  of  his  throne.  Sir,  that  such 
secret  influences  do  exist  is  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  they  are 
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known  to  have  been  but  too  busy  in  the  underplot  of  the 
recent  revolution.  I  believe  their  object  to  be  as  impure  as 
the  means  by  which  their  power  has  been  acquired,  and 
I  denounce  them,  and  their  agents,  as  unknown  to  the  British 
constitution,  and  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  crown. 
I  trust  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  right  honour¬ 
able  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  (Peel),  will  not 
allow  the  finances  of  this  great  country  to  be  controlled  any 
longer  by  a  Jew,  or  the  distribution  of  the  patronage  of 
the  crown  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  prescriptions  of 
a  physician.” 

Thus  personally  appealed  to,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  could  not 
remain  silent.  After  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  had  caused  the  overthrow  of  Lord  Gode¬ 
rich's  administration,  he  said,  “1  cannot  proceed  further 
•without  noticing  one  or  two  expressions  in  the  speech  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  as  to  the 
mysterious,  incorporeal,  and  incomprehensible  person  or 
being  of  whom  he  spoke — I  do  not  know  where  it  exists. 
I  have  for  some  years  been  in  the  sendee  of  his  Majesty,  and 
I  never  was  aware  that  any  of  the  measures  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  thwarted  by  this  incomprehensible  being,  nor 
have  I  ever  found  that  the  other  more  substantial  personage 
has  interfered,  in  the  way  stated  by  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  with  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country.  As  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  species  of  influence, 
like  that  alluded  to  by  the  honourable  member,  I  cannot 
afford  him  any  explanation  upon  the  point.”  It  was  re¬ 
marked,  that  Peel  spoke  very  coldly  of  Huskisson,  and  left 
to  that  gentleman  the  care  of  his  own  vindication. 

It  devolved  on  Mr.  Peel,  as  ministerial  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  propose  the  finance  committee  which  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  had  promised,  and  he  did  so  in  a  masterly  speech,  exhibit¬ 
ing  great  fairness  and  candour,  a  perfect  mastery  over  details. 
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combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  sound  and  large  prin¬ 
ciples.  “  I  do  not,”  said  he,  “propose  the  appointment  of  this 
committee  from  any  of  the  motives,  or  for  any  of  the  objects, 
which  have  in  the  course  of  the  casual  conversations  that  may 
have  taken  place  in  this  House,  been  sometimes  insinuated 
as  the  motives  to  objects  of  such  appointments.  I  assure  the 
House  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  propose  this  committee  in 
the  reluctant  fulfilment  of  a  pledge  given  by  a  former  govern¬ 
ment.  I  propose  it,  sir,  in  the  deep  conviction  which  I  have 
long  entertained,  and  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  exami¬ 
nations  I  have  recently  made  of  documents  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  this  subject; — I  propose  it  in  the  deliberate 
conviction,  that  the  time  has  at  length  come,  when  we  must 
look  fully  and  fearlessly  at  the  state  of  the  finances  of  this 
country.  I  do  not  propose  this  committee  with  the  object 
insinuated  of  deluding  and  deceiving  the  people  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  and  of  either  procuring  from  it  recommendations  of 
increased  establishments,  or  of  founding  upon  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  this  committee  any  propositions  for  increased  tax¬ 
ation.  I  propose  this  committee  because  I  believe  it  will  fulfil 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  ostensibly  instituted,  and 
because  I  believe,  if  it  shall  honestly  fulfil  them,  the  executive 
government  and  the  country  at  large  will  derive  the  most 
important  benefits  from  its  appointment.” 

It  was  remarked  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Huskisson  was  not 
included  in  the  list  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Peel  declared  that 
Huskisson  had  declined  to  serve;  the  office  could  not  have 
been  very  earnestly  pressed  upon  him,  for  after  a  few  brief 
remarks,  Huskisson  declared  his  readiness  to  attend  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  his  name  was  unanimously,  but  rather  ungra¬ 
ciously,  added  to  the  list. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1828,  Lord  John  Russell  made 
his  long-expected  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor¬ 
poration  acts.  Petitions  in  favour  of  the  measure  had  been 
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presented  from  the  whole  body  of  Protestant  Dissenters;  from 
the  great  hulk  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  whom  Mr.  O’Connell 
had  urged  to  support  the  measure  from  mixed  motives  of 
policy  and  justice;  and  from  very  many  members  of  the 
Established  church.  So  many  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
question  had  been  last  mooted  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  the  topic 
was  in  a  great  measure  new  to  the  House,  and  the  noble  lord 
had  thus  the  opportunity  of  stating  the  great  principles  on 
which  he  proposed  to  legislate  in  all  their  completeness,  with¬ 
out  any  fear  of  being  reproached  for  repeating  matters  already 
familiar  to  his  hearers.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because 
Lord  John  Russell  from  this  time  began  to  be  regarded  as 
the  Whig  rival  of  Mr.  Peel,  we  shall  extract  some  very  strik¬ 
ing  passages  from  this  memorable  and  statesmanlike  oration. 

On  the  subject  of  tests,  he  said,  “  A  religious  test  on 
admission  to  offices  of  the  crown  is,  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  an  absurdity.  It  is  at  best  a  circuitous  mode  of 
ascertaining  a  man’s  political  opinions.  It  is  often  a  very 
false  mode.  For  instance,  in  the  hottest  rage  of  the  wars 
of  the  Reformation,  Queen  Elizabeth  could  trust  the  Roman 
Catholic  peers  with  the  defence  of  the  court  of  England 
against  the  armada  of  Pliilip  II.,  the  great  advocate  of  popery. 
To  take  an  instance  on  the  other  side  from  more  modern 
times  : — during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  Wolfe  Tone  could  have 
taken  any  religious  test  you  could  have  put  to  him  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  imprudence  to  place  him 
in  any  office  of  trust,  and  in  all  likelihood  he  would  have 
joined  the  invading  army.  A  religious  test  is  therefore 
a  bungling  and  fallacious  proof  of  loyalty.  A  man’s  opinions 
arc  known  from  his  conversation,  his  character,  his  associates; 
and  the  best  security  you  can  have  in  the  disposal  of  office 
is  to  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  executive  to  reward  the 
loyal  and  keep  down  the  disaffected.” 

As  an  instance  of  the  absurdity  of  the  test,  he  cited  the 
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following  historical  incident :  “  In  1745;  many  Nonconformists 
came  in,  to  assist  in  supporting  the  government,  and  suppress¬ 
ing  the  rebellion  raised  by  Prince  Charles,  who  attempted  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  throne.  They  acted  most  gallantly 
in  co-operation  with  the  king’s  forces,  and  their  exertions 
were  crowned  with  success.  What  reward  does  the  House 
suppose  was  bestowed  upon  the  men  who  had  defended  the 
king,  maintained  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  vindicated 
the  liberties  of  the  country?  Did  the  crown  shower  orders 
and  honours  on  them  ?  Did  parliament  vote  them  their 
thanks  ?  Did  the  people  express  to  them  their  gratitude  ? 
No  such  thing  :  the  sovereign  gave  them  no  honours,  the 
parliament  no  thanks,  and  the  people  no  gratitude — they 
received  for  their  glorious  services,  from  the  munificence  of 
king,  parliament,  and  people — a  full  and  free  pardon !” 

In  his  peroration,  he  eloquently  deprecated  the  opposition 
with  which  his  motion  was  menaced  by  the  Wellington  and 
Peel  administration.  “  I  have  heard  with  considerable  pain, 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  new  ministry  to  make  this 
a  government  question,  to  array  all  the  power  which  their 
influence  can  muster  against  it.  I  am  sony  to  learn  this ; 
not  on  account  of  the  question  itself,  whose  progress  they 
may  retard,  but  never  can  prevent. — I  am  sorry  to  hear  it, 
because  it  is  an  indication,  on  the  part  of  government,  of  a 
determination  to  resist  the  liberality  which  is  daily  gaining 
ground  in  the  great  mass  of  society.  Whatever  kings  or 
parliaments  may  think  of  their  power,  they  must  more  or  less 
submit  to  be  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
they  five.  The  history  of  the  last  few  years  speaks  aloud 
this  undeniable  truth. — Of  Lord  Liverpool,  his  warmest 
admirers  must  admit  that  the  country  governed  him,  at  least 
as  much  as  he  governed  the  country.  It  was  conformity  to 
this  spirit  that  constituted  all  of  hope  and  fame  that  attached 
to  the  political  character  of  Mr.  Canning — his  name  was 
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great,  because  be  went  along  witb  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Even  the  illustrious  person  now  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty’s 
government,  must  consult  the  same  voice  and  conform  to  the 
same  standard.  That  illustrious  person  is  justly  hailed  as 
the  preserver  of  Portugal,  the  deliverer  of  Spain,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Waterloo — as  one  of  the  greatest  military  chiefs 
his  country  has  ever  produced — that  country  to  whose  grati¬ 
tude  and  admiration  he  is  entitled  by  a  list  of  services  never 
to  be  forgotten.  But  even  he,  with  all  his  fame,  standing 
in  such  a  position  as  few  men  have  ever  stood  in,  with  the 
patronage  of  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  army  in  his 
hands, — an  army  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men, 
attached  to  him  not  merely  by  their  interests  or  professional 
hopes,  but  by  the  memory  of  past  dangers — possessing  the 
confidence,  I  had  almost  said  the  authority,  of  his  sovereign — ■ 
yet  even  he,  with  all  his  character,  with  all  his  patronage, 
with  all  his  power,  must  modify  the  exercise  of  those  several 
qualities,  and  in  the  tone  and  features  of  his  government,  if 
he  would  have  it  last,  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lives.  No  matter  how  great  his  achievements 
or  his  glory,  to  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  has  gone 
abroad,  he  must  bow.  It  is  wisdom  to  do  so  without 
reluctance  or  hesitation, — it  is  wisdom  to  take  his  lessons 
from  the  signs  of  the  hour,  without  waiting  for  the  dictation 
of  necessity,  or  allowing  a  meritorious  body  of  individuals  to 
stand,  year  after  year,  at  the  doors  of  parliament,  asking  for 
what  it  is  a  disgrace  to  have  so  long  refused.  Such  is  the 
line  of  conduct  that  would  best  become  the  government ;  but 
whether  adopted  by  the  government  or  not,  the  House  is 
interested  in  observing  it,  and  by  agreeing  with  the  motion 
with  which  I  shall  conclude,  they  will  but  discharge  their 
duty,  and  render  an  act  of  justice  to  three  millions  of 
fellow-subjects.” 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Huskisson  ir. 
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a  speech  of  obvious  reluctance,  and  which  was  generally 
regarded  as  part  of  the  tribute  in  sacrificing  his  liberal 
opinions,  which  he  paid  for  his  servile  tenure  of  office.  His 
chief  argument  was,  that  the  more  important  question  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  might  be  prejudiced  by  the  proposed 
measure — an  argument  which  was  indignantly  scouted  by  the 
principal  advocates  of  the  Catholics  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  in  opposing  the  motion,  made  a 
remarkable  admission.  “  I  am  not  prepared,”  he  said, 
“to  agree  that  this  question  is  essentially  interwoven  with 
the  protection  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  two  are  so  connected  that  the  Church  of  England 
must  fall,  if  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  are  repealed.” 
He  subsequently  added — “  Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  debate  has  surprised  me  more  than  the  enlarged,  and, 
I  think,  aggravated  account  of  the  practical  grievances  which 
these  acts  impose  upon  the  Dissenters.  I  can  only  say,  that 
so  great  is  my  respect  for  that  large  and  respectable  body 
denominated  Protestant  Dissenters,  that  if  I  could  be  satisfied 
that  they  really  labour  under  such  grievances  as  have  been 
described,  I  should  be  very  strongly  induced  to  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  acts  complained  of.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
the  great  body  of  Dissenters  look  at  them,  together  with 
the  Indemnity  Act,  as  so  great  an  evil  as  honourable  gentle¬ 
men  have  described.”  In  conclusion,  he  said — “  I  confess 
I  am  sorry  that  I  am  called  upon  to  vote  upon  the  question, 
and  heartily  wish  it  had  been  allowed  to  remain  quiescent ; 
practically  offensive,  as  I  am  convinced  it  is,  to  no  one.  All 
intercourse  between  the  Dissenters  and  members  of  the 
Established  Church  has  been  marked  of  late  years  by 
the  most  perfect  cordiality;  and  I  regret  that  any  chance 
should  be  hazarded  by  which  it  is  possible  that  that  temperate 
and  candid  feeling  should  be  weakened.  What  the  issue  of 
the  debate  of  this  night  may  be,  I  cannot  say ;  but  of  this 
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I  am  certain,  that  I  have  entered  into  it  with  every  disposition 
to  assist  and  protect  the  real  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
dissenting  body.  If  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  opposite 
?hall  he  defeated,  any  sentiment  of  triumph  which  I  may 
experience  from  the  success  of  my  own  policy  or  opinions, 
will  be  greatly  abated  by  the  fact,  that  such  a  result  must  be 
attended  with  disappointment  to  a  class  of  persons  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  respect, — I  may  add,  the  warmest  feelings 
of  personal  kindness.” 

Such  a  mode  of  resistance  was  virtually  an  invitation  of 
defeat;  as  such  it  was  viewed  by  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  who 
declared  his  intention  of  supporting  the  motion,  and  at  the 
same  time  felicitated  himself  and  the  House  on  the  future 
concurrence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Peel,  if  the  question  should 
that  night  be  carried.  Lord  J ohn  Russelks  motion  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  a  majority  of  forty-four.  On  the  18th  of  March, 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  formally  adopted  the  bill  as  a  government 
measure,  on  the  condition  that  a  simple  declaration  should  be 
subjected  for  the  sacramental  test;  a  condition  to  which  the 
leading  Liberals  cheerfully  assented. 

The  bill  passed  the  Commons  with  no  further  debate  or 
division ;  and  the  management  of  it  in  the  Lords  was  confided 
to  Lord  Holland,  who  was  supported  by  the  Archbishops  of 
York  and  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Durham, 
and  Chester.  It  was  opposed  by  Lord  Eldon,  who  remarked 
rather  harshly  on  Peeks  sudden  change  of  opinion ;  to  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  replied,  by  referring  to  the  very 
guarded  and  moderate  opposition  which  had  from  the  first 
been  offered  to  the  measure.  The  bill  was  read  a  second 
time  without  any  formal  opposition,  and  very  speedily  became 
law. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  frequent  allusion  had  been  made  to  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion.  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  ultra  High-Church  party,  had 
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rested  much  of  their  opposition  to  the  bill  on  the  consider¬ 
ation  that  it  was  in  truth  but  the  first  step  in  a  course  which 
must  tend  to  the  ultimate  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims. 
Those  of  its  supporters  who  were  adverse  to  the  latter  mea¬ 
sure,  including  many  leaders  of  the  Orange  party  in  Ireland, 
disbelieved  and  denied  that  it  could  have  any  such  tendency. 
On  the  contrary,  they  declared  that  it  would  enable  them 
“  to  unite  Protestants  of  all  denominations  in  a  compact 
phalanx  against  the  encroachments  of  Popery.”  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  took  some  pains  to  show  that  he  could  consis¬ 
tently  vote  for  the  bill,  and  yet  persevere  in  his  hostility  to 
Catholic  Emancipation.  “  There  is  no  person  in  this  House,” 
said  he,  “  whose  feelings  and  sentiments,  after  long  consider¬ 
ation,  are  more  decided  than  mine  are  with  regal’d  to  the 
subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  and  until  I  see  a  great 
change  in  that  question,  I  certainly  shall  oppose  it.”  But, 
in  truth,  the  principle  on  which  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  had  been  maintained  and  carried  through, 
might  be  successfully  pleaded  as  a  justification  for  the  removal 
of  Catholic  disabilities.  The  principle  in  fact  was  this,  that 
dissent  from  the  Established  church  in  matters  of  church- 
government  and  of  doctrine,  ought  in  no  degree  to  affect 
a  man’s  capability  of  being  appointed  to  office;  and  the 
Catholics  might,  and  did,  plausibly  represent  themselves  as 
Dissenters,  not  so  widely  removed  from  the  Anglican  church 
as  many  Protestant  sects.  Animated  by  these  feelings,  the 
Catholics,  both  of  England  and  Ireland,  had  joined  in  peti¬ 
tioning  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts ;  and 
so  soon  as  the  measure  was  carried,  Sir  E.  Burdctt  brought 
forward  his  motion  for  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities. 
The  form  of  his  motion  was  for  “  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  laws  affect¬ 
ing  his  Majesty’s  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.” 
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The  debate  was  very  long  and  very  tame ;  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  said  everything  that  could  be  said  in  favour  of  Eman¬ 
cipation,  and  Sir  Robert  H.  Inglis  made  the  best  speech 
against  it.  Mr.  Peel  spoke  with  obvious  reluctance,  and 
far  less  effectively  than  usual;  and  many  shrewd  observers 
deduced  omens  of  coming  change  from  his  altered  tone.  The 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  six,  and  the  House  having 
at  once  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  it  was  agreed,  “  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  it  is  expedient  to  con¬ 
sider  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  his  Majesty’s  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view 
to  such  a  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment  as  may  be  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  peace  and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the 
stability  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  and  to  the  general 
satisfaction  and  concord  of  all  Iris  Majesty’s  subjects.” 
Instead  of  founding  a  bill  on  these  resolutions,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  that  the  opinions  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  first 
be  ascertained.  It  was  therefore  agreed,  “  that  the  resolution 
should  be  communicated  to  the  Lords  in  conference,  and 
their  Lordships’  concurrence  required,  and  that  a  free  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Lords  should  be  requested  accordingly.”  The 
conference  was  held  on  the  19th  of  May,  the  managers  for 
the  Lords  being,  Earl  Bathurst,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Earl  Grey,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  Earl  of  Eldon, 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Lord  Colchester.  Theso  peers 
having  received  the  resolution,  it  was  forthwith  read  in  the 
House,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the 
9th  of  June. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution,  afforded  some  indications  of  the  ministers 
beginning  to  waver  in  their  resistance.  Lord  Plunkett,  in 
replying  to  him,  said,  “  I  have  listened  with  the  most  pro¬ 
found  attention  to  the  able,  temperate,  and  dignified  state¬ 
ment  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend  who  has  just  taken  his 
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seat.  Part  of  it  I  heard  with  the  most  gratified  feelings, 
because  I  did  think,  and  I  still  hope  I  am  not  mistaken  in 
thinking,  I  saw  in  the  resistance  he  felt  it  necessary  to  make 
to  the  proposition,  some  distant  gleam  of  comfort,  some  secret 
hope,  some  latent  opinion  in  his  own  mind,  that  there  were 
circumstances  and  securities,  if  time  were  given  to  look  after 
them,  and  if  the  search  were  made  at  the  proper  season,  which 
might  render  the  adoption  of  some  measure  in  favour  ot  the 
Catholics  admissible.” 

Some  of  the  expressions  used  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
were  still  more  significant,  particularly  as  he  spoke  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  who  had 
been  long  one  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  the 
Catholic  claims.  “  I  rise,”  said  the  premier,  “  under  extreme 
difficulty  to  address  your  lordships  on  this  important  subject. 
I  feel  particular  concern  at  being  under  the  necessity  of  fol¬ 
lowing  my  noble  relative,  of  stating  that  I  difler  in  opinion 
from  him  whom  I  so  dearly  love,  and  for  Avhose  opinions 
I  entertain  so  much  respect  and  deference.  I  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  consent  to  the  view  which  he  has  taken  of  this  subject, 
hut  shall  proceed  to  state  my  own  opinions,  hoping  that  in 
the  end  the  views  of  my  noble  relative  and  myself  will  not  he 
found  to  differ  in  reality  from  each  other.  I  wish  as  much  as 
my  noble  relation  can  do,  to  see  this  question  brought  to  an 
amicable  conclusion;  although  I  do  not  see  the  means  of 
bringing  it  to  that  conclusion  by  this  resolution.  I  agree 
with  the  noble  and  learned  Earl  (Eldon)  who  has  recently 
addressed  your  Lordships,  that  we  ought  to  see  clear  and 
distinct  securities  given  to  the  state  before  we  give  our  vote 
in  the  affirmative  of  this  question.  My  noble  relative  says, 
that  our  security  will  be  found  in  the  removal  of  the  securi¬ 
ties  which  now  exist.  I  say,  that  the  securities  which  we 
now  enjoy,  and  which  for  a  length  of  time  we  have  enjoyed, 
are  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  our  church  and  state. 
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/  should  be  glad  to  see  the  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
removed ;  but  before  I  can  consent  to  their  removal,  I  must 
see  something  in  their  stead,  which  will  effectually  protect 
our  institutions.” 

The  general  feeling  of  the  friends  of  the  Catholics  on  this 
“  important  admission,”  were  admirably  expressed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  at  the  close  of  the  debate.  “  I  have 
collected  encouragement,”  he  said,  “from  that  important 
admission  from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack 
(Lyndhurst),  that  he  was  aware  of  a  great  difficulty  existing, 
and  out  of  which  he  at  present  saw  no  outlet.  This  admission 
has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  noble  Duke,  so  that  it  will 
not  now  be  denied,  that  the  Catholic  question  has  reduced 
this  country  to  a  state  of  great  difficulty.  This  statement 
having  been  made  by  two  noblemen  so  high  in  the  confidence 
of  their  sovereign,  it  almost  necessarily  follows  that  it  is 
accompanied  with  the  intention  of  looking  to  this  difficulty 
with  a  view  to  its  final  arrangement.” 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  forty-four,  but 
it  was.  the  general  feeling  that  the  ministers  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  some  proposition  for  the  final  settlement  of 
the  question  in  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament. 

While  such  hopes  were  excited  by  what  were  regarded  as 
strong  symptoms  of  liberal  tendencies  in  the  Wellington 
cabinet,  some  changes  which  were  made  in  the  constitution 
of  the  cabinet,  and  which  led  to  the  removal  of  all  Canning’s 
friends  from  office,  served  to  keep  alive  the  confidence  of  the 
more  obstinate  of  the  Tory  party.  Mr.  Huskisson  from  the 
first  had  been  very  uneasy  in  his  seat,  and  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  only  waited  for  some 
plausible  pretext  to  give  him  his  dismissal.  On  the  19th  of 
May,  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  opposition  to  all  his  colleagues,  voted 
for  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  of  the  rotten  borough.  East 
Retford,  to  the  populous  town  of  Birmingham.  Immediately 
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after,  without  giving  himself  anytime  for  a  cool  consideration 
of  the  matter,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  : — 

“  Downing  Street,  Tuesday  Morning,  2  a.m.,  May  20th. 

“  My  msAii  Duke, — After  the  vote  which,  in  regard  to  my 
own  consistency  and  personal  character,  I  have  found  myself, 
from  the  course  of  this  evening’s  debate,  compelled  to  give 
on  the  East  Retford  question;  I  owe  it  to  you  as  the  head  of 
the  administration,  and  to  Mr.  Peel  as  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  lose  no  time  in  affording  you  an  opportunity 
of  placing  my  office  in  other  hands,  as  the  only  means  in  my 
power  of  preventing  the  injury  to  the  king’s  service,  which 
may  ensue  from  the  appearance  of  disunion  in  his  Majesty’s 
councils,  however  unfounded  in  reality,  or  however  unimpor¬ 
tant  in  itself,  the  question  which  has  given  rise  to  this 
appearance. 

“  Regretting  the  necessity  of  troubling  you  with  this  com¬ 
munication,  believe  me,  my  dear  Duke,  ever  truly  yours, 
W.  IIuskisson.” 

The  Duke’s  reply  was  equally  startling  and  characteristic — 

“  London,  May  20th,  1828. 

“My  dear  IIuskisson, — Your  letter  of  two  this  morning, 
which  I  received  at  ten,  has  surprised  me  much,  and  given 
me  great  concern. — I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  lay  it 
before  the  king. — Ever  yours  most  sincerely,  Wellington.” 

Poor  IIuskisson  was  not  prepared  for  such  prompt  mea¬ 
sures  ;  he  commissioned  Lord  Dudley  to  wait  on  the  premier, 
and  inform  him  that  he  had  never  intended  to  resign,  and 
that  such  an  interpretation  of  his  letter  was  “  a  mistake.” 
The  Duke’s  answer  was  laconic  and  significant — “  It  is  no 
mistake — it  can  be  no  mistake — and  it  shall  be  no  mistake.” 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Huskisson  wrote  a  second 
letter  as  follows  : — 
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“  Downing  Street,  Say  20th,  182;?, — half-past  6  p.m. 

"My  dear  Duke, — Hating  understood  from  Lord  Dudley 
and  Lord  Palmerston  tliat  yon  liad  laid  my  letter  of  last 
night  before  the  king,  under  a  different  impression  from  that 
•which  it  was  intended  to  convey,  I  feel  it  due  both  to  you 
and  myself  to  say,  that  my  object  in  writing  that  letter  was, 
not  to  express  any  intentions  of  my  own,  hut  to  relieve  you 
from  any  delicacy  which  you  might  feel  towards  me,  if  you 
should  think  that  the  interests  of  his  Majesty's  service  would 
he  prejudiced  by  my  remaining  in  office  after  giving  a  vote, 
in  respect  to  which,  from  the  turn  which  the  latter  part  of 
the  debate  had  taken,  a  sense  of  personal  honour  left  me  no 
alternative. — Believe  me,  my  dear  Duke,  yours  very  sincerely, 
AY.  Huskisson.” 

The  inexorable  Duke,  however,  persisted  in  maintaining 
that  the  first  letter  was  a  resignation,  and  on  this  point  he 
was  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  explanation  or  remonstrance. 
Huskisson,  however,  persevered  for  a  longer  period  than  was 
consistent  with  a  due  sense  of  personal  dignity,  so  that  he 
placed  himself  before  the  public  in  the  light  of  a  person 
reluctantly  and  ignominiously  expelled  from  office.  The  rest 
of  the  Canning  party  retired  -with  him :  Lord  Dudley  was 
succeeded  as  Foreign  Secretary  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen ; 
Air.  Huskisson’s  place  at  the  Colonial  Office  was  given  to  Sir 
George  Murray ;  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  became  Secretary-at- 
AA  ar  in  place  of  Lord  Palmerston ;  and  Air.  Yescy  Fitzgerald 
succeeded  Air.  Charles  Grant  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  This  last  change,  apparently  the  least  important,  led, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  a  total  alteration  of  the  policy 
of  the  government. 

Air.  Huskisson,  in  explaining  these  circumstances  to  the 
House,  insinuated  that  he  had  been  induced  to  write  his  first 
letter  to  the  Duke  by  the  signs  of  displeasure  which  some  of 
his  colleagues  manifested  for  his  vote  on  the  East  Retford 
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question.  To  Mum  Pool  replied — “  My  right  honourable  friend 
says  lie  saw  looks  that  ho  did  not  1  i k e j  since  he  gave  that  vote, 
from  some  persons,  and  heard  of  observations  being  made  by 
Others,  which  gave  him  great  dissatisfaction.  I  do  not  know 
whether  mine  are  the  looks  which  my  right  honourable  friend 
did  not  like,  but  1  must  say  that  my  right  honourable  friend 
is  very  much  deceived  if  he  supposes  that  I  looked  with  any 
displeasure  upon  the  occasion,  or  that  I  attached  more  than 
a  very  slight  importance  to  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
had  been  expressed.  Knowing  the  understanding  which  pre¬ 
vailed  between  us  upon  the  course  which  was  ultimately  to 
be  adopted,  X  was  prepared  to  meet  my  right  honourable 
friend  with  feelings  very  little  altered.  I  should  have  thought, 
and  I  say  it  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
if  my  right  honourable  friend  had  stated  to  me  the  grounds 
of  the  vote  be  intended  to  give,  before  be  did  give  it.  My 
right  honourable  friend,  however,  proposed  that  the  decision 
upon  the  question  should  be  postponed;  but  [after  what  had 
passed,  1  bad  no  alternative  but  to  press  the  question  to  a 
division.  I  assure  the  House,  and  my  right  honourable  friend, 
that  1  never  preferred  any  complaint  upon  the  subject  of  my 
right  honourable  friend’s  vote  to  any  member  of  the  ministry; 
and  nothing  over  gave  me  more  surprise  than  to  find  that  the 
consequence  of  that  vote  was  a  tender  of  the  resignation  of 
my  right  honourable  friend’s  office.  I  had  never  conveyed 
to  any  one  the  slightest  expression  of  dissatisfaction;  and 
nothing,  I.  repeat,  surprised  me  more  than  that  tender  of 
resignation.” 

lltiskisson  and  his  friends  idways  regarded  this  part  of 
Mr.  Reel’s  speech  us,  what  is  colloquially  termed,  “  too  civil 
by  ball';”  the  frequent  repetition  of  tho  conventional  phrase, 
"right  honourable  friend,”  was  anything  rather  than  an 
evidence  of  sincere  friendship;  and  the  bint  about  tho  neglect 
of  previous  consultation  really  touched  the  root  of  the  matter. 
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In  plain  truth,  both  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel 
thought,  and  had  thought  for  some  time,  that  Mr.  Huskisson 
held  himself  a  little  too  independent  of  them  both,  that  he 
did  not  show  all  due  deference  to  the  former  as  premier,  and 
to  the  latter  as  ministerial  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Peel  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  re-stating  the  principles  on  which  the  Wellington 
administration  had  been  formed. — “  I  stated,”  he  said,  “  at  an 
early  period  of  the  session,  that  I  thought  the  government 
of  this  country  could  not  he  conducted  on  any  extreme  prin¬ 
ciples — that  it  could  not  he  conducted  by  selecting  any  one 
interest  as  the  favourite — hut  that  that  course,  call  it  compro¬ 
mise  if  you  will,  or  by  any  other  name  you  may  think  proper, 
was  a  wise  policy,  which  attempted  to  reconcile  conflicting 
interests,  and  to  do  justice  alike  to  all.  I  never  will,  in  any 
advice  which  I  may  give  to  the  king,  be  swayed  by  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning’s  principles,  or  Lord  Liverpool’s  principles,  or  by  the 
principles  or  systems  of  any  other  men.  I  know  nothing  of 
the  systems  of  individuals,  as  a  member  of  the  government. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  systems,  and  to  attach  nicknames  to 
opinions,  but  I  will  decide  upon  each  question  that  comes 
before  me  by  its  own  merits,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  by  the  complexion  of  the  times.  I  will  act  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions  without  tying  myself  down  to  any  peculiar  principles. 
As  to  the  separation  which  has  occurred,  I  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  to  state,  that  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  any  difference  either  of  policy  or  of 
principle  amongst  the  members  of  the  government.  And 
with  respect  to  my  noble  friend,  I  will  ask,  with  the  money 
and  the  supplies  of  the  year  not  yet  voted,  can  it  be  for 
a  moment  imagined,  that  the  noble  Duke  would  be  studiously 
desirous  of  breaking  up  the  administration,  or  whether  he  is 
a  man  likely  to  act  from  secret  views  which  he  would  not 
openly  avow?  I  say  that  the  conduct  of  my  noble  friend. 
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throughout  the  whole  of  his  administration,  affords  the  most 
complete  refutation  of  any  such  idea.  I  say  that  my  nohle 
friend,  from  the  first  moment  he  accepted  his  present  office, 
attempted  to  unite  the  government;  and  by  the  spirit  of 
moderation  and  proof  of  temper  exhibited  by  him,  endea¬ 
voured  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  stable  administration.  I  do 
not  disguise  from  myself  the  difficulties  in  which  I  am  placed ; 

I  do  not  disguise  from  myself  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
country  is  placed ;  but  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  found  capable 
of  taking  the  medium  between  the  presumption  of  confidence 
and  the  timidity  of  despair.  I  shall  give  my  best  services  to 
my  sovereign,  so  long  as  he  shall  be  pleased  to  command 
them.  Whatever  difficulties  I  may  have  to  encounter,  or 
however  exposed  I  may  be  to  the  calumnies  by  which  public 
men  are  assailed  from  all  sides,  I  shall  devote  to  the  last  hour 
every  energy  which  I  may  possess  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
post  in  which  my  sovereign  has  placed  me.” 

The  general  result  of  this  discussion  was  unfavourable  to 
Mr.  Huskisson,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Canning  party, 
nor  did  they  ever  recover  the  ground  which  they  then  lost 
in  the  country.  But  their  conduct  in  relation  to  the  disfian- 
chisement  of  Penryn  and  East  Redford,  was  evidence  both  of 
integrity  and  sagacity.  They  proposed  to  transfei  the  right 
of  representation  from  these  corrupt  villages  to  such  populous 
towns  as  Manchester  and  Birmingham;  and  the  refusal  of  the 
ministers  to  make  so  moderate  a  concession,  ensured  the 
future  success  of  an  infinitely  larger  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform. 

Early  in  the  session,  Mr.  Brougham  had  directed  the 
attention  of  parliament  to  the  state  of  the  common-law 
courts,  and  of  the  common  law  itself,  in  a  speech  rarely 
equalled  for  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  its  delivery- 
more  than  six  hours — or  the  miscellaneous  variety  of  subjects 
which  it  discussed  with  consummate  ability.  Mr.  Secretary 
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Peel  so  far  yielded  to  Mr.  Brougham  as  to  consent  that  two 
commissions  should  bo  issued,  one  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  common  law,  the  other  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  law  of  real  property.  In  making  this  announce¬ 
ment,  he  exhibited  very  marked  courtesy  to  Brougham,  and 
a  little  astonished  the  House  by  joining  with  that  gentleman 
in  a  warm  eulogium  on  Oliver  Cromwell.  “  The  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,”  ho  said,  “on  a  former  evening  intro¬ 
duced  the  name  of  Cromwell  as  member  for  Cambridge;,  and 
as  a  practical  reformer.  I  am  willing  to  give  credit  to  all 
that  has  been  said  of  him  as  a  practical  reformer,  and  I  am 
the  more  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  statement,  from  the 
compliment  paid  him  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  quoting  from  the 
favourite  poet  of  that  reformer,  the  following  lines — 

‘  Still  ns  you  rise,  the  stuto  exalted  too 

Finds  no  distemper  while  ’tis  clmngod  by  you _ 

Cbangod  like  tlio  world's  great  scene,  when  without  noise 
The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  light  destroys.’ 

“  I  do  not  know  whether  the  person  to  whom  these  lines 
were  oi-iginally  applied,  deserved  them  ;  but  I  agree  with  the 
opinion  which  Mr.  Burke  has  given  in  quoting  them,  and  in 
the  propriety  of  bringing  about  a  change  in  this  way.  Let 
the  subject  be  seriously  considered,  let  changes  be  made  if 
they  are  required;  but  let  them  not  be  made  violently  or 
suddenly,  and  without  attention  to  prejudices  which  are 
interwoven  with  society.  With  those  feelings  I  am  ready 
to  co-operate  with  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman; 
and  it  gives  me  more  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thus 
co-operating  with  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman, 
than  to  propose  any  adverse  amendment  to  the  motion  now 
before  the  House.” 

But  the  great  measure  of  the  session  was  the  new  law  for 
regulating  the  import  duties  on  corn,  which  was  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  and  which  in  principle  was  identical 
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with  the  plan  proposed  by  Canning  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  rejected  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Both  measures  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  duty  should 
be  substituted  for  prohibition.  They  differed  in  their  sliding 
scales,  both  of  which  are  here  given  in  a  comparative  and 
tabular  form : 
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Colonial  wheat  was  admitted  at  a  duty  of  sixpence,  when  the 
averages  were  at  or  above  67  shillings  per  quarter,  and  when 
below  67  shillings,  the  duty  was  5  shillings  the  quarter,  and 
for  other  grain  in  proportion.  Importation  was  free  on 
payment  of  1  shilling  per  quarter,  when  wheat  in  the  home- 
market  was  73  shillings,  barley  44  shillings,  oats  31  shillings, 
and  rye,  pease,  and  beans,  46  shillings  the  quarter. 

The  objections  to  this  measure  were  twofold:  the  agricul¬ 
turist  complained  that  it  did  not  give  sufficient  protection, 
the  advocate  of  Free  Trade  asserted  that  it  gave  too  much. 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  explained  the  principle  of  legislation 
adopted  by  the  ministry  in  a  very  few  words  : — “  The  law 
should  be  prospective  and  permanent ;  and  it  should  be 
founded  on  the  principle  of  a  duty,  not  of  a  prohibition. 
Under  the  present  state  of  society  in  this  country,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  vast  amount  of  property  employed  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  land,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  other  interests 
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of  the  community,  it  is  impossible  for  the  House  to  apply 
any  rigid  abstract  principles.  There  are  other  considerations 
to  be  attended  to,  besides  those  of  vested  interests.  Under 
a  limited  monarchy  like  this,  it  is  of  importance  to  maintain 
those  interests  which  render  so  much  assistance  to  the 
government  and  the  state.  I  should  he  sorry  to  purchase 
a  depression  in  the  price  of  bread  at  the  risk  of  interfering 
injuriously  with  those  vested  interests  which  are  so  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  other  orders  of  the  state. — But 
there  is  another  circumstance  which  has  not  been  adverted 
to  during  the  present  discussion.  It  cannot  he  denied  that 
in  consequence  of  the  growing  population  of  this  country, 
there  is  a  necessity  for  looking  to  other  countries  for  a  sup¬ 
ply.  .  . .  Great  Britain  does  not  produce  sufficient  corn  for  her 
own  consumption.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  when  we  are 
legislating  with  a  Hew  to  the  general  interests  of  all  portions 
of  the  empire,  that  there  is  in  conjunction  with  this  country 
another  island,  which  does  not  flourish  so  much  in  manu¬ 
factures,  but  which  possesses  great  fertility,  great  powers  of 
production,  and  vast  capabilities  of  improvement,  to  which 
I  look  forward  for  a  material  addition  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation  at  large.  It  should  he  considered  that  the  more 
the  House  unduly  encourages  the  importation  of  foreign  corn, 
the  more  it  will  interfere  with  the  importation  from  Ireland. 
I  do  not  see  what  difference  should  be  made  between  the 
agricultural  interests  in  Ireland  and  here.  The  more  agri¬ 
culture  is  extended  in  Ireland,  the  more  the  demand  for 
British  manufactures  will  be  widened.  I  do  not  mean  to 
argue  that  agriculture  in  Ireland  should  .  be  encouraged 
to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  corn,  hut  the  House  should  not 
forget  its  importance  in  the  scale,  and  its  great  powers  of 
production  and  improvement.  I  repeat,  I  do  not  give  my 
assent  to  these  resolutions,  because  they  are  a  concession 
to  unfounded  apprehensions  and  prejudices,  but  because 
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I  conceive  them  to  be  founded  in  wisdom  and  justice.  I  think 
them  an  equitable  adjustment  of  this  great  question.  They 
appear  to  me  a  fair  and  reasonable  arrangement  as  regards 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  afford  a  just  and  proper  protection  to  the  agricultural 
classes.” 

The  sliding-scale  was  certainly  an  advance  towards  the 
sound  principles  of  free  trade ;  and,  taking  all  circumstances 
into  consideration,  it  was  a  fair  and  reasonable  compromise  at 
the  time.  But  Peel  assuredly  was  not  pledged  to  its  per¬ 
petuity;  on  the  contrary,  the  speech  we  have  quoted  indicated 
future  changes  and  modifications,  because  every  year  that 
passed  away  would  increase  the  disproportion  between  the 
population  of  the  country  and  the  production  of  food,  and 
consequently  afford  new  arguments  for  increasing  the  facilities 
of  import.  It  is  only  justice  to  point  out  that  the  argument 
which  he  used  as  a  protectionist,  contained  the  germ  of  future 
arguments  to  be  used  as  a  free-trader. 

The  question  of  the  currency  was  brought  before  parliament 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  act  of  1826  had 
prohibited  the  issue  of  notes  under  £5  in  England,  after 
April  5th,  1829 ;  and  the  English  notes  of  less  amount  had 
disappeared  from  the  circulation.  But  the  small  notes  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  had  been  spared,  and  it  was  now  found 
that  small  notes  of  the  Scottish  banks  were  getting  into 
circulation,  especially  in  the  north  of  England.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  therefore  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  small  Scotch  notes,  to  be  enforced  by  a  fine 
summarily  leviable.  This  revived  the  old  question  between 
a  metMc  currency  and  a  paper  currency ;  the  advocates  of 
the  latter,  though  few  in  number,  were  very  persevering,  but 
the  arguments  employed  on  both  sides  differed  little,  if  at  all, 
from  those  used  in  the  discussion  of  1819.  Peel  defended 
his  first  great  measure  with  spirit  and  success;  his  efforts 
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greatly  strengthened  the  government  majority,  which  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  to  forty-five. 

During  the  short  period  that  Mr.  Canning  was  premier, 
the  Irish  Catholics  had,  to  a  great  extent,  abandoned  agita¬ 
tion.  Although  his  cabinet  was  divided  on  the  question  of 
their  admission  to  political  power,  they  rightly  placed  great 
confidence  in  the  circumstance  that  he  himself  was  their 
friend  :  if  he  should  remain  in  power,  it  was  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  their  object  would  be  gained;  and,  therefore,  their 
most  tried  friends  in  parliament  had  both  declined  pressing 
Mr.  Canning  to  give  any  determinate  pledge  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  had  abstained  from  all  motions  and  discussions  by 
which  he  might  have  been  embarrassed,  or  his  position  perilled. 
Similar  trust  was  not  reposed  in  Lord  Goderich;  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  ministry  was  notorious,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Catholics  began  to  make  preparations  for  a  coming  struggle. 
The  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  to 
power,  gave  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  agitation  with 
tenfold  spirit  and  vigour.  The  clumsy  act  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Catholic  Association  was  easily  evaded,  and  the  stirring 
speeches  of  O’Connell,  Shiel,  and  others,  breathed  a  bold 
spirit  of  defiance  to  the  duke  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Peel ;  the 
latter  being  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  embodied 
resistance  to  their  claims  of  the  Church  of  England.  This 
agitation  deeply  pervaded  the  masses  :  a  very  able  paper,  the 
Dublin  Weakly  Register,  conducted  by  Mr.  Staunton,  was 
regularly  transmitted  to  the  collectors  of  the  Catholic  rent  in 
all  the  parishes  of  town  and  country.  Every  Sunday,  after 
mass,  groups  of  the  peasantry  might  be  seen  collected  round 
tlio  country  schoolmaster,  or  some  other  reader,  listening  to 
faithful  reports  of  the  fiery  declamation  of  the  orators  in  the 
Catholic  Association,  enforced  by  Staunton’s  calm  but  pointed 
reasoning,  in  leading  articles  of  consummate  ability. 

“  Revolutions,”  it  has  been  said,  “  are  not  made  with  rose- 
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water,”  and  popular  agitations  arc  not  conducted  with 
unvarying  delicacy  and  refinement.  The  Irish  agitators  were 
often  coarse  in  their  invectives,  violent  in  their  sarcasm,  and 
not  very  scrupulous  in  their  assertions.  The  expressions  of 
contumely  and  abuse  lavished  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
were  offensive  to  good  taste  and  good  feeling ;  but  though 
the  language  of  the  agitators  was  indiscreet,  their  course  of 
action  was  effective.  At  one  of  their  aggregate  meetings, 
they  passed  a  resolution,  pledging  themselves  to  oppose  the 
election  of  every  candidate  who  did  not  solemnly  promise  that 
he  would  resist,  to  the  utmost,  the  Peel  and  Wellington 
administration.  Their  sincerity  was  soon  put  to  a  rude  test. 

The  promotion  of  Mr.  Vescy  Fitzgerald  to  the  place  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  vacated  his  seat  for 
the  county  of  Clare.  A  new  election  thus  became  necessary, 
but  no  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  return  of  Mr. 
Vcsoy  Fitzgerald,  as  that  gentleman  belonged  to  an  old,  an 
influential,  and  a  popular  family,  and  had  uniformly  given  his 
vote  in  favour  of  emancipation.  lie  was  furthermore  related 
to  the  Catholic  dean,  O’Slmughnessy,  who  possessed  great 
influence  in  the  county.  Still  the  Catholic  Association 
resolved  to  fight  what  appeared  a  hopeless  battle,  and  selected 
as  their  champion  Major  MacNamara,  one  of  the  fcwr  repre¬ 
sentatives  remaining  of  the  old  Milesian  chieftaincy  of  Ire¬ 
land.  The  major  refused  to  stand,  declaring  that  the  obliga¬ 
tions  under  which  bis  family  lay  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  wore  such, 
that  he  was  bound  in  honour  not  to  oppose  him.  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald's  friends  raised  shouts  of  premature  triumph  ;  the 
defeat  of  the  Association  seemed  inevitable,  when  the  wliolo 
country  was  astounded  by  an  address  from  0  Connell  to  the 
freeholders  of  Clare,  in  which  he  offered  himself  as  a  candi¬ 
date,  and  solicited  their  support. 

Immediately  Messrs.  Steele,  O’Gorman,  and  O  Gorman 
Mahon  went  down  on  a  tour  of  agitation  to  Clare  where 
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they  were  soon  joined  by  Mr.  John  Lawless,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Maguire,  better  known  in  Ireland  as  “Father  Tom.” 
This  oratorical  corps  was  reinforced  by  most  of  the  priests  in 
the  county,  and,  in. the  emphatic  words  of  Mr.  Shiel,  “every 
altar  became  a  tribune.”  One  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coffey, 
alone  had  courage  to  resist  the  popular  tide,  and  paid  the 
penalty,  for  his  congregation  gave  him  bad  halfpence  in  place 
of  their  usual  liberal  contributions,  and  he  was  all  but  reduced 
to  mendicancy.  So  significant  a  hint  was  not  lost  on  his 
clerical  brethren,  and  they  became  zealous  supporters  of 
Daniel  O’Connell. 

The  day  of  the  election  came.  It  was  a  day  never  to  he 
forgotten,  full  of  varied  and  startling  incident,  but  it  would 
lead  us  tod  far  into  digression  to  record  its  entire  history. 
Mr.  Yesey  Fitzgerald  was  proposed  by  his  old  rival,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Sir  A.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Gore.  O’Gorman 
Mahon  proposed,  and  Mr.  Steele  seconded,  O’Connell.  The 
rival  candidates  then  addressed  the  assembly.  Mr.  Yesey 
Fitzgerald  spoke  in  a  moderate,  and  rather  melancholy  tone ; 
he  burst  into  tears  as  he  referred  to  the  services  rendered  to 
Ireland  by  his  revered  father,  then  extended  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  and  approaching  death.  Such  is  the  power  of  genu¬ 
ine  pathos,  that  though  the  great  majority  of  the  audience 
were  strongly  opposed  to  him,  and  enthusiasts  in  favour  of 
the  rival  candidate,  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  was  hailed  by 
a  loud  and  unanimous  hurst  of  applause,  which  shook  the 
court-house. 

The  instant  that  O’Connell  rose  to  reply,  it  was  obvious  to 
all  that  he  had  resolved,  not  only  “  to  draw  the  sword,  hut  to 
fling  away  the  scabbard.”  All  his  powers  of  sarcastic  vitupe¬ 
ration  were  first  directed  against  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  and  they  shrunk  from  his  withering  invective.  He 
then  assailed  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  for  having  associated  himself, 
on  his  entrance  into  public  life,  with  “the  bloody  Percival  ■  ” 
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and,  unmerited  as  sucli  an  epithet  was,  it  was  delivered  with 
a  force  of  expression  which  sent  it  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
multitude.  “This,”  said  O’Connell,  pointing  to  his  rival, 
“  is  the  friend  of  Peel — the  bloody  Percival  and  the  candid 
and  manly  Peel— and  he  is  our  friend,  and  he  is  everybody’s 
friend.” 

The  election  passed  over  with  remarkable  quietness ;  the 
Catholic  leaders  and  the  priests  successfully  exerted  them¬ 
selves  to  keep  the  people  quiet,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
required  that  they  should  abstain  from  all  spirituous  liquors 
while  the  contest  lasted.  Not  the  least  significant  fact  in 
this  strange  history  was,  that  not  a  single  glass  of  whiskey 
was  drunk  by  any  of  the  peasantry  during  the  election.  After 
a  few  days  of  polling,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  finding  success  hopeless, 
abandoned  the  contest,  and  Mr.  O’Connell  was  declared  duly 
elected. 

It  was  notorious  that  O’Connell,  under  the  existing  laws, 
could  not  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  both  he,  and 
that  eminent  Catholic  lawyer,  Mr.  Butler,  asserted  that  the 
law  by  which  he  was  excluded  could  not  be  maintained.  The 
question  was,  perhaps,  open  to  argument ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  most  importance  was  to  inquire,  “  What  would  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  exclusion?”  If  rejected,  he  was  sure  to  be 
re-elected ;  and  the  same  circumstance  might  be  expected  to 
arise  at  any  future  election  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland. 
A  new  law,  declaring  Catholics  ineligible,  would  have  been 
a  very  perilous  experiment ;  and  yet  to  allow  of  their  eligibi¬ 
lity,  and  continue  their  exclusion,  would  be  to  incur  the 
longer  of  disfranchising  three-fourths  of  Ireland,  and  render¬ 
ing  the  term  of  United  British  and  Irish  parliament  supremely 
udiculous.  A  series  of  pledges  was  prepared  by  the  Catholic 
Association  to  be  tendered  to  every  candidate  for  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  an  Irish  county  or  borough ;  and  the  Clare  election. 
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so  ominous  in  itself,  was  likely  to  become  still  more  formid¬ 
able  as  a  precedent. 

The  first  effect  of  tbe  Clare  election  was  exhibited  in  an 
unexpected  quarter.  Mr.  George  Robert  Dawson  had  always 
been  reckoned  among  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the 
Catholics ;  he  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Peel ;  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Anti-Catholic  party  among  the 
Commons  of  England  ;  he  was  himself  a  minister  of  the 
crown ;  his  language  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  invari¬ 
ably  breathed  more  than  ordinary  vehemence  against  Eman¬ 
cipation  ;  his  last  speech  on  the  subject  had  announced  firm 
and  decided  opposition.  On  the  12th  of  August  he  attended 
a  public  dinuer  in  Londonderry,  to  celebrate  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  commemorate  the  gallant  resistance  of  that 
city  to  James  II.  On  this  very  ill-chosen  occasion,  Mr. 
Dawson  declared  himself  a  convert  to  the  cause  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  assigned  as  his  reason  for  the  change  the 
anomalous  condition  in  which  Ireland  was  placed  by  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Catholic  Association.  “  The  state  of  Ireland,” 
said  he,  “  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  a  government  to  which  an  outward 
obedience  is  shown;  which  is  responsible  to  parliament,  and 
answerable  to  God,  for  the  manner  of  administering  its  func¬ 
tions  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  an  immense  majority  of  the 
people  look  up  not  to  the  legitimate  government,  but  to  an 
irresponsible  and  self-constituted  Association,  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  peace  of  Ireland 
depends,  not  on  the  government  of  the  king,  but  the  dictation 
of  the  Catholic  Association.  It  has  defied  the  government, 
and  trampled  upon  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  it  is  beyond 
contradiction,  that  the  same  power  which  banished  a  cabinet- 
minister  from  the  representation  of  his  county,  because  he 
was  a  minister  of  the  king,  can  maintain  or  disturb  the  peace 
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of  the  country,  just  as  it  suits  the  caprice  or  ambition  of  those 
who  exert  it.  The  same  danger  impends  over  evei’y  institu¬ 
tion  established  by  law.  The  church  enjoys  its  dignity,  and 
the  clergy  enjoy  their  revenues,  by  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and 
w*e  know  not  how  soon  it  may  please  the  Catholic  Association 
to  issue  its  anathemas  against  the  payment  of  tithes,  and 
what  man  is  hardy  enough  to  say  that  the  Catholic  people 
will  disobey  its  mandates  ?  It  depends  upon  the  Catholic 
Association — no  man  can  deny  it — whether  the  clergy  are  to 
receive  their  incomes  or  not.  The  condition  of  the  landlords 
is  not  more  consoling;  already  they  have  been  robbed  of 
their  influence  over  their  tenantry ;  already  they  are  become 
but  mere  ciphers  on  them  estates ;  nay,  in  many  places,  they 
are  worse  than  ciphers ;  they  have  been  forced  to  become  the 
tools  of  their  domineering  masters,  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
and  it  depends  upon  a  single  breath,  a  single  resolution  of 
the  Catholic  Association,  whether  the  landlords  are  to  be 
robbed  of  their  rents  or  not.  So  perfect  a  system  of  organi¬ 
zation  was  never  yet  achieved  by  any  body  not  possessing  the 
legitimate  powers  of  government.  It  is  powerful ;  it  is  arro¬ 
gant  ;  it  derides,  and  it  has  triumphed  over,  the  enactments 
of  the  legislature ;  and  it  goes  on  filling  its  coffers  from  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.” 

This  was  a  perfectly  fair  description  of  what  the  Catholic 
Association  had  done;  and  Mr.  Dawson  was  justified  in 
declaring,  that  such  an  anomalous  state  of  affairs  could  only 
be  remedied  by  timely  concession  or  by  civil  war.  It  may 
easily  be  believed,  that  these  sentiments  found  little  favour 
from  the  assembled  Orangemen  of  Derry ;  their  indignation 
was  only  restrained  by  their  surprise,  and  was  expressed  in 
a  perfect  storm  of  groans  and  hisses  the  moment  that  the 
orator  concluded.  To  Mr.  Dawson’s  personal  opinion  very 
little  importance  was  attached;  it  was  suspected,  however, 
that  he  had  been  the  mouth-piece  of  Peel,  and  that  he  had 
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been  employed  as  “ a  feeler”  by  tbe  minister,  to  ascertain 
how  far  a  change  of  policy  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant  population.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  the  minister 
ought  to  have  chosen  a  delegate  of  greater  temper  and  discre¬ 
tion.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  discover  how  far  Peel  shared 
in  the  altered  sentiments  of  his  brother-in-law;  letters  and 
addresses  were  sent  to  him ;  he  was  invited  to  public  and 
political  dinners,  on  any  pretext,  or  on  no  pretext;  every  pos¬ 
sible  artifice  was  tried  to  extort  from  him  some  definite  decla¬ 
ration, — but  “  there  was  neither  voice  nor  anything  that 
regarded.”  His  obstinate  silence  was  deemed  significant  by 
both  parties,  and,  singular  enough,  both  acted  as  if  convinced 
of  his  hostility. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  aggregate  meetings  were  held 
in  various  parts  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  at  which  many  of 
the  aristocracy  attended,  and  submitted  to  receive  and  confirm 
the  dictated  pledges  of  the  Catholic  Association.  At  these 
meetings  O’Connell  and  Shiel  were  the  principal  speakers, 
and  the  racy  eloquence  of  the  former,  tending  too  often  to 
degenerate  into  coarse  abuse,  was  gracefully  relieved  by  the 
polished  diction  and  finished  rhetoric  of  the  latter.  At  the 
Munster  meeting  Shiel  said — “  What  has  government  to 
dread  from  our  resentment  in  peace  ?  An  answer  is  supplied 
by  what  we  actually  behold.  Does  not  a  tremendous  organi¬ 
zation  extend  over  the  whole  island  ?  Have  not  all  the  natural 
bonds  by  which  men  are  tied  together  been  broken  and  burst 
in  sunder  ?  Are  not  all  the  relations  of  society  which  exist 
elsewhere,  gone  ?  Has  not  property  lost  its  influence  ?  has  not 
rank  been  stripped  of  the  respect  which  should  belong  to  it  ? 
and  has  not  an  internal  government  grown  up,  which  gra¬ 
dually  superseding  the  legitimate  authorities,  has  armed  itself 
with  a  complete  domination?  Is  it  nothing  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  is  alienated  from  the  state,  and  that  the 
Catholic  gentry  and  peasantry  are  all  combined  in  one  vast 
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confederacy?  So  much  for  Catholic  indignation  while  we  are 
at  peace ;  and  when  England  is  involved  in  war — I  pause  : 
it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  discuss  that  branch  of  the 
division,  or  point  to  the  cloud  which,  charged  with  thunder,  is 
hanging  over  our  heads.”  This  was  language  not  to  be  mis¬ 
taken,  and  it  was  not  a  mere  flight  of  rhetoric,  but  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  settled  purpose. 

One  great  object  of  the  mission  set  forth  by  the  Catholic 
Association  was,  to  put  an  end  to  the  fights  between  peasant- 
factions,  which  were  the  frequent  source  of  crime  and  misery 
in  the  south.  Dissensions,  often  arising  from  no  discoverable 
cause,  and  never  from  any  higher  source  than  some  petty 
quarrel  or  imaginary  affront,  afforded  an  excuse  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  rival  factions,  which  assumed  the  most  whimsical 
designations.  There  were  the  Caravats  and  Shanavests,  the 
Mountains  and  Colberts,  the  Black  liens  and  Magpies,  the 
Padreen  Gars  and  the  Moll  Doyles,  and  a  host  of  other 
names,  under  which  these  factions  waged  a  petty  but  fierce 
war,  after  the  fashion  of  rival  Highland  clans.  They  fought 
at  fairs  and  markets,  on  every  saint’s  day  and  holiday,  and 
death  was  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  strife.  Defeat,  too, 
was  not  uncommonly  avenged  by  cowardly  acts  of  arson  and 
murder,  and  the  duty  of  retaliation  was  handed  down  as 
a  sacred  tradition  from  father  to  son. 

The  interference  of  magistrates  and  police,  the  influence  of 
the  priesthood,  and  the  efforts  of  the  gentry,  had  been  vainly 
exerted  to  abate  this  evil,  which  was  the  curse  and  reproach 
of  Ireland ;  but  it  yielded  to  the  efforts  of  the  delegates  of 
the  Catholic  Association.  Hostile  factions  met  to  forswear 
their  feuds;  quarrels,  which  had  subsisted  for  generations, 
were  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  Ireland  exhibited  a  social 
tranquillity,  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  for  centuries. 
This  was  far  the  most  alarming  of  the  events  of  this  remark¬ 
able  year,  to  the  Protestant  ascendancy.  They  could  no 
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longer  represent  the  Irish  as  a  nation  of  savages,  whose  first 
use  of  liberty  would  be  to  cut  the  throats  of  each  other;  and 
thev  became  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  a  minority  in  the 
face  of  a  united  people. 

But  the  partisans  of  the  ascendancy  were  not  deficient  in 
spirit  and  courage ;  those  of  the  south,  descended  from  the 
Void  fanatics  of  Cromwell’s  army,  and  retaining  a  traditional 
memory  of  their  ancestors’  creed,  that  God  had  given  them 
the  lands  of  Ireland,  as  Canaan  was  bestowed  on  the  Israelites, 
for  the  extirpation  of  idolatry ;  and  those  of  the  north,  who 
clung  as  fondly  to  the  spirit  of  the  Covenant  as  their  Scottish 
progenitors,  resolved  not  to  yield  their  position  without  a 
struggle.  The  Orange  lodges  were  revived,  and  new  Protes¬ 
tant  associations  were  formed  in  Dublin  and  Ulster,  under 
the  name  of  Brunswick  Clubs.  A  Protestant  rent  was  estab¬ 
lished,  in  imitation  of  the  Catholic  rent  of  the  Association, 
and  the  violence  of  the  Brunswick  leaders  soon  became  as 
signal  as  that  of  their  opponents. 

Even  when  most  resolute  in  his  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
claims.  Peel  had  shrunk  from  all  contact  with  ascendancy 
clubs  and  Protestant  associations.  Now,  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  change,  he  spoke  of  them  with  severe  reprobation, 
and  made  their  violence  a  plea  for  some  speedy  adjustment  of 
the  Catholic  question. 

One  of  the  orators  of  the  Catholic  Association,  Mr.  John 
Lawless,  was  sent  to  excite  and  encourage  the  Catholics  in 
the  northern  counties.  Little  attention  was  at  first  paid  to 
his  mission;  but  when  he  was  found  boasting,  in  the  bombastic 
letters  he  sent  to  Dublin,  that  he  had  bearded  the  Orangemen 
in  their  places  of  strength,  the  irritated  Protestants  resolved 
to  mar  his  triumph.  He  issued  one  of  his  vapouring  announce¬ 
ments,  that  he  would  enter  the  city  of  Armagh  on  the  30th 
of  September ;  but  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  Protes¬ 
tants  of  the  neighbourhood,  many  of  them  well  armed,  occu- 
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pied  tlie  approaches  to  the  city.  Lawless  had  the  good  sense 
to  avoid  a  collision ;  he  tinned  back,  and  the  multitude  dis¬ 
persed.  A  scuffle  subsequently  took  place  at  Ballibay,  in 
which  a  Catholic  lost  his  life ;  this  alarmed  the  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  who  were  well  aware  of  Lawless’s  vanity 
and  imprudence ;  they  recalled  him  to  Dublin,  where  he  soon 
sunk  into  insignificance. 

In  the  south  the  Catholics  were  too  overwhelming  in  num¬ 
ber  to  meet  with  resistance ;  they  assumed  a  form  of  military 
organization,  and  met  in  vast  masses,  which  excited  universal 
alarm.  The  state  of  Ireland  at  this  crisis  was  described  with 
equal  force  and  truth  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Shiel  in 
the  Association.  “  The  Catholics,”  he  said,  “  have  attained 
the  perfection  of  popular  organization  and  national  discipline. 
They  have  almost  reached  the  excellence  of  military  array. 
But  an  immense  population,  thus  united,  thus  affiliated,  thus 
controlled,  in  such  a  state  of  complete  subordination,  affords 
matter  of  the  most  solemn  meditation.  A  feeling  of  expecta¬ 
tion  has  begun  to  manifest  itself  among  the  people.  They 
put  painful  questions  and  awful  interrogatories.  But  if  the 
state  of  the  Catholics  be  deserving  of  attention,  that  of  the 
Protestants  calls  also  for  remark.  It  is  in  vain  for  us  to  hide 
it  from  ourselves.  The  Protestants  are  every  day  becoming 
more  alienated  by  our  display  of  power.  The  great  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  all  men  who  have  an  interest  in  the  security  of 
the  state,  are  anxious  for  the  settlement  of  the  question ;  but 
still  their  pride  is  wounded,  and  they  see,  with  some  disrelish, 
the  attitude  of  just  equality  which  we  have  assumed.  Our 
Protestant  advocates,  with  a  few  exceptions,  declined  the 
invitations  to  join  in  our  late  proceedings.  As  individuals, 
I  hold  them  in  no  scrt  of  account ;  but  I  look  upon  their 
absence  as  a  feature  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
country.  It  is  clear  that  the  division  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  is  widening  They  were  before  parted,  but  they 
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are  now  rent  in  sunder;  and  while  the  Catholic  Association 
rises  up  from  the  indignant  passions  of  one  great  body  of  the 
community,  the  Brunswick  Club  is  springing  out  of  the  irri¬ 
tated  pride  and  the  sectarian  rancour  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland.  The  Catholic  Association  owes  its  parentage  to 
heavy  wrong  operating  on  deeply  sensitive  and  strongly  sus¬ 
ceptible  feelings.  Oppression  has  engendered  it.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  Association  has  its  birth  in  the  hereditary  love  of 
power,  and  inveterate  habits  of  domination;  and  thus  two 
great  rivals  are  brought  into  political  existence,  and  enter  the 
lists  against  each  other.  As  yet  they  have  not  engaged  in 
the  great  struggle — they  have  not  closed  in  the  combat ;  but 
as  they  advance  upon  each  other,  and  collect  their  might,  it 
is  easy  to  discern  the  terrible  passions  by  which  they  are 
influenced,  and  the  fell  determination  with  which  they  rush 
to  the  encounter.  Meanwl  ile  the  government  stands  by,  and 
the  minister  folds  his  arms,  as  if  he  were  a  mere  indifferent 
observer,  and  the  terrific  contest  only  a  orded  him  a  spectacle 
for  the  amusement  of  his  official  leisure.  He  sits  as  if  two 
gladiators  were  crossing  their  swords  for  his  recreation.  The 
cabinet  seems  to  be  little  better  than  a  box  in  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  whence  his  Majesty’s  ministers  may  survey  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  blood.  There  are  three  parties  concerned  —  the 
Catholics,  the  Protestants,  and  the  government;  the  Catholics 
advance  upon  the  one  hand,  the  Protestants  upon  the  other, 
and  the  government,  by  whom  both  ought  to  be  controlled, 
looks  on  as  a  passive  spectator.” 

A  meeting  of  Catholics,  advertised  to  be  held  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  threatened  to  produce  very  alarming  conse¬ 
quences.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and,  after  an  anxious  debate,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  : — “  1.  Resolved,  that  while  we  warmly  con¬ 
gratulate  the  people  of  Tipperary  upon  the  happy  cessation 
of  their  feuds,  we  implore  them  to  discontinue  the  holding  of 
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assemblies  of  tbo  peculiar  clmi'uetor  which  bavo  rece.nl ly 
taken  place.  2.  That  we  humbly  entreat  the  Catholic  clergy¬ 
men  to  co-operate  with  the  Association,  in  carrying  the  above 
resolution  into  effect.  3.  That  Daniel  O’Connell,  to  whoso 
influence  the  pacification  of  Tipperary  should  bo  referred,  is 
hereby  called  upon  to  employ  his  powerful  and  deserved 
authority,  in  deterring  the  people  of  Tipperary  from  holding 
such  meetings,  in  an  address  to  be  printed  and  circulated  at 
the  expense  of  the  Association.  4,  That  it  be  referred  to  the 
standing  committee  of  the  Association,  to  report  whether  it 
be,  or  may  become,  expedient  that  a  deputation  shall  be 
sent  to  Tipperary,  and  suggest  such  other  measures  as  shall 
be  deemed  advisable,  in  order  to  dissuade  the  people  from 
holding  such  meetings.” 

Mr.  O’Connell  accordingly  published  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  conjuring  them  to  abstain 
from  the  useless  and  alarming  assemblages  in  which  they 
were  indulging.  "Obey  the  laws  "  —  said  he  to  them 
"follow  the  advice  of  the  Catholic  Association— list  .on  to  the 
counsels  I  give  you— discontinue,  1  know  you  will  discontinue, 
those  large  meetings — avoid  secret  societies  and  illegal  oaths 
— contribute,  according  to  your  means,  to  that  sacred  and 
national  fund,  the  Catholic  rent— cultivate  your  moral  duties 
— attend  seriously  and  solemnly  to  your  holy  and  divine  reli¬ 
gion.  You  will  thus  exalt  yourselves  as  men,  and  as  Chris¬ 
tians.  Bigotry  and  oppression  will  wither  from  amongst  us. 
A  parental  government,  now  held  out  to  us,  will  compensate 
for  centuries  of  misrule.  I  adjure  you  all,  by  the  sacred  duty 
you  owe  your  country,  and  by  tbo  sanctified  duty  you  owe 
your  religion,  not  to  bold  any  meeting;  and,  however  great 
your  irritation,  not  to  commit  any  breach  of  tbo  peace,  which 
is  just  the  very  thing  by  which  your  enemies  would  bo 
delighted,  and  which  would  rive  tbo  hearts  of  your  Incmls 
with  unutterable  agony.” 
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Tlie  copies  of  this  address  did  not  reach  Tipperary  until 
the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  one  of 
those  “  monster-meetings/'’  which  was  to  be  attended  by  vast 
multi  tildes  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  Exertions, 
almost  superhuman,  were  made  to  disseminate  it  through  the 
county.  The  parish  priests,  who  shared  the  alarms  of  the 
Association,  read  the  address  from  the  altars,  and  supported 
its  appeal  by  all  the  influence  connected  with  their  sacred 
character.  Persons,  furnished  with  copies  of  the  address, 
were  stationed  on  all  the  roads  leadin  g  to  the  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  ;  and  when  they  met  only  bands  who  had  not  been 
previously  warned,  they  exhorted  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
Association,  to  return  home  in  peace.  Complete  success 
attended  these  prudent  and  vigorous  measures ;  the  peasants 
everywhere  complied  with  the  injunctions  of  then’  trusted 
leaders,  and  the  alarming  assemblages  were  heard  of  no  more. 

When  the  danger  was  at  an  end,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  prohibiting  the  meetings  which  had 
been  already  abandoned  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the 
Catholic  Association.  O’Connell  was  thus  able  to  boast  that 
it  was  he,  and  not  the  government,  which  had  preserved  the 
peace  of  the  country ;  a  boast  which  he  took  care  to  proclaim 
on  every  occasion  where  he  could  make  or  find  an  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  agitation  was  not  confined  to  Ireland ;  the  opponents 
of  Catholic  emancipation  in  England,  witnessing  such  a  state 
of  things  as  we  have  described,  naturally  felt  some  apprehen¬ 
sions  that  the  government  was  likely  to  yield  to  the  well- 
organized  power  of  the  Catholics,  and  they  resolved  to  get  up 
a  counter-demonstration  in  England.  The  “men  of  Kent”  were 
summoned  to  a  public  meeting  at  Pennenden  Heath,  which  was 
attended  by  more  than  twenty  thousand  people.  A  petition, 
praying  parliament  to  preserve  the  Protestant  constitution 
inviolate,  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  in  which 
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were  included  most  of  the  leading  landholders  of  the  county. 
Brunswick  Clubs  were  formed  in  Leeds,  in  Leicester,  and  in 
the  county  of  Buckingham,  where  the  Marquis  of  Chandos 
stood  forward  as  the  great  champion  of  the  ascendancy.  But 
the  anti-Catholic  zeal  of  the  English  people  soon  flagged ; 
their  Brunswick  Clubs  displayed  no  activity,  and  cherished 
no  agitation.  Men,  generally,  had  grown  heartily  sick  of  the 
subject,  and  wished  that  it  should  be  settled  for  ever  “  one 
way  or  the  other,”  and  they  cared  little  which  course  should 
he  finally  adopted. 

The  apathy  of  England  gave  fresh  activity  and  courage  to 
the  Catholic  Association  ;  they  resolved  to  demand  unqualified 
Emancipation ;  they  denounced  everything  that  had  the 
appearance  of  compromise  or  securities,  and  they  quarrelled 
with  the  Catholic  body  in  England,  for  evincing  a  disposition 
to  negociate  with  the  government  on  the  subject. 

The  most  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis,  Roman  Catholic  primate  of 
Ireland,  alarmed  at  the  menacing  state  of  affairs,  resolved 
to  write  to  the  premier  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Curtis  had  held 
a  high  position  in  the  University  of  Salamanca,  during  the 
Peninsular  war,  and  had  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  Duke  of  "Wellington  by  the  important  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  the  British  army.  Their  intimacy 
justified  such  a  correspondence,  but  at  the  same  time  ren¬ 
dered  it  peculiarly  proper  that  the  communications  should 
be  withheld  from  the  public.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
returned  the  following  answer  to  the  prelate’s  letter : 

“  December  11th,  1828. 

“  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  4th 
instant,  and  I  assure  you,  that  you  do  me  justice  in  believing 
that  I  am  sincerely  anxious  to  witness  the  settlement  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  question,  which,  by  benefiting  the  state, 
would  confer  a  benefit  on  every  individual  belonging  to  it. 
But  I  confess  that  I  see  no  prospect  of  such  a  settlement. 
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Party  lias  been  mixed  up  with  the  consideration  of  tbe 
question  to  sucb  a  degree,  and  sucb  violence  pervades  every 
discussion  of  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  to  prevail  upon 
men  to  consider  it  dispassionately.  If  we  could  bury  it  in 
oblivion  for  a  short  time,  and  employ  that  time  in  tbe 
consideration  of  its  difficulties  on  all  sides,  (for  tbey  are 
very  great),  I  should  not  despair  of  seeing  a  satisfactory 
remedy. — Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  youi-  most  faithful  humble 
servant,  Wellington.” 

Dr.  Curtis,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  circumstance  of  this 
letter  having  been  franked  by  his  Grace,  had  excited  so 
much  attention,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  communicate 
its  contents  to  a  few  confidential  friends,  and  having  declared 
his  belief  that  it  was  in  the  duke’s  power  to  settle  the 
question,  he  added — “My  friends  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  the  project  mentioned  by  your  Grace,  of 
burying  the  Catholic  question  in  oblivion,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  it  more  at  leisure,  is  totally  inadmissible,  and 
would  exasperate  in  the  highest  degree  those  who  are  already 
too  much  excited,  and  would  only  consider  that  measure  as 
a  repetition  of  the  same  old  pretext,  so  often  repeated,  to 
elude  and  disappoint  their  hopes  of  success ;  but  that,  if  it 
even  were  adopted,  it  could  only  serve  to  augment  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  by  allowing  the  contending  parties,  and  particularly 
the  enemies  of  all  concession,  the  opportunities  they  seek  for 
preparing  their  means  of  resistance  and  violence.  .  . .  An 
effectual  remedy  would  cost  your  Grace  but  one  word.” 

Both  these  letters  were  laid  before  the  Catholic  Association 
by  Mr.  O’Connell,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
received  with  loud  acclamations,  as  it  seemed  to  intimate 
that  the  premier  had  now  become  favourable  to  the  Catholic 
cause,  and  regarded  it  merely  as  a  question  of  time.  The 
unhappy  expression — “  to  bury  it  for  a  time  in  oblivion,” 
afforded  much  amusement,  for  it  was  obviously  impossible 
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that  parties  could  command  forgetfulness  at  will,  and  agree 
to  he  silent  on  a  subject  which  almost  exclusively  occupied 
their  hearts  and  thoughts.  The  Protestants,  generally,  still 
trusted  to  Wellington’s  adhesion  to  his  old  sentiments  on 
the  question,  and  spoke  of  his  Grace’s  lettor  to  Dr.  Curtis, 
as  a  clever  and  civil  evasion  ;  hut  the  better-informed  of  the 
party,  more  than  suspected  that  Wellington  only  required 
some  interval  of  rest,  to  enable  him  to  overcome  the  objec¬ 
tions  and  scruples  of  the  king,  which  were  now  the  chief  and 
almost  the  only  obstacle  to  concession. 

During  this  agitating  period,  the  correspondence  between 
the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  had  been  of 
the  most  unsatisfactory  character.  Peel  exhorted  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey  to  enforce  rigidly  the  laws  against  libel  and 
sedition.  Lord  Anglesey  replied,  that  the  peace  of  the  country 
could  not  be  maintained  until  the  Catholic  question  was 
settled.  Other  differences  arose  from  the  marked  preference 
which  the  Marquis  evinced  for  the  society  of  the  leading 
liberals,  including  some  members  of  the  Association,  and 
from  the  incautious  freedom  with  which  be  stated  bis  opinions 
on  the  impolicy  of  delaying  Emancipation.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  began  to  assume  even  an  angry  character,  when  a  signal 
act  of  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  noble  marquis,  led  to 
his  abrupt  removal  from  office. 

Dr.  Curtis  sent  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  copies  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  letter,  and  his  own  answer.  To  this  commu¬ 
nication,  the  marquis  made  the  following  reply : — 

“  Docornbor  23nl,  1R2B. 

“Most  reverend  Sir, — I  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  23rd,  covering  that  which  you  received 
from  tho  Duke  of  Wellington  of  the  11th  instant,  with 
a  copy  of  your  answer  to  it.  1  thank  you  for  the  confidence 
von  have  reposed  in  me. — Yonr’s  gives  me  information  upon 
a  subject  of  the  highest  interest.  I  did  not  know  tho  precise 
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sentiments  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  upon  the  present  state 
of  the  Catholic  question. — Knowing  them,  I  shall  venture 
to  oiler  my  opinion  upon  the  course  that  it  behoves  the 
Catholics  to  pursue. 

“  Perfectly  convinced  that  the  final  and  cordial  settlement 
of  this  groat  question  can  alone  givo  peace,  harmony,  and 
prosperity  to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  I  must  acknowledge  my  disappointment  on  learning 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  being  effected  during  the 
ensuing  session  of  parliament.  I  however  derive  some  con¬ 
solation  from  observing,  that  his  Grace  is  not  wholly  adverse 
to  the  measure ;  for  if  he  can  be  induced  to  promote  it,  he, 
of  all  men,  will  have  the  greatest  facility  in  carrying  it  into 
effect. 

“If  I  am  correct  in  this  opinion,  it  is  obviously  most 
important  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  be  propitiated: 
that  no  obstacle  that  can  by  possibility  be  avoided  should  be 
thrown  in  his  way:  that  all  personal  and  offensive  insinua¬ 
tions  should  bo  suppressed;  and  that  ample  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  difficulties  of  his  situation. 

“  Difficult  it  certainly  is,  for  he  has  to  overcome  the  very 
strong  prejudices,  and  the  interested  motives,  of  many  persons 
of  the  highest  influence,  as  well  as  to  allay  the  alarms  of 
many  of  the  more  ignorant  Protestants. 

“  I  differ  from  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  question  for  a  short 
time.  First,  because  the  thing  is  utterly  impossible ;  and 
next,  if  the  thing  were  possible,  I  fear  that  advantage  would 
De  taken  of  the  pause,  by  representing  it  as  a  panic  achieved 
Dy  the  late  violent  re-action,  and  by  proclaiming  that  if  the 
government  at  once  and  peremptorily  decided  against  con¬ 
cession,  the  Catholics  would  cease  to  agitate,  and  then  all 
the  miseries  of  the  last  year’s  of  Ireland  will  be  to  be 
re-acted. 
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“  What  I  do  recommend  is,  that  the  measure  should  not 
he  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of — that  anxiety  should  continue 
to  be  manifested — that  all  constitutional  (in  contradistinction 
to  merely  legal)  means  should  be  resorted  to,  to  forward  the 
cause ;  but  that  at  the  same  time,  the  most  patient  forbear¬ 
ance — -the  most  submissive  obedience  to  the  laws,  should  be 
inculcated  j  that  no  personal  and  offensive  language  should 
be  held  towards  those  who  oppose  the  claims. 

“  Personality  offers  no  advantage— it  effects  no  good ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  offends,  and  confirms  predisposed  aversion. 
Let  the  Catholic  trust  to  the  justice  of  his  cause — to  the 
growing  liberality  of  mankind.  Unfortunately,  he  has  lost 
some  friends,  and  fortified  his  enemies,  within  the  last  six 
months,  by  unmeasured  and  unnecessary  violence.  He  will 
soonest  recover  from  the  present  stagnation  of  his  fortunes, 
by  showing  more  temper,  and  by  trusting  to  the  legislature 
without  reserve. 

“  Brute  force  he  should  be  assured  can  effect  nothing.  It 
is  the  legislature  that  must  decide  this  great  question ;  and 
my  greatest  anxiety  is,  that  it  should  be  met  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  that  the 
opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation  shall  be  disarmed  by  the 
patient  forbearance,  as  well  as  by  the  unwearied  perseverance, 
of  its  advocates. 

“  My  warm  anxiety  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  this 
country  is  the  motive  that  has  induced  me  to  give  an  opinion 
and  offer  advice.” 

This  letter  soon  found  its  way  to  the  Catholic  Association, 
and  was  read,  as  might  have  been  expected,  with  the  most 
rapturous  plaudits.  Far  different  were  its  effects  in  England ; 
Peel’s  repeated  complaints  of  the  Marquis’s  indiscretion 
received  confirmation  from  the  appearance  of  a  letter  which 
exhibited  the  Lord  Lieutenant  not  only  at  variance  with  the 
ministry,  but  actually  recommending  a  course  of  conduct  the 
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tery  reverse  of  that  which  the  premier  had  declared  to  be 
necessary.  He  was  immediately  recalled,  and  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  was  appointed  his  successor.  It  may  be 
remarked  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  poet  Moore 
actually  predicted,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  fate  of  the 
political  career  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  in  one  of  those 
fugitive,  but  lively  odes,  with  which  he  was  then  accustomed 
to  enliven  the  dreary  discussions  of  the  day.  The  piece  is 
too  good,  and  too  characteristic,  to  be  omitted : — 

Oft  have  I  seen,  in  gay  equestrian  pride, 

Some  well-rouged  youth  round  Astley’s  circus  ride 
Two  stately  steeds — standing  with  graceful  straddle, 

Like  him  of  Rhodes,  with  foot  on  either  saddle  ; 

While  to  soft  tunes,  some  jigs,  and  some  andantes. 

He  steers  round  his  light-paced  Rosinantes. 

So  rides  along,  with  canter  smooth  and  pleasant, 

That  horseman  bold,  Lord  Anglesey,  at  present ; 

Papist  and  Protestant  the  coursers  twain 
That  lend  their  necks  to  his  impartial  rein, 

And  round  the  ring,  each  honoured  as  they  go 
With  equal  pressure  from  his  gracious  toe, 

To  the  old  medley  tune,  half  “  Patrick’s  Day,” 

And  half  “  Boyne  Water,”  take  their  cantering  way  ; 

While  Peel,  the  showman,  in  the  middle  cracks 
His  long-lashed  whip,  to  cheer  the  doubtful  hacks. 

Ah  !  ticklish  trial  of  equestrian  art ! 

How  blest  if  neither  steed  would  bolt  or  start; 

If  Protestant’s  old  restive  tricks  were  gone, 

And  Papist’s  winkers  could  be  still  kept  on ! 

But  no,  false  hopes  ! — not  even  the  great  Ducrow 
’Twixt  two  such  steeds  could  ’scape  an  overthrow; 

If  solar  hacks  played  Phaeton  a  trick, 

What  hope,  alas  !  from  hackneys  lunatic  9 

If  once  my  Lord  his  graceful  balance  loses, 

Or  fails  to  keep  each  foot  where  each  horse  chooses ; 

If  Peel  but  gives  one  extra  touch  of  whip 
To  Papist’s  tail  or  Protestant's  ear-tip, 

That  instant  ends  their  glorious  horsemanship  ! 

Off  bolt  the  severed  steeds,  for  mischief  free, 

And  down,  between  them,  plumps  Lord  Anglesey ! 
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The  dismissal  of  Lord  Anglesey  completed  the  perplexity 
of  politicians ;  it  dashed,  for  a  season,  the  hopes  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  and  it  raised  the  courage  of  the  Protestants ;  but  before 
either  had  time  to  discuss  its  import,  an  announcement  was 
made  which  consigned  that  and  every  other  topic  to  tem¬ 
porary  oblivion — it  was  declared  to  an  astonished  world  that 
Wellington  and  Peel  had  resolved  to  propose  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation  as  a  ministerial  measure. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  PRELIMINARY  ARRANGEMENTS  POR  CATHOLIC 
EMANCIPATION. 

We  have  already  stated  that  George  IV.  was  as  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Catholic  claims  as  his  father;  indeed,  one 
reason  for  his  anxiety  to  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the 
helm  of  affairs  was  the  hope  that  he  would  prevent  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Emancipation  from  being  brought  into  discussion. 
Peel,  however,  had  been  for  some  time  convinced,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  put  an  end  to  an  agitation  which  disturbed  the 
country,  and  to  discussions  which  divided  the  cabinet;  and 
his  anxiety  on  the  subject  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
king’s  known  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  agitation  in  Ireland 
by  severe  measures  of  coercion.  George  IV.  himself  told 
Lord  Eldon,  that  “  he  had  frequently  himself  suggested  to 
the  ministers  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  down  the 
Catholic  Association,  and  of  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  to  destroy  the  powers  of  the  most  seditious  and  rebellious 
proceedings  of  the  members  of  it,  and  particularly  at  the  time 
that  Lawless  was  on  his  march.”  Such  a  proposition  would 
have  been  received  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have  received 
the  sanction  of  the  English  parliament. 

Moore’s  Melodies,  as  we  have  before  observed,  had  created 
a  strong  Irish  party  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  fashion ;  every 
piano  had  become  an  instrument  of  agitation ;  the  voice  of 
the  lady  was  raised  against  the  vote  of  the  lord;  the  “  Young 
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England”  of  the  day  had  been  thoroughly  liberalized ;  music 
and  poetry  had  prevailed  over  musty  law  and  controversial 
divinity.  But  the  humorous  and  satirical  poems  of  the 
lively  bard  were  hardly  less  efficacious  than  his  national 
songs.  Among  these  productions  there  was  none  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  greater  and  more  permanent  influence  on  the  public 
mind  than  his  Petition  of  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland,  from 
which  we  shall  extract  four  of  the  most  striking  stanzas  : — 

To  the  people  of  England,  the  humble  petition 
Of  Ireland’s  disconsolate  Orangemen,  showing — 

That  sad,  very  sad,  is  our  present  condition, 

Our  jobbing  all  gone,  and  our  noble  selves  going ; 

That,  forming  one-seventh,  within  a  few  fractions, 

Of  Ireland’s  seven  millions  of  hot  heads  and  hearts, 

We  hold  it  the  basest  of  all  base  transactions 
To  keep  us  from  murdering  the  other  six  parts. 
***** 

That  relying  on  England,  whose  kindness  already 
So  often  has  help’d  us  to  play  the  game  o’er, 

We  have  got  our  red  coats  and  our  carabines  ready, 

And  wait  but  the  word  to  show  sport  as  before. 

That,  as  to  the  expense — the  few  millions  or  so, 

Which  for  all  such  diversions  John  Bull  has  to  pay — 

’Tis  at  least  a  great  comfort  to  John  Bull  to  know 
That  to  Orangemen’s  pockets  ’twill  all  find  its  way, 

For  which  your  petitioners  ever  will  pray, 

&c.,  & c.,  &c. 

In  the  laugh  at  the  fun  of  this  lively  ode,  there  mingled 
the  very  grave  and  sober  calculation  of  the  cost  to  England 
of  a  civil  war  in  Ireland ;  and  Peel,  who  was  alive  to  the 
importance  of  finance,  could  not  he  induced  to  adopt  a  course 
which  would  have  added  largely  to  the  national  debt,  and 
still  more  largely  destroyed  the  resources  from  which  the  debt 
should  be  paid.  Emancipation  would  cost  nothing ;  the 
expense  of  civil  Avar  would  amount  to  indefinite  millions ; — 
under  such  circumstances,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  pre¬ 
dicting  the  choice  likely  to  be  made  by  the  monied  interests 
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of  England.  The  means  of  escape  from  the  existing  difficulties 
suggested  by  the  king  were,  therefore,  exposed  to  two  fatal 
objections;  they  involved  a  certain,  hut  incalculable,  expendi¬ 
ture,  while  it  was  far  from  certain  that  after  all  they  would 
prove  successful. 

We  know  not  when  the  discussion  was  first  mooted  in  the 
cabinet,  hut  we  do  know  that  all  the  ministers  concurred  with 
Peeks  views,  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  settlement  of 
the  Catholic  question  had  become  a  national  necessity.  Early 
in  1829,  probably  in  the  first  week  of  that  year,  the  ministers 
as  “ a  united  cabinet”  proposed  to  the  king  that  he  should 
open  parliament  with  a  recommendation  of  the  immediate 
settlement  of  the  Catholic  question.  He  peremptorily  refused, 
and  they  tendered  their  resignations.  Without  the  aid  of 
the  Whigs,  whom  the  king  thoroughly  detested,  as  abandoned 
friends  only  can  be  detested,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  form  a  new  administration,  and  the  Whigs  were  deeply 
pledged  to  the  support  of  Emancipation.  However  passionate 
•was  his  resistance,  it  was  necessarily  weak  and  feeble;  he 
could  not  hear  up  against  the  iron  resolution  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  he  shrunk  from  the  fatigue  which  would 
necessarily  have  been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  formation  of 
new  political  combinations.  He  consented,  and  retracted ; 
he  yielded,  and  refused ;— he  wept  with  discreditable  weak¬ 
ness  at  one  time,  and  he  stormed  with  unusual  excitement 
at  another.  To  put  an  end  to  this  painful  and  not  very  regal 
vacillation,  the  ministers  resolved  to  require  his  written  con¬ 
sent  to  their  proceedings.  This  led  to  a  discussion,  which 
lasted  several  hours,  and  was  a  protracted  scene  of  pitiable 
weakness  and  supplication  on  one  side,  and  of  unyielding 
firmness  on  the  other.  It  is  said  that  the  king  made  several 
personal  and  rather  reproachful  appeals  to  Mr.  Peel,  which 
the  latter  answered  more  respectfully  than  affectionately. 
In  the  end,  the  king  having,  as  he  said,  “  nothing  to  fall  back 
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upon/’  gave  the  required  consent  in  writing,  adding,  however, 
to  the  document,  very  strong  expressions  of  the  pain  and 
misery  the  proceedings  gave  him.  It  was  generally  believed 
at  the  time,  that  this  reluctant  consent  was  wrung  from  him 
chiefly  by  the  influence  of  the  Marchioness  of  Conyngliam, 
just  as  his  hostility  to  the  Catholics  was  traced  to  the  spells 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford. 

In  Ireland,  the  leaders  of  the  Brunswick  clubs  uncon¬ 
sciously  gave  new  strength  to  the  changed  policy  of  the 
minister  by  an  impolitic  exhibition  of  their  own  weakness. 
They  held  a  metropolitan  meeting  in  Dublin,  which  was 
attended  by  no  man  of  note  or  influence ;  the  appearance  on 
the  platform  of  most  of  the  lords  who  attended,  was  almost 
the  first  evidence  that  the  public  received  of  the  existence 
of  such  names  in  the  peerage.  Such  a  display  of  noble 
nobodies  was  too  tempting  a  theme  for  the  satirical  pen  of 
Moore  not  to  be  eagerly  grasped,  and  he  bitterly  exposed 
them  in  the  following  whimsical  jeu  d’ esprit,  professing  to  he 
a  letter  from  “  Belzehuh  ”  himself,  declining  to  accept  the 
profered  presidency  of  their  body  : — 

Private — Lord  Belzebub  presents 
To  the  Brunswick  Club  bis  compliments, 

And  much  regrets  to  say  that  he 
Cannot  at  present  their  patron  be. 

In  stating  this,  Lord  Belzebub 

Assures  on  his  honour  the  Brunswick  Club, 

That  ’tis  n’t  from  any  lukewarm  lack 
Of  zeal  or  fire  he  thus  holds  back. 

As  even  Lord  Coal  himself  is  not 
For  the  Orange  party  more  red-hot ; 

But  the  truth  is,  ’til  their  Club  affords 
A  somewhat  decenter  show  of  Lords, 

And  on  its  lists  of  members  gets 
A  few  less  rubbishy  Baronets, 

Lord  Belzebub  must  beg  to  be 
Excused  from  keeping  such  company. 

Who  the  devil,  he  humbly  begs  to  know, 

Are  Lord  Glendine  and  Lord  Dunlo  1 

3  B 
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Or  who  with  a  grain  of  sense  would  go 
To  sit  and  be  bored  by  Lord  Mayo  ? 

What  living  creature — except  his  nurse — 

For  Lord  Mouutcashel  cares  a  curse  ? 

Or  thinks  ’twould  matter  if  Lord  Muskerry 

Were  t’other  side  of  the  Stygian  ferry  1 

Breathes  there  a  man  in  Dublin  town 

Who’d  give  but  half  of  half-a-crown 

To  save  from  drowning  my  Lord  Rathdowne  f 

Or  who  wouldn’t  gladly  bustle  in 

Lords  Roden,  Bandon,  Cole,  and  Jocelyn? 

In  short,  though  from  his  tonderest  years, 

Accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  Peers, 

Lord  Belzebub  much  questions  whether 
He  ever  yet  saw  mixed  together 
As  ’twere  in  one  capacious  tub, 

Such  a  mess  of  noble  silly-bub 

As  the  twenty  Peers  of  the  Brunswick  Club. 

Tis  therefore  impossible  that  1-01x1  B. 

Could  stoop  to  such  society ; 

Thinking,  he  owns,  (though  no  great  prig,) 

For  one  in  his  station  ’twere  infra  dig. 

But  he  begs  to  propose  in  the  interim 
(Till  they  find  some  prop’rer  Peers  for  him) 

His  Highness  Cuml>erland  as  sub., 

To  take  his  place  at  the  Brunswick  Club — 

Begging  meanwhile  himself  to  dub, 

Their  obedient  servant — Belzebub. 

It  luckily  happens,  the  Royal  Duke 
Resembles  so  much  in  air  and  look 
The  head  of  the  Belzebub  family, 

That  few  can  any  difference  see ; 

Which  makes  him  of  course  the  better  suit 
To  serve  as  Lord  B.’s  substitute. 

Only  two  men  of  distinguished  talent,  the  Rev.  C.  Boyton 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Martin,  appeared  prominent  among  the 
Brunswickers.  Both  were  Fellows  of  Dublin  College,  equally 
eminent  for  their  scientific  attainments  and  their  amiable 
qualities  in  private  life.  The  former,  who,  in  physical  consti¬ 
tution,  exhibited  much  of  the  personal  vigour  and  unwearied 
energies  of  O’Connell  himself,  was  the  more  active  in  the 
Brunswick  agitation;  hut  though  occasionally  violent,  he 
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never  forgot  that  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman ;  it  is 
still  more  honourable  to  him,  that  he  retained  the  warm 
friendship  of  a  large  circle  of  Roman  Catholic  friends; 
indeed,  it  is  said  that  a  lcadiug  agitator  hinted  to  the  orators 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  that  he  would  resent  any  attack 
made  on  Charles  Boyton  as  a  personal  insult  to  himself. 

The  share  of  the  Rev.  John  Martin  in  the  agitation  of  the 
Brunswick  clubs  was  confined  to  one  most  remarkable  speech, 
equally  distinguished  for  the  acuteness  of  its  logic,  and  the 
vigour  of  its  rhetoric.  He  was  too  amiable  and  too  refined 
for  the  rough  work  of  political  controversy ;  and  having  once 
made  his  protest  against  the  course  proposed  to  be  pursued, 
he  intimated  a  willingness  to  submit,  as  a  dutiful  subject,  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  government. 

Illness,  which  had  broken  down  body  and  mind,  prevented 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Magee)  from  taking  the  leading 
part  against  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  which  he  would  have 
done  under  other  circumstances ;  and  the  Primate  (Beresford), 
though  opposed  to  Emancipation,  was  too  mild  and  gentle  to 
assume  the  lead  of  a  party  in  an  obstinate  struggle.  The 
defeat  of  the  Beresfords  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  which 
would  have  induced  many  others  to  take  a  prominent  part, 
was  with  him  a  strong  reason  for  abstinence  ;  his  opposition 
to  the  Catholics  was  founded  on  principle,  not  on  vengeance  ; 
and  he  was  a  prelate  who  was  resolved  not  only  that  his 
motives  should  be  pure,  but  that  they  should  be  above 
suspicion. 

The  highest  rank,  an  immense  preponderance  of  talent, 
and  a  very  large  proportion,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  property 
of  Ireland,  were  arrayed  on  the  side  of  Emancipation ;  and 
Peel  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  Brunswick  clubs  for 
bringing  this  fact  so  prominently  before  the  British  public, 
that  it  could  not  be  mistaken  or  denied.  Some  surprise  was 
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felt  at  tlie  absence  of  Lord  Farnliam  from  tbe  Protestant 
demonstrations  in  Dublin,  but  be  bad  hastened  to  London 
when  first  the  change  of  ministerial  opinion  began  to  be 
Suspected,  and  was  occupied  in  organizing  a  formidable 
opposition  in  parliament,  more  especially  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

So  well  had  the  ministerial  secret  been  preserved,  that 
some  of  the  journals  supposed  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the 
ministry  declared,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  assembling  of  par¬ 
liament,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  so  far  from  being 
ready  to  concede  the  Catholic  claims,  had  resolved  that  they 
should  not  even  be  discussed  during  the  coming  session.  To 
this  declaration  the  Standard  strongly  pledged  itself, — an 
error  which  it  subsequently  repeated  on  the  announcement 
of  an  intended  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  December,  1845. 
All  doubts,  however,  were  ended  when  the  king’s  speech  at 
the  opening  of  parliament  was  read,  and  was  found  to  contain 
the  following  recommendations  : — 

“My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — The  state  of  Ireland  has 
been  the  object  of  his  Majesty’s  continued  solicitude. 

“  His  Majesty  laments  that  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  an  Association  should  still  exist,  which  is  dangerous 
to  the  public  peace,  and  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of.  the 
constitution ;  which  keeps  alive  discord  and  ill-will  amongst 
his  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  which  must,  if  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue,  effectually  obstruct  every  effort  permanently  to  improve 
the  condition  of  Ireland. 

“  His  Majesty  confidently  relies  on  the  wisdom  and  on  the 
support  of  his  parliament;  and  his  Majesty  feels  assured  that 
you  will  commit  to  him  such  powers  as  will  enable  his  Majesty 
to  maintain  his  just  authority. 

“His  Majesty  recommends  that  when  this  essential  object 
shall  have  been  accomplished,  you  should  take  into  your 
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deliberate  consideration  tlie  whole  condition  of  Ireland ;  and 
that  you  should  review  the  laws  which  impose  civil  disabilities 
on  his  Majesty’s  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 

“  You  will  consider  whether  the  removal  of  these  disabilities 
can  be  effected  consistently  with  the  full  and  permanent 
security  of  our  establishments  in  church  and  state,  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  reformed  religion  established  by  law,  and 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
realm,  and  of  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge. 

“  These  are  institutions  which  must  ever  be  held  sacred  in 
this  Protestant  kingdom,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  his  Majesty  to  preserve  inviolate. 

“  His  Majesty  most  earnestly  recommends  to  you  to  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  a  subject  of  such  paramount  impor¬ 
tance,  deeply  interesting  to  the  best  feelings  of  his  people,  and 
involving  the  tranquillity  and  concord  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  with  the  temper  and  the  moderation  which  will  best 
ensure  the  successful  issue  of  your  deliberations.” 

There  was  too  obviously  a  laboured  effort  in  this  speech 
to  conciliate  Protestant  prejudices.  The  scolding  for  it 
deserves  no  better  name — bestowed  on  the  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  rather  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  royal 
speech ;  and  unfortunately  it  was  not  the  last  occasion  in 
which  the  crown  was  placed  in  degrading  antagonism  with 
Daniel  O’Connell.  The  excess  of  anxiety  professed  for  the 
security  of  the  established  church,  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  ministers  had  a  lurking  consciousness  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  would  be  endangered  by  their  proposed  measures ;  a 
confession  which  they  did  not  intend  to  make,  for  it  would  have 
been  as  inconsistent  with  their  opinions,  as  with  notorious 
facts. 

In  writing  the  history  of  a  campaign,  the  historian  would 
fall  into  grave  error  who  described  merely  tbe  decisive 
pitched  battles,  and  said  nothing  of  previous  skirmishes 
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marches,  counter-marches,  and  sieges;  equally  great  would 
he  the  fault  of  judging  a  parliamentary  campaign  merely  by 
the  debates  on  which  final  decision  rested.  We  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  Peel  displayed  more  ability  and  courage,  exhibited 
more  intellectual  resources,  and  displayed  greater  parlia¬ 
mentary  tact  and  shill  in  the  discussions  preliminary  to  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  for  conceding  Catholic  Emancipation, 
than  in  the  great  debates  on  the  measure  itself.  This  is 
a  phase  of  his  public  career,  on  which  a  biographer  can  dwell 
with  pleasme ;  and  it  conveys  more  than  one  lesson  of  states¬ 
manship,  available  for  the  instruction  of  future  generations. 

The  address  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  moved  by  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  declared  that  “  unless  such 
securities  were  introduced,  as  he  thought  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  he  never  would  con¬ 
sent  to  Catholic  Emancipation.”  This  declaration  indicated 
a  reluctant  support,  soon  to  be  exchanged  for  active  opposi¬ 
tion.  Very  different  was  the  language  of  the  seconder  of  the 
address,  the  Earl  of  Wicklow.  He  said,  “  I  come  now  to 
that  portion  of  his  Majesty’s  speech  which  relates  to  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  Standing  here,  my  lords,  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  that  country,  and  feeling,  as  I  naturally  do,  a  very 
lively  interest  in  her  welfare,  I  must  say,  it  is  with  more 
than  ordinary  feelings,  and  with  more  than  ordinary  satisfac¬ 
tion,  that  I  have  heard  the  recommendation  respecting  Ire¬ 
land.  Hitherto,  whenever  the  affairs  of  that  unhappy  coun¬ 
try  have  been  brought  before  parliament,  it  has  been  either 
to  deplore  the  wretchedness  that  existed  there,  or,  by  new 
acts  of  coercion,  to  attempt  to  put  down  the  spirit  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  ;  but  now  a  new  and  a  very  different  course  is 
to  be  pursued,  and,  at  last,  her  people  may  hope  for  that 
great  conciliatory  which  has  been  so  long  sought  for,  and 
petitioned  for,  till  now,  in  vain.  That  measure,  so  long 
desired  by  a  large  portion  of  the  subjects  of  the  United 
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Empire — so  often  forcibly  demanded — so  eloquently  pleaded 
for  by  some  of  tbe  noblest  and  greatest  statesmen  this  coun¬ 
try  ever  produced,  is  not  only  to  be  brought  before  your  lord- 
ships,  supported  by  bis  Majesty’s  ministers,  but  is  to  emanate 
from  them,  recommended  by  tbe  sovereign  in  a  speech  from 
tbe  throne.” 

The  opposition  was  led  by  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  the 
Earl  of  Eldon,  the  latter  of  whom  denounced  as  “  underminers 
of  the  constitution,  all  who  would  vote  for  the  admission  of 
Catholics  into  parliament.”  There  was  little  interest  in  the 
rest  of  the  debate,  save  that  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  courted 
a  strict  investigation  of  his  government  in  Ireland,  and  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  deprecated  discussion  until  the  whole 
of  the  proposed  measures  came  regularly  before  the  House. 

In  the  Commons  the  address  was  tamely  moved  by  Lord 
Clive,  and  still  more  tamely  seconded  by  Lord  Corry.  The 
proposed  concessions  were  severely  reprobated  by  Mr.  Bankes, 
Sir  Bobert  H.  Inglis,  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  and  Mr. 
George  Ogle  Moore,  the  member  for  Dublin.  In  reply,  Mr. 
Peel  said :  “I  pretend  to  no  new  lights  on  the  subject  of  the 
Catholic  claims.  I  retain  the  same  opinion  which  I  ever 
entertained  in  reference  to  that  question.  I  see  as  clearly  as 
ever  the  dangers  which  I  have  heretofore  felt  as  connected 
with  that  subject ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  pressure  of  present  evils  is  so  great  and  overwhelming, 
that  I  am  willing  to  encounter  the  risk  of  those  contingent 
dangers,  rather  than,  in  the  existing  situation  of  the  country, 
to  endure,  not  only  the  continuance,  but  the  aggravation,  of 
the  present  system.” 

These  expressions  were  at  the  time,  and  frequently  since, 
perverted  into  a  confession  that  the  ministers  had  yielded 
entirely  to  the  intimidation  of  Daniel  O’Connell,  and  on  this 
gross  error  the  flatterers  of  that  gentleman  have  founded  his 
claim  to  the  title  of  Liberator;  while,  on  the  same  mis- 
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representation.  Peel  has  more  than  once  been  subjected  to  the 
charge  of  cowardice.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  give  Peel’s 
explanation  of  the  “present  system,”  in  which  we  find  that 
“  agitation  ”  was  a  far  less  influential  motive  in  his  mind,  than 
the  peril  of  a  divided  cabinet,  a  variance  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  effects  of  such  spectacles  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

“The  opinions,”  said  he,  “which  I  have  heretofore  expressed 
on  the  Catholic  question,  I  still  retain ;  hut  I  must  say,  that, 
looking  to  the  position  of  the  government  of  the  country — 
looking  to  the  position  of  the  legislature — looking  to  the  dis¬ 
union  which  has  prevailed  on  this  subject  in  his  Majesty’s 
councils — looking  to  the  disunion  which  has  for  several  years 
marked  the  proceedings  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature 
— and  looking  to  the  effect  which  all  these  causes  have  pro¬ 
duced  in  Ireland — considering  all  these  things,  I  must  say 
that  there  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficient  reasons  to  induce  me 
to  accept  of  almost  any  alternative,  rather  than  endure  their 
continuance.” 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  speech  he  said,  “  My  honour¬ 
able  friend  has  taunted  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  his 
Majesty’s  government,  and  indeed  all  his  Majesty’s  ministers, 
with  having  allowed  their  fears  to  be  excited,  and  with  being 
intimidated  into  concessions.  In  my  opinion,  no  motive  can 
be  more  justly  branded,  as  ignominious,  than  that  which  is 
usually  termed  cowardice.  But  there  is  a  temper  of  mind 
much  more  dangerous  than  this,  though  it  may  not  be  so 
base — I  mean  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  be  afraid.  Base 
as  a  coward  is,  the  man  who  abandons  himself  to  the  fear  of 
being  thought  a  coward,  displays  little  less  fortitude.  His 
Majesty’s  ministers  are  not,  and  have  not  been,  afraid  of  the 
Catholic  Association.  That  intimidation  has  been  resorted 
to,  I  readily  admit.  But  how  has  it  been  met  ?  It  was  put 
down  by  the  Protestant  spirit  of  the  country ;  and  if  it  had 
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been  continued,  liis  Majesty’s  ministers  were  prepared  to 
suppress,  by  the  physical  force  of  the  country,  those  offences 
against  the  law,  which  the  moral  strength  of  the  people  should 
prove  unable  to  subdue.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  enter¬ 
tain  the  slightest  doubt,  that  in  the  absence  of  physical  force 
and  supported  by  his  Majesty’s  loyal  subjects  alone,  the 
king’s  ministers  would  have  been  able  to  destroy  all  attempts 
at  carrying  measures  by  intimidation,  and  that  the  wicked 
abettors  of  such  attempts  would  have  been  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  their  cause.  In  the  summer  the  attempt  was  made, 
and  it  failed.  These,  then,  are  not  matters  to  strike  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  with  fear,  though  others  may.  Fear, 
however,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  character 
com l antis  viri ;  there  are  many  subjects  which  it  may  be 
impossible  for  him  to  contemplate  without  dread;  there  are 
many  views  from  which  he  might  be  justified  in  shrinking. 
I  will  tell  my  honourable  friend,  that  the  disorganization  and 
disaffection  which  exist  in  Ireland,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon 
without  fear ;  and  that  to  affect  not  to  fear  it,  would  be  to 
affect  insensibility  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  I  am  not 
a  man  to  yield  to  intimidation,  or  to  be  deterred  by  threats 
of  commotion;  but  I  cannot  understand  the  constitution  of 
that  man’s  mind,  who,  looking  upon  Ireland  in  its  present 
state,  can  be  free  from  apprehension  of  consequences  which 
may  arise  from  allowing  such  a  state  of  things  to  continue.” 

In  both  Houses,  the  address  passed  without  a  division  ; 
and  in  both,  the  old  advocates  of  the  Catholic  claims  took  an 
opportunity  of  advising  the  Irish  Catholics  to  dissolve  the 
Association,  as  a  proof  of  their  confidence  in  the  benign 
intentions  of  the  government.  This  prudent  advice  was 
ultimately  adopted. 

The  debate  on  bringing  up  the  address  was  marked  by 
Mr.  Leslie  Foster’s  announcement  of  his  conversion  to  the 
cause  of  Emancipation,  and  by  Mr.  Dawson’s  declaration, 
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that  his  memorable  speech  at  Derry  had  been  the  spontaneous 
result  of  his  own  convictions,  and  that  at  the  time  he  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  ministerial  plans.  Mr  Peel  explained 
more  fully  the  circumstances  of  his  position ;  he  stated  that 
he  found  that  he  agreed  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
believing  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  claims 
necessary  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  empire,  hut  that 
he  was  himself  unwilling  to  take  any  personal  share  in  the 
arrangement,  and  had  therefore  sought  to  retire.  The  Duke, 
however,  had  declared  that  Peel’s  presence  in  the  cabinet  was 
essential  to  success,  and  he  had  therefore  consented  to  remain 
in  office,  though  at  a  great  and  painful  sacrifice  of  feeling. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  he  said — “Allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  emoluments  of  office,  which  it  is 
insinuated  ought  to  have  been  preferred  to  the  course  I  have 
adopted.  Good  God  !  I  cannot  argue  with  the  man  who  can 
place  the  sacrifice  of  office  or  emolument  in  competition  with 
the  severe,  the  painful  sacrifice  I  have  made — a  sacrifice 
which  it  seems  to  be  supposed  I  have  consented  to  in  order 
to  retain  my  office  !  I  have,  after  mature  deliberation,  come 
to  this  resolution,  that  in  the  state  of  the  country — and 
in  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland — I  never  will  meet 
this  House  in  the  situation  in  which  I  have  been  formerly 
placed.  I  am  responsible  for  the  safety  of  Ireland,  and  that 
responsibility  I  do  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to,  while  the 
cabinet  is  disunited  on  this  question.  It  is  impossible  that 
I  could  remain  in  such  a  situation,  after  the  information 
I  have  received  of  the  state  of  Ireland  last  summer.  The 
consequences  arising  from  this  determination  are  known 
to  the  House ;  and  however  displeasing  they  may  be  to 
some  gentlemen,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  time  will  come 
when  justice  will  be  done  to  the  intentions  of  my  noble  friend 
and  myself — when  we  shall  not  be  thought  to  have  betrayed 
our  trust  to  the  country  and  the  Protestant  establishment, 
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because  we  have  preferred  the  reproaches  which  are  heaped 
on  us,  and  even  an  apparent  sacrifice  of  consistency,  rathe! 
than  pursue  the  course  which  we  have  hitherto  pursued,  and 
thus  obtained  a  short  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the  true 
and  the  paramount  interests  of  the  country/5 

On  the  10th  of  February,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  introduced 
his  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association,  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  Catholic  Emancipation.  No  oppo¬ 
sition  to  such  a  measure  could  reasonably  be  anticipated. 
“  I  believe,55  said  the  mover,  “  that  those  who  look  forward 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  who  cherish  the 
hope  of  seeing  a  conciliatory  arrangement  of  the  Catholic 
claims  speedily  carried  into  effect— I  believe  that  they  must 
feel  that  the  continued  existence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Association,  during  the  discussion  which  must  take  place  on 
that  great  question,  would  in  itself  oppose  an  almost  insu¬ 
perable  barrier  to  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  the 
object  which  they  have  so  much  at  heart.55 

But  the  introduction  of  the  bill  afforded  Peel  a  very 
favourable  opportunity  for  giving  such  a  picture  of  the  social 
condition  of  Ireland,  as  he  believed  would  go  far  to  justify 
the  great  change  in  the  policy  of  the  ministry.  “  I  think,55 
said  he,  “  that  I  am  bound,  as  a  vindication  of  the  intended 
measure,  to  make  some  observations  on  the  state  of  society 
in  Ireland,  as  constituting  the  justification  of  the  demand  for 
additional  authority,  which  the  bill  that  I  mean  to  propose 
will  impart  to  the  government.  I  shall  do  this  also  with 
another  view — for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  convince  my 
honourable  friends,  who  concur  in  the  same  common  view 
as  to  the  danger  of  granting  concession  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  adopting  a  differ¬ 
ent  course.  I  will  lay  before  them  some  details  of  the  present 
state  of  society  in  Ireland,  in  order  that  having  done  so, 
I  may  lead  them  deliberately  to  consider,  not  merely  whether 
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additional  powers  were  necessary  for  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment,  but  whether  there  are  not  just  and  sufficient  grounds 
to  break  up  the  present  state  of  things  with  reference  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.  I  will  go  into  these  details  for 
the  purpose  of  imploring  them  dispassionately  to  consider, 
whether  there  is  a  chance  of  permanent  peace  and  tranquillity 
being  maintained  in  Ireland,  if  the  government  remains 
divided  as  it  has  been— if  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of 
Commons  are  still  to  come  to  different  conclusions  with 
respect  to  that  great  question,  which  all  admit  to  he  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  happiness  of  the  sister  island. 
I  will  demand  of  them,  whether  it  is  possible  to  secure  tran¬ 
quillity  in  Ireland,  if  they  go  on  from  year  to  year  as  they 
have  hitherto  done  with  the  Catholic  question.  The  parties, 
for  and  against  it,  are  nicely  balanced.  At  one  time  the 
supporters  of  the  question  are  just  strong  enough  to  control 
those  who  are  opposed  to  it.  At  another,  the  opponents  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  are  successful.  If  we  are  to  proceed 
in  this  way,  a  majority  of  three  appealing  in  favour  of  con¬ 
cession  iti  one  year,  and  a  majority  of  six  against  it  in  the 
next,  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  tranquillity  in  Ireland: 
a  state  of  extreme  excitation  must  be  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quence.  In  this  manner  we  have  been  proceeding  for  the 
last  sixteen  years,  and  the  same  results  will  be  obtained  if 
we  pursue  a  similar  course  for  a  century.  While  such  a  state 
of  disunion  prevails,  is  there,  I  would  ask,  on  either  side, 
the  most  distant  hope  of  tranquillity  for  Ireland?  I  will 
assert  that  there  is  not.  Some  one  therefore  must  make 
sacrifices.” 

The  opponents  of  Emancipation  have  generally  described 
this  mode  of  advocating  the  measure,  when  one  of  a  different 
nature,  though  closely  connected  with  it,  was  under  discussion, 
as  a  dishonest  and  Jesuitical  artifice.  To  us  it  appears  not 
only  justifiable,  but  highly  creditable  to  Peel’s  character  as 
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a  statesman.  It  enabled  him  to  bring  forward  the  reasons 
of  the  ministerial  policy  in  a  form  well  calculated  to  arrest 
attention ;  he  was  able  by  this  course  to  set  forth  the  alarm¬ 
ing  condition  of  society  in  Ireland,  without  exciting  religious 
controversy,  or  rousing  the  violence  of  faction.  The  facts  he 
had  to  reveal  were  of  such  a  startling  nature,  as  to  convince 
every  man  that  something  must  he  done;  and  when  once 
persons  are  convinced  that  some  change  is  necessary,  the 
discussion  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  change  requii  ed  is 
greatly  simplified.  W  hen  all  admit  the  disease,  the  question 
remaining  to  he  decided  is  what  ought  to  he  the  lemedy;  and 
those  who  reject  any  remedy  proposed,  are  morally  hound  to 
bring  forward  another  in  its  stead.  Canning  had  applied 
this  very  principle  to  Peel  in  a  former  debate  on  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  when  he  ashed — “  How  it  was  proposed  to  govern  Ire¬ 
land?”  But  the  wide  range  of  topics  introduced  into  every 
debate  on  the  Catholic  claims,  allowed  this  question  to  he 
overlaid  and  evaded.  It  was  therefore  consummate  wisdom, 
as  well  as  high  rhetorical  art,  so  to  state  the  question  as  to 
convince  every  member  of  the  legislature,  that  he  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  a  decisive  answer. 

Mr.  Peel,  to  elucidate  the  condition  of  Ireland,  read  a  large 
mass  of  correspondence  relating  to  the  tumultuous  assemblies 
of  the  preceding  summer,  the  monster-meetings  in  Tipperary, 
and  the  menaced  collisions  between  Orangemen  and  Catholics 
in  Ulster,  and  then  produced  the  proclamation  for  them  sup¬ 
pression  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  “  Providentially,” 
said  he,  “  the  advice  given  in  that  proclamation  was  not  neg¬ 
lected.  And  let  any  one  consider  the  system  which  prevailed 
in  so  many  different  parts  of  Ireland ;  let  him  consider  that 
a  mere  spark  might  have  kindled  one  of  the  most  frightful 
conflagrations— a  conflagration  to  be  quenched  only  in  blood; 
and  then  let  that  person  say  whether  he  does  not  rejoice  with 
me  that  the  proclamation  was  obeyed,  and  that  it  was  not 
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necessary  to  Lave  recourse  to  force.  Will  any  one  tell  me 
tliat  it  is  fear — that  it  is  cowardice — that  it  was  from  any 
discreditable  feeling,  that  this  proclamation  emanated  ?  I  trust 
not :  I  trust  that  no  man  can  doubt  that  the  feeling  which 
dictated  this  proclamation  was  the  dread  lest  it  should  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  power  which  must  have  been 
effectual.  This  is  the  dread  which  his  Majesty’s  government 
entertained  when  they  viewed  the  actual  condition  of  Ireland ; 
and  though  it  has  been  called  cowardice  and  fear,  I  look  upon 
it  as  a  legitimate  and  an  honourable  apprehension,  which  the 
boldest  and  the  bravest  might  entertain,  and  not  blush  to 
avow.” 

The  leading  members  of  the  opposition,  including  Mr. 
Yilliers  Stuart,  himself  enrolled  in  the  Catholic  Association, 
supported  the  bill  for  its  suppression.  Mr.  (since  Lord) 
Stanley  made  a  remarkable  declaration— “  With  regard  to 
the  Catholic  Association,”  he  said,  “  although  I  am  far  from 
approving  the  whole  of  their  conduct — although  I  think  they 
have  shown  much  folly,  and  have  frequently  injured  their 
cause,  and  retarded  the  attainment  of  their  own  ends — 
I  nevertheless  cannot  consent  to  stigmatize  them  with  all  the 
epithets  which  are  applied  to  them  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  and  in  the  address  from  this  House,  which  is  the  echo 
of  that  speech.  It  is  true  that  the  existence  of  such  an  insti¬ 
tution  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution — but 
oppression  and  exclusion  are  also  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution  and  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution  that  those  who  are  oppressed  and  excluded 
should  endeavour  to  make  their  grievances  known,  or  should 
endeavour  to  strengthen  themselves  by  union,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  that  justice  in  their  collective  capacity  which  was 
hopeless  when  they  sought  for  it  as  individuals.” 

With  less  prudence,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  with 
characteristic  indiscretion,  Mr.  Stanley  described  the  oppo- 
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nents  of  the  measure  of  Emancipation  as  “  a  faction  as  insig¬ 
nificant  in  numbers  as  they  are  undistinguished  by  talent — 
a  faction  who  resist  everything  in  the  shape  of  improvement 
or  amelioration,  in  defiance  of  all  changes  of  circumstance  or 
time — a  faction,  who  having  formerly  laid  claim  to  exclusive 
loyalty,  now  indulge  in  the  most  vehement  vituperation  of 
his  Majesty’s  government,  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  seditious 
language  in  which  the  printed  organs  of  their  political  opinions 
vent  their  hireling  effusions ;  effusions  which  would  put  to 
the  blush  the  harangues  of  the  most  petulant  agitators  in 
Ireland.”  For  quitting  the  party  thus  described,  Peel  has 
been  branded  as  a  traitor  and  a  renegade,  but  no  one  accuses 
Lord  Stanley  of  inconsistency  for  having  at  a  later  period 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  very  party  which  he  had 
stigmatized  with  such  withering  sarcasm.  Let  us  add,  that 
this  severe  and  bitter  censure  was  as  unjust  as  it  was  injudi¬ 
cious.  Among  the  opponents  of  the  Roman  Catholics  there 
were  many  who  deplored  the  intemperate  language  of  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine,  the  Standard,  and  the  Orange  journals  of 
Ireland.  Even  to  these  periodicals  the  rebuke  was  infinitely 
harsher  than  the  occasion  required.  Under  the  first  angry 
feeling  of  having  been  betrayed  by  those  in  whom  they  placed 
unlimited  confidence,  it  was  natural  that  some  violent  lan¬ 
guage  should  be  used.  But,  above  all,  we  must  protest 
against  the  epithet  “hireling:”  it  is  but  justice  to  political 
opponents  to  declare,  that  the  whole  wealth  of  the  house  of 
Derby  could  not  have  bribed  such  men  as  Dr.  Giffard  or  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Croly  to  support  any  measure  which  they  conscien¬ 
tiously  believed  subversive  of  Protestant  institutions.  Mr. 
Huskisson,  at  a  later  period  of  the  debate,  referred  more 
judiciously  and  effectively  to  the  violent  letters  which  had 
been  addressed  to  the  Protestants  of  England  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  Lords  Kenyon  and  Winchilsea.  Lord  Win- 
chilsea,  indeed,  went  far  beyond  those  whom  Mr.  Stanley 
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stigmatized  as  hirelings,  fos  his  address  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  which,  from  another  pen,  and  in  another  cause, 
■would  probably  have  provoked  an  indictment  for  sedition : 
“  Though  the  great  body  of  your  degenerate  senators  are 
prepared  to  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  treason  and  rebellion 
that  constitution  for  which  your  ancestors  so  nobly  fought 
and  died,  yet  I  feel  confident  that  our  gracious  sovereign, 
true  to  the  sacred  oath  which  he  has  taken  upon  the  altars  of 
our  country,  to  defend  our  constitution  and  our  religion  from 
that  church  which  is  bent  upon  their  destruction,  will  not 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  and  supplications  of  his  loyal 
Protestant  subjects.” 

Lord  Eldon  had  some  time  previously  declared,  that  the 
Catholic  Association  might  have  been  put  down  by  the  exist¬ 
ing  laws ;  and  in  reference  to  this  high  authority,  it  was  not 
unreasonably  asked — why,  if  it  were  so  dangerous  an  insti¬ 
tution  as  had  been  described,  the  effort  to  suppress  it  had 
not  been  made  long  ago?  To  this,  Mr.  Doherty,  the  Irish 
Solicitor-General,  replied,  that  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  his  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  useless  task  to  have  undertaken  a  prose¬ 
cution  against  any  individual  for  his  conduct  in  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  that  an  abortive  attempt  at  prosecution 
would  have  been  worse  than  useless,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
have  created  irritation  without  putting  down  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

There  were  some  incidents  in  the  debate  which  must  have 
occasioned  great  mortification  to  Mr.  Secretary  Peel :  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  summer  he  had  made  a  tour  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  England,  where,  as  has  been  stated 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  many  efforts  had  been  made  to 
extort  from  him  some  decisive  expression  of  his  sentiments, 
by  giving  significant  and  pointed  toasts  at  public  dinners. 
In  replying  to  one  of  these  toasts,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
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Tories  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Peel  had  said  that  “  he  trusted  he 
would  never  do  anything  to  forfeit  their  good  opinion,”  and 
this  phrase  was  understood  to  mean,  that  he  still  continued’ 
to  be  a  champion  of  Protestant  ascendancy.  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull  directly  charged  Mr.  Peel  with  deception  and 
insincerity ;  to  which  the  right  honourable  secretary  replied, 
by  pledging  his  honour  that  at  the  time  to  which  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull  referred,  although  he  had  made  up  his  mind  with 
respect  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  he  had  every  reason 
to  cherish  a  sanguine  hope  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  take 
that  course  as  a  private  individual,  unfettered  by  office.” 

The  allusion  to  Canning,  eloquently  made  by  Mr.  Doherty, 
who  had  been  introduced  into  public  life  by  that  eminent 
statesman, — an  allusion  to  which  the  House  responded  with 
an  affectionate,  and  almost  passionate,  burst  of  feeling,  could 
not  fail  to  raise  some  painful  emotions  in  the  breast  of  his 
rival.  “  I  feel  myself  called  upon,”  said  the  eloquent  Soli¬ 
citor-General  for  Ireland,  “to  sympathize  with  my  right 
honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Liverpool,  that  the  great 
and  illustrious  statesman  who  has  so  often  flung  the  brilliancy 
of  his  talents  over  this  great  question,  has  not  lived  long 
enough  to  witness  its  triumph.  I  sincerely  deplore  the  pre¬ 
mature  fate  which  has  deprived  him  of  an  enjoyment  which 
would  have  afforded  him  such  exquisite  gratification.  I  am 
not  sorry,  however,  that  the  same  individual  who  has  reaped 
the  reward  of  Mr.  Canning’s  exertions  in  sowing  the  seeds  of 
the  Spanish  contest  in  South  America,  should  also  reap  the 
harvest  of  his  great  eloquence  on  this  more  important  and 
more  benevolent  question.  It  has  been  said,  with  no  less 
truth  than  beauty,  that  praises  are  not  apt  to  vegetate  on  the 
tomb,  but  that  if  they  do  they  strike  root  downwards,  and 
bear  little  fruit  upwards.  I  do  not  expect  that  any  praises 
which  an  individual  so  insignificant  as  myself  may  bestow  on 
that  illustrious  statesman  will  bear  fruit  to  his  memory. 
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Watered  as  it  has  been  by  the  tears  of  all  the  noble  spirits  in 
both  hemispheres,  it  little  needs  my  eulogy;  still  I  wish  to 
offer  my  sincere  and  bumble  testimony  to  the  perseverance 
with  which  my  lamented  friend  struggled,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  to  the  close  of  his  political  career,  for  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  his  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  Such  testimony  is, 
I  know,  unavailing  to  the  dead,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  painful 
to  the  living — but  I  consider  the  success  of  this  great  ques¬ 
tion  as  crowning  the  fame  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  transmitting 
it  with  fresh  honours  to  the  admiration  of  posterity.”  The 
effect  of  this  brilliant  passage  was  rendered  more  telling  by 
the  publication  some  days  before  of  one  of  those  exquisite 
caricatures — if  we  should  not  rather  call  them  political  pic¬ 
tures — which  have  given  to  H.  B.  such  eminence  as  a  power¬ 
ful  artist,  and  such  celebrity  as  an  unrivalled  delineator  of 
character.  It  represented  the  ghost  of  Canning  rising  with 
that  proud  and  lofty  bearing  for  which  that  statesman  had  in 
life  been  conspicuous,  and  exclaiming,  “  I  am  avenged  !”  to 
Peel  and  Wellington,  who  cowered  in  guilty  terror  before  the 
injured  shade.  The  excellence  of  the  production  as  a  work 
of  art  had  won  it  immediate  popularity,  and  it  was  present 
to  the  mind  of  all  the  auditory  while  Mr.  Doherty  spoke, 
furnishing  a  melancholy,  and,  to  some,  a  stinging  comment 
on  his  words. 

These  circumstances,  combined  with  a  bitter  personal 
attack  from  Mr.  Bankes,  stung  Peel  into  more  than  usual 
animation ;  and  his  reply  was  vigorous,  spirited,  and  even 
defying.  “  I  have  been  asked,”  he  said,  “  how  this  Catholic 
Association  has  acquired  its  present  power  and  influence  in 
Ireland?  and  taunts  and  reproaches,  strong  hut  unjust,  have 
been  employed  to  assail  me  for  my  conduct  on  the  present 
occasion.  My  answer  to  the  question,  why  we  did  not  sup¬ 
press  the  Catholic  Association,  is,  that  our  forbearance  arose, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  disunion  and 
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division  which  has  prevailed  in  the  government  on  this  great 
question,  and  which,  in  fact,  has  so  placed  us,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  effectually  to  have  suppressed  such  an 
association,  while  the  cabinet  maintained  a  neutrality  upon 
the  Catholic  claims,  and  refrained  from  a  determination  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration.  As  long  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  remained  neutral,  my  firm  conviction  is,  that  no  act, 
intended  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
could  have  passed,  and  that  the  attempt  would  only  have 
aggravated  the  evil. 

“  But  of  all  the  reproaches  cast  upon  me  by  my  honourable 
friend  (Bankcs),  the  most  severe  is  that  contained  in  the 
question — Why  I  had  so  long  delayed  the  intimation  of  my 
opinion,  that  the  very  worst  state  in  which  this  question 
could  be  left,  was  that  so  long  acted  upon,  of  neutrality  on 
the  part  of  the  government  ?  I  had  not  delayed  it.  On  the 
contrary,  I  had  communicated  it  to  my  noble  friend  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  I  have  acted  upon  it  the  very 
first  moment  when  the  subject  could  be  introduced  to  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature.  When,  however,  the  honour¬ 
able  gentlemen,  in  addition  to  his  other  taunts,  casts 
reproaches  upon  all  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  councils, 
and  imputes  to  them  a  concurrence  in  some  species  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  augment  the  powers  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
that  they  might  afterwards  use  such  a  circumstance  as  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  settling  this  question,  he  indulges  in  an  accusation 
so  absurd  and  extravagant  in  itself,  that  I  really  cannot  give 
it  a  serious  reply.  That  the  government  should  have  wilfully 
precipitated  Ireland  to  the  verge  of  civil  commotion,  to  mako 
out  a  good  case  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question, 
is,  I  repeat,  too  extravagant  to  call  for  any  reply.  But  when 
it  is  said  that  there  was  perfidy  in  permitting  this  Association 
to  exist,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  I  must  vindicate  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley  from  any  disinclination  to  suppress  it,  when  he 
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was  entrusted  with  the  statute  of  1825,  if  he  was  convinced  of 
the  expediency  of  taking  such  a  course.  There  was  no  man 
more  ready  than  that  noble  lord  to  vindicate  the  authority  of 
the  law,  but  he  shrunk  from  the  particular  task,  when  the 
chance  of  failure  would,  he  knew,  have  aggravated  all  the 
evils  with  which  he  had  to  contend  in  his  government.  If 
I  were  to  state  why  we  did  not  enforce  the  law  of  1825,  I 
should  necessarily  have  to  go  into  the  whole  detail  of  public 
events  in  Ireland,  during  the  last  four  years ;  and,  after  all, 
my  answer  would  resolve  itself  into  this — that  the  continued 
division  and  disunion  in  the  king’s  councils  was  the  real  cause 
why  the  act  was  not  carried  into  vigorous  operation.  When 
the  act  to  suppress  the  Association  was  passed  in  1825,  how 
did  the  House  follow  it  up  ?  Why,  by  proceeding  forthwith 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and,  in  that  very 
session,  and  before  the  Association- Suppression  Act  left  the 
House,  a  bill  was  introduced,  which  subsequently  passed  this 
House,  to  admit  Boman  Catholics  to  the  full  benefit  of  the 
constitution.  Did  not  that  tend  to  paralyze  the  measure  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Association?  The  latter  bill,  indeed, 
was  lost  in  the  Lords,  but  the  excitement  continued;  and 
this  House,  as  it  were,  issued  a  solemn  declaration,  that  the 
act  of  1825  was  not  an  effectual  remedy.  When  it  consented 
to  pass  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  Association,  it 
recorded  its  opinion  by  passing  another  measure  for  granting 
the  claims,  and  thereby  admitting  that  the  act  of  1825  was 
not  an  effectual  remedy. 

“  These  were,  I  say,  the  causes  that  prevented  the  effectual 
operation  of  that  law.  With  regard  to  the  reproaches  of  my 
honourable  friend,  I  am  not  disposed  to  treat  them  with 
callousness  or  indifference ;  but  I  am  supported  in  my  course 
by  an  intimate  conviction,  that  government  are  right  in  the 
•  step  which  they  have  recommended  to  parliament,  and  that, 
had  they  not  taken  it,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of 
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the  country,  they  would  have  done  anything  rather  than 
what  would  have  been  couducive  to  the  support  of  those 
establishments  for  which  honourable  gentlemen  opposite 
profess  to  have  so  deep  a  concern. 

“  I  wish  not  to  say  one  word  more  of  the  personal  attacks 
which  have  been  made  upon  me,  but  really  the  attack  of  my 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Banlces),  was  too  pointed;  it  was 
more  than  I  could  well  bear :  and  I  must  say  that  it 
was  certainly  more  to  be  admired  for  its  boldness  than  for 
its  justice.  When,  however,  my  honourable  friend  feels 
inclined  to  be  so  severe  upon  what  he  terms  my  inconsistency, 
and  to  find  any  defence  of  it  impossible,  I  am  disposed  to 
ask  him  whether  he  did  not  himself  change  his  opinion  in 
one  session  of  parliament  upon  this  very  question,  and 
whether  he  ought  not  now,  in  his  own  just  defence  upon  that 
occasion,  to  have  found  mine  upon  the  present?  I  allude  to 
the  debate  upon  Mr.  Canning’s  motion  in  1812,  which 
motion  was  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“  ‘  That  this  House  will,  early  in  the  next  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  take  into  its  most  serious  consideration  the  state  of 
the  laws  affecting  his  Majesty’s  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  such  a  final  and 
conciliatory  adjustment,  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  peace 
and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  stability  of  the 
Protestant  establishment,  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  and 
concord  of  all  his  Majesty’s  subjects.’ 

“  When  I  ask  my  honourable  friend  what  were  the  reasons 
which  could  have  induced  him  to  consent  to  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  I  find  in  his  own  vindication  at  that  time,  the  whole 
substance  of  mine  at  the  present  moment,  and  upon  his 
words  I  rely,  without  adding  a  syllable  of  further  explanation 
of  them.”  Mr.  Peel  then  read  from  Hansard’s  Debates,  the 
following  extract  from  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Bankes, 
on  the  occasion  to  which  he  referred: 
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“ f  Mr.  Bankes  lioped  it  would  never  be  a  point  of  honour 
with  any  government  to  persevere  in  measures,  after  they 
were  convinced  of  their  impropriety.  Political  expediency 
was  not  at  all  times  the  same :  what  at  one  time  might  be 
considered  consistent  with  sound  policy,  would  at  another 
be  completely  impolitic.  Thus  it  was  with  respect  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  What  changes  had  not  taken  place  in 
the  question  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  the  House,  since 
it  last  was  agitated !  These  were,  however,  circumstances 
which  ought  not  to  render  the  question  more  difficult  to  be 
met,  as  the  House  was  not  called  upon  to  argue  upon 
principles,  which  were  applicable  to  other  times  and  other 
views.’ 

“  I  quote  these  remarkable  expressions,”  continued  Mr 
Peel,  “  not  by  way  of  reproach,  but  as  the  vindication  of  an 
honourable  mind,  in  taking  an  altered  course  under  altered 
circumstances,  and  reconciling  itself  to  the  reproach  of  appa¬ 
rent  inconsistency,  rather  than  compromise  the  essential 
interests  of  the  country.” 

Mr.  Bankes  explained  that  he  voted  for  a  committee  in 
1812,  being  willing  to  make  every  concession  to  the  Catholics 
except  admissibility  to  parliament,  but,  finding  that  they 
would  not  consent  to  such  an  exception,  he  had  become  their 
consistent  opponent. 

On  the  12th  of  February  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  presented 
a  petition  from  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  against  the  concession  of  the  Catholic 
claims :  he  said  that  it  had  been  adopted  at  a  larger  meeting 
than  had  ever  been  assembled  for  such  a  purpose  before  in 
the  University,  and  that  the  majority,  164  against  48,  was 
greater  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  After  such  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  difference  of  opinion  between  himself  and  his 
constituency,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  scat, 
which  he  had  offered  to  do,  if  required,  in  the  following  letter 
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addressed  to  the  Vice  Chancellor,  the  day  before  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  parliament : — 

“  Whitehall,  February  4th. 

“  My  dear  Sir, — 1  take  the  very  first  opportunity  of  which 
I  am  at  liberty  to  avail  myself,  to  make  a  communication 
to  you  which  is  most  distressing  to  my  feedings. 

“I  have  considered  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  one  of  tlm 
responsible  advisers  of  the  King,  humbly  to  signify  to  his 
Majesty  the  opinion  which  1  have  formed,  in  entire  concur¬ 
rence  with  all  my  colleagues  in  the  government,  that  the 
period  is  arrived  when  his  Majesty’s  servants  must  take,  in 
their  collective  capacity,  some  decisive  lino  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  various  subjects  affecting 
the  tranquillity  of  that  country  which  arc  involved  in  what 
is  called  the  Catholic  question. 

“After  maturely  weighing  the  present  position  of  affairs, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  future — adverting  to  the  opinions 
repeatedly  expressed  by  majorities  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons — to  the  difficulties  which  must  arise  in  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  from  continued  division  in  the  councils  of 
his  Majesty,  and  disunion  between  the  t.w'o  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment — it  has  appeared  to  his  Majesty’s  government,  that 
there  is  less  of  evil  and  less  of  danger,  under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  country,  in  the  attempt  to  make  some 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question,  than  in  any 
other  course  which  wo  can  suggest. 

“  In  the  ofler  of  my  advice  to  his  M  ajesty,  as  one  of  bis 
confidential  and  responsible  servants,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  exclude  every  consideration  but  that  of  the  interests  and 
necessities  of  the  country.  No  sooner,  however,  had  I  ful¬ 
filled  the  obligations  of  my  duty  to  his  Majesty,  than  1  began 
maturely  to  reflect  on  the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

“I  cannot  doubt  that  the  resistance  which  I  have  hitherto 
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offered  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  has  been  one 
of  the  main  grounds  upon  which  I  have  been  entitled  to  the 
confidence  and  support  of  a  very  large  body  of  my  constituents; 
and  although  I  discontinue  that  resistance,  solely  from  the 
firm  belief  that  perseverance  in  it  would  be  not  only  unavail¬ 
ing,  but  would  be  injurious  to  those  interests  which  it  is  my 
especial  duty  to  uphold.  Yet  I  consider  myself  bound  to 
surrender  to  the  University,  without  delay,  the  trust  which 
they  have  confided  to  me. 

“  I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting,  that  you  will  communi¬ 
cate  this  letter  to  those  leading  members  of  the  University, 
with  whom  you  may  think  proper  to  confer,  and  that  you 
will  consult  with  them  as  to  the  period  at  which  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  the  University  that  my  seat  in  parliament 
should  be  vacated.- 

“  I  will  be  guided  by  the  suggestions  with  which  you  may 
favour  me  in  this  respect,  in  making  my  application  to  the 
crown  for  some  nominal  appointment,  which  may  vacate 
my  seat. 

“  By  this  painful  sacrifice — by  the  forfeiture  of  that  high 
distinction  which  I  have  prized  much  more  than  any  other 
object  of  ambition,  I  shall  at  least  give  a  decisive  proof,  that 
I  have  not  taken  my  present  course,  without  the  most  mature 
deliberation,  and  that  I  have  not  suffered  myself  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  any  other  motive,  than  that  of  an  overpowering 
sense  of  public  duty. 

“  My  present  relation  to  the  University  will  be  terminated 
— but,  believe  me,  that  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  existence, 
I  shall  never  be  unmindful  of  the  confidence  with  which 
I  have  been  honoured,  and  of  the  kindness  and  indulgence 
which  I  have  invariably  experienced,  and  that  I  shall  study 
to  maintain  with  unabated  zeal,  the  privileges  and  interests 
of  the  University,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  dissolution  of  those  ties  which  have  more 
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immediately  bound  me  to  tbeir  service. — T  have  tlie  honour 
to  be,  my  dear  sir,  with  every  sentiment  of  respect  and 
regard,  your  most  faithful  servant,  Robert  Peel.” 

Sir  Robert  Peel  and  bis  friends  probably  hoped  that  he 
would  be  requested  to  retain  bis  seat ;  and  many  of  the  most 
zealous  advocates  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  including  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Philpotts,  were  anxious  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  representation  of  the  University.  The  more 
violent  party  prevailed,  and,  on  the  20th  of  February,  Peel 
vacated  the  seat  which  had  been  from  youth  the  coveted 
object  of  his  ambition.  His  friends,  with  whom  the  Whigs 
cordially  joined,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  procure  his  re-elec¬ 
tion;  and  so  long  as  his  opponents  were  divided  in  tbeir 
choice  of  a  candidate,  there  were  fair  prospects  of  success. 
At  first  they  wished  to  set  forward  Lord  Encombe,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Lord  Eldon,  but  his  youth  and  inexperience  were 
deemed  too  serious  disqualifications  in  a  close  contest.  It 
was  finally  decided  to  set  up  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis.  The 
struggle  lasted  three  days,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  poll, 
there  appeared  for  Sir  R.  H  Inglis,  755  ;  for  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
609;  majority  for  Inglis,  146.  So  soon  as  the  result  was 
known.  Sir  Manasseh  Lopez  vacated  Westbury  in  favour  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  he  was  returned  for  that  little  borough 
as  rapidly  as  the  usual  formalities  would  allow. 

Brief  as  was  the  interval,  it  produced  some  curious  scenes 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Not  the  least  was  the  re¬ 
appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  as  a  legislator,  after 
he  had  so  far  yielded  to  public  opinion  as  to  appear  to  aban 
don  public  life.  On  the  19th  of  February,  lie  took  advantage 
of  a  debate,  raised  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  from  the  city  of  Bristol,  by  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  to  address  the  House  in  the 
following  terms.  “  I  never  rose  to  address  your  lordships 
with  more  painful  feelings  than  I  do  at  this  moment.  Indeed 
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I  beg  to  assure  your  lordships,  that  nothing  but  the  duty 
which  I  owe  to  the  House,  and  to  the  country,  and  to  myself, 
should  have  induced  me  to  trespass  on  your  indulgence.  But 
feeling,  as  strongly  as  I  do,  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  let  the  country  know — not  whether  I 
say  this,  or  whether  I  say  that,  but — what  I  am.  It  is  a  source 
of  painful  regret  to  me,  to  differ,  on  any  measure,  from  the 
noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the  government,  with  whom  I  have 
long  been  on  habits  of  intimacy,  and  for  whom  I  entertain 
the  highest  respect.  I  will  put  it  to  your  lordships — for  that, 
in  fact,  is  the  question — whether  this  country  is  to  be  a  Pro¬ 
testant  country,  with  a  Protestant  government,  or  a  Roman 
Catholic  country,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  government.  This 
is  the  question,  and  none  other.  The  moment  that  there 
are  Roman  Catholics  admitted  into  this  or  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  this  House  must  cease  to  be  a  Protestant 
House  of  Peers,  and  the  House  of  Commons  must  cease  to  be 
a  Protestant  House  of  Commons.  Although  as  much  a  friend 
as  any  noble  lord  within  reach  of  my  voice,  to  toleration,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  admit  Catholics  to  seats  in  this  House,  to 
become  members  of  the  cabinet,  or  to  be  eligible  to  the  high 
and  confidential  situation  of  Lord  Chancellor,  nor  to  that  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  I  am  unwilling  to  say  more  at 
present,  though  I  will  confess  that  I  believe  there  are  many 
Roman  Catholics  who  are  just  and  worthy  men.  I  feel  sorry 
that  I  have  been  called,  as  it  were,  somewhat  out  of  place,  to 
interrupt  the  regular  proceedings  by  this  avowal  of  my  senti¬ 
ments  on  this  most  important  subject.  It  has  pained  me  much; 
but  I  feel,  considering  the  turn  which  the  debate  has  taken, 
that  this  explanation,  on  my  part,  could  not  be  avoided.” 

It  was  generally  believed  at  the  time,  and  it  is  well  known 
now,  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  this  occasion  gave 
utterance  to  the  real  though  secret  sentiments  of  the  king, 
with  whom  he  had  recently  many  long  and  earnest  consulta- 
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tions.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  however,  vainly  endeavoured 
to  inspire  George  IV.  with  sufficient  courage  to  avow  that  his 
sentiments  were  opposed  to  those  of  his  ministers,  though  he 
more  than  once  nearly  succeeded,  and  on  one  occasion  held 
for  a  few  hours  direct  authority  to  make  such  an  announce¬ 
ment. 

During  this  debate.  Lord  Plunkett  took  occasion  to 
denounce  the  “  Brunswick  Clubs,”  and  said  that  they  should 
properly  be  called  “Titus  Oates  Clubs;”  a  designation  so 
appropriate  that  it  adhered  to  them  so  long  as  they  remained 
in  existence.  After  this  irregular  skirmish,  the  bill  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association  was  advanced  a  stage, 
after  a  very  languid  discussion,  all  interest  seeming  to  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  previous  debate. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  General  Gascoyne  made  a  sharp 
attack  on  Peel,  though  absent,  when  the  new  writ  was  moved 
for  the  University  of  Oxford ;  Mr.  Hobhouse  sharply  rebuked 
this  ungenerous  warfare,  hut  it  was  renewed  on  every  possible 
occasion ;  and  in  general,  the  duty  of  Peel’s  defence  from  the 
charge  of  political  apostasy  devolved  on  the  Whig  opposition. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  whose 
opinions,  as  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  great  deference 
was  justly  paid,  presented  himself  to  the  House,  to  protest 
against  the  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as 
another  of  the  royal  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  had  done 
before.  The  speech  he  made  was  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted,  especially  as  it  shadowed  forth  some  of  that  course 
of  liberal  policy  which  he  pursued  as  William  IV. ;  and  with¬ 
out  it,  any  history  of  this  great  struggle  would  be  very 
imperfect. 

His  Royal  Highness  said,  “  It  was  my  intention  to  have 
stated  my  opinion  on  this  important  subject  when  the  regular 
period  arrived,  which,  if  I  understand  rightly,  is  when  the 
report  for  putting  an  end  to  the  Catholic  Association  is 
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received.  No  man  more  decidedly  approves  of  that  measure 
than  I  do ;  but  of  that,  more  hereafter.  I  have  risen  now  in 
consequence  of  an  expression  which  has  fallen  from  my  noble 
friend  (the  Marquis  of  Londonderry)  who  has  just  sat  down. 
My  noble  friend  has  said,  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  are 
now  unanimous  on  this  question,  and  that  those  who  have 
been  generally  opposed  to  it  have  become  its  advocates.  It 
was  this  observation  which  called  on  me  to  address  your  lord- 
ships  on  this  occasion,  otherwise  I  would  have  delivered  my 
sentiments  on  the  bill  which  is  nearly  connected  with  the 
internal  state  of  Ireland,  rather  than  on  the  petitions  of  those 
who  appear  to  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  real  situation 
of  that  country.  It  was  remarked  by  my  noble  friend,  that 
his  Majesty’s  ministers  are  now  unanimous  on  a  subject, 
relative  to  which  they  were  heretofore  divided.  I  wish  to 
God  that  his  Majesty’s  ministers  had  been  unanimous  on  that 
question  in  182o  •,  or  rather,  I  wish  that  a  united  administra¬ 
tion  could  have  been  formed  in  1804,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  this  measure ;  for,  from  that  hour  to  the  present, 
my  opinion  has  invariably  been,  that  what  is  falsely  called 
Catholic  concession  ought  to  be  resorted  to.  I  say  falsely 
called  concession,  because  I  maintain  that  that  which  is  asked 
for  is  not  concession,  but  justice ;  it  is  merely  an  act  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  raise  the  Roman  Catholics  from  their  present  state  of 
degradation.  It  is  that,  and  nothing  more.  And  when  an 
act  is  passed  for  that  purpose,  I  will  pledge  my  life  that  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  uniting  and  quieting  eight  millions 
of  his  Majesty’s  subjects. 

“  Now  that  I  am  on  my  legs,  I  will  state  my  opinions  as 
shortly  as  I  can,  reserving  to  myself  the  right  to  support  the 
noble  duke  and  his  colleagues,  when  I  see  them  so  unjustly, 
if  not  so  infamously ,  attacked.  If  his  Majesty’s  ministers, 
fortunately  for  the  good  of  their  country  and  of  their  sove¬ 
reign,  are  at  length  united  with  reference  to  a  measure  of 
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such  great  consequence,  I  do,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
thank  the  noble  duke  for  having  effected  such  a  union,  and 
I  will  support,  as  I  ought,  a  measure  which  I  decidedly 
believe  to  be  favourable  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
For  forty  years  next  month,  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  this  House,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  I  trust  in 
God  that  I  have  never  given  a  vote  at  which  I  need  blush ; 
hut,  unquestionably,  I  never  have  given  a  vote  with  so  much 
satisfaction  as  I  shall  feel  in  voting  on  every  occasion  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  contemplated  measures.  I  congratulate  not  only 
England,  but  all  Europe,  on  his  Majesty’s  cabinet  urging  this 
subject  on  the  consideration  of  parliament.  I  do  so,  because 
every  man  who  has  common  sense  must  see,  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  question  will  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
England ;  and  I  will  maintain,  that  the  interests  of  Europe 
are  closely  connected  with  the  interests  and  prosperity  of 
England.  Everything  which  operates  to  the  preservation  and 
security  of  British  interests,  operates  also  to  the  benefit  of  the 
general  interests  of  Europe. 

“  I  look  upon  the  measure  which  is  about  to  be  proposed, 
as  one  of  the  most  important  for  this  country  that  could 
possibly  be  conceived.  I  am  happy  that  the  noble  duke  has 
been  selected  by  his  Majesty  to  effect  this  great  object.  I 
rejoice  to  see  him  placed  in  his  present  situation;  and  so 
long  as  he  acts  as  he  and  his  colleagues  have  hitherto  done,  so 
long  shall  they  have  my  hearty  support.  When  I  thought  it 
was  right  to  tender  my  resignation,  which  his  Majesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  accept,  I,  in  the  only  conversation  I  ever 
had  with  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  told  that 
noble  and  learned  lord  that  I  would  never  join  in  a  factious 
opposition  to  his  Majesty’s  government ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  I  should  feel  it  to  be  my  bounden  duty  to  support 
them  vrhen  then’  measures  appeared  to  be  calculated  for  the 
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benefit  of  tbe  empire,  and  I  trust  tbat  no  action  of  mine  has 
since  belied  that  declaration. 

“Nothing  but  an  absolute  conviction  of  tbe  important 
crisis  at  which  this  country  has  arrived,  and  a  strong  desire 
to  support  the  noble  duke’s  administration,  could  have 
induced  me  to  come  forward  on  this  occasion.  The  noble 
duke  and  his  colleagues  have  acted  openly,  boldly,  firmly, 
and  valiantly ;  and  I  think  it  but  an  act  of  justice  thus 
publicly,  before  God  and  man,  to  declare  my  sentiments  with 
reference  to  their  conduct. 

“  Professionally  educated  as  I  have  been,  it  has  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  visit  Ireland ;  and  I  should  be  the  most  ungrateful 
of  men,  if  I  forgot  the  reception  I  there  met  with.  During 
all  my  professional  experience,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
character,  to  the  energy,  to  the  bravery,  and  to  the  thorough 
good  humour,  of  Irishmen.  If  the  venerable  Duncan,  who  gained 
immortal  fame  by  his  victory  over  the  Dutch,  but  who  served 
his  country  more  by  the  energy  and  discipline  with  which  he 
kept  his  fleet  at  sea  during  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore,  were  in 
existence ;  if  Earl  St.  Yincent,  whose  blockade  of  Cadiz 
reflected  the  highest  honour  on  him,  were  living ;  or,  if  one 
who  was  more  dear  to  me  than  any  other  officer  in  the  service, 
the  great  Nelson,  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  were  in  being;  would 
they  not  hold  up  their  heads  in  admiration  that  the  dawn  of 
peace,  happiness,  and  tranquillity  in  Ireland  has  arrived — 
that  justice  is,  at  length,  about  to  be  done  to  those  who  fought 
the  battles  of  the  empire,  on  the  lower  decks  of  the  ships 
which  they  commanded. 

“  Sure  I  am,  that  the  service  of  the  Irish  Catholics  cannot 
be  forgotten  by  the  noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the  government; 
that  their  bravery,  their  valour,  their  devotion  in  fighting  the 
battles  of  their  country,  can  never  leave  his  recollection ;  and 
that  their  deeds  must  have  been  present  to  his  mind,  when 
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he  advised  his  sovereign  to  recommend  their  claims  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  legislature.  For  my  own  part, 
I  will  say  that  I  differed  with  the  noble  duke  on  one  par¬ 
ticular  occasion;  but  that  difference  shall  never  alter  my 
opinion  as  to  what  the  noble  duke  has  done,  or  the  great 
service  he  is  now  about  to  render  to  his  sovereign  and  to  the 
state.  I  recollect  all  the  achievements  of  the  noble  duke, 
and  the  victories  which  he  has  won  for  his  country,  from  the 
period  when  he  himself  led  on  the  first  battalion  of  the 
storming  party  at  Seringapatam,  down  to  the  glorious  day  of 
Waterloo — that  day,  which,  for  a  length  of  time,  closed  the 
horrors  of  war.  The  noble  duke  is  a  soldier,  and  when  he 
bears  in  mind  the  regiments  which  fought  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  he  must  consider  that  he  is  only  discharging  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  he  owes  to  those  gallant  men,  who  enabled 
him  to  achieve  his  victories,  and  have  contributed  to  raise 
him  to  his  present  exalted  station. 

“  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  your  lorships  and 
the  country  that  I  seriously  intend  to  give  my  cordial  support 
t  /  those  just  measures  of  relief  in  favour  of  his  Majesty’s 
Roman  Catholic  subjects.  I  shall  have,  perhaps,  a  great  deal 
more  to  say  when  the  subject  shall  come  regularly  before 
your  lordships.  It  is  a  question  which  I  have  long  turned  in 
my  mind,  and  considered  in  every  direction,  and  under  every 
point  of  view,  in  which  it  can  possibly  be  considered ;  and  my 
settled  opinion,  for  many  years  past,  is  that  to  which  I  have 
now  given  utterance.  And  here,  it  may  be  asked,  if  such  has 
been  my  opinion,  why  did  I  not  state  it  earlier  in  some  of  the 
numerous  discussions  which  have  taken  place  ?  I  will  simply 
reply, — because  the  measure  was  not  made  a  government 
measure. 

“  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  calling  on  your  lordships  to  look 
to  my  public  conduct  through  the  forty  years  that  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  and  I  will  ask  any  of  you 
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to  point  out  any  part  of  that  conduct  of  which  I  ought  to  he 
ashamed.  If  I  have  erred  at  any  time,  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
conceded  to  me  that  I  have  erred  with  honour.  I  am  ready 
to  go  through  all  the  events  of  my  public  life,  from  the  first 
time  I  mingled  in  public  affairs,  and  to  submit  my  conduct  to 
the  most  rigid  examination. 

“I  commenced  my  early  career  on  the  benches  of  the 
opposition.  Since  the  year  1807,  this  is  the  third  time  that 
I  have  troubled  your  lordships  with  my  opinions  on  a  public 
occasion.  When  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  render  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  present  sovereign  of  these  realms  to  assume  the 
office  of  regent,  I  formed  a  resolution  that,  although  I  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  everything  that  might  occur,  I  would 
thenceforth  give  my  support  to  his  Majesty’s  ministers.  To 
that  resolution  I  have  strictly  adhered.  On  the  Catholic 
question  I  have  always  maintained  the  same  opinion;  but 
I  have  not  come  forward  actively  to  support  the  measure,  not 
only  because  I  saw  his  Majesty’s  cabinet  unfortunately  divided 
on  it,  but  because  I  saw  that  the  measure  itself  was  every 
year  gaining  ground,  and  acquiring  such  consequence  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  his  Majesty’s  ministers 
would  be  compelled  to  make  up  their  minds  upon  it ;  and 
I  reserved  the  declaration  of  my  opinion  until  that  time  should 
have,  as  it  now  happily  has,  arrived.  I  thought  it  more  befitting 
me  to  act  thus,  than  to  make  that  government,  which  is  at  all 
time  arduous,  still  more  difficult  by  giving  to  it  my  opposition. 
The  noble  duke  will  recollect  that  I  expressed  to  him  opinions 
similar  to  those  which  I  now  express,  at  the  period  I  was 
removed  from  the  high  office  which  some  time  since  I  had 
the  honour  to  fill.  In  a  conversation  I  then  had  with  the 
noble  duke,  I  expressed  my  sorrow  that  the  government 
should  continue  divided  on  this  question,  which,  above  all 
others,  involves  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  country. 
I  added,  that  while  such  differences  existed  in  the  cabinet 
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it  should  not  have  my  support,  hut  still  it  was  my  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  carried.  Thank  God !  the  day  has  at 
length  arrived  for  the  carrying  of  this  healing  measure  of 
liberality  and  justice.  I  am  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet ; 
but  I  trust  that  when  introduced  it  will  be  found  less  objec¬ 
tionable  than  is  now  supposed,  and  particularly  by  the  right 
reverend  bench.  I  trust  before  the  measure  is  brought  under 
consideration,  that  those  right  reverend  prelates  will  anxiously 
deliberate,  duly  weigh,  and  seriously  consider,  in  what  way 
they  ought  to  act ;  that  they  will  keep  in  mind  that  they  are 
the  ministers  of  peace ;  that  they  will  consider  whether  the 
situation  of  this  country,  and  of  Europe  at  large,  is  not  such 
as  that  different  events,  upon  which  none  can  calculate,  may 
at  no  distant  day  be  productive  of  war ;  that  they  will  seriously 
ask  themselves  whether  their  persevering  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  their  Catholic  countrymen  may  not  hasten  such 
a  crisis,  or  produce  a  worse — a  civil  war  at  home ;  and  in 
such  a  case,  how  will  they  dare  to  call  themselves  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  peace  ?  Let  the  right  reverend  prelates  duly  weigh 
these  considerations  before  they  determine  on  opposing  his 
Majesty’s  ministers.  I  will  repeat,  that  I  know  not  the  exact 
nature  of  the  measure  to  be  introduced ;  it  is  sufficient  for 
me  that  the  intention  of  bringing  it  forward  has  been 
announced,  and  I  thank  God  that  the  measure  of  justice  is  at 
length  about  to  be  carried  into  effect,  which  will  tranquilize 
that  dear,  and  generous,  and  aggrieved  country,  whose  rights 
have  so  long  been  withheld.” 

This  frank,  manly,  and  feeling  speech,  produced  the  greater 
effect  upon  the  House  and  the  country,  from  being  wholly 
unexpected,  and  to  a  great  extent  unpremeditated.  The 
royal  Duke  had  been  taunted  by  George  IV.  for  his  liberal 
tendencies,  and  the  example  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
been  quoted  to  him  in  a  manner  likely  to  wound  his  feelings; 
other  insinuations  were  added  respecting  the  hopes  he  might 
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have  formed  as  heir-presumptive,  and  the  politics  he  was 
likely  to  patronize  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  To 
such  insinuations,  he  gave  a  public  reply,  and  he  appealed 
to  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  witnesses, 
that  he  had  never  thought  of  leading  an  opposition  to  his 
brother’s  government,  for  that  was  one  of  the  offensive 
charges  hinted  against  him  by  the  jealous  George  IV.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  writhed  on  his  seat  as  he  witnessed  the 
impression  which  the  Duke  of  Clarence’s  candid  exposition 
of  his  conduct,  and  the  motives  by  which  it  was  guided, 
obviously  produced  on  all  parties  in  the  House.  He  com¬ 
plained  of  the  use  of  such  terms  as  “  unjust”  and  “infamous” 
applied  to  the  opposition  made  to  the  ministerial  measure, 
and  called  on  his  brother  for  an  explanation. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  replied — “  The  term  f  infamous’ 
I  have  most  undoubtedly  employed.  I  do  not  deny  the 
words,  nor  will  I  retract  them.  But  I  will  deny  that  they 
were  applied,  or  ever  could  apply,  to  my  noble  relative. 
Indeed  I  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  my  noble  relative  has 
been  so  long  abroad,  that  he  has  almost  forgotten  what  is 
due  to  the  freedom  of  debate  in  this  country.” 

It  was  certainly  a  little  beyond  decorum,  to  use  so  strong 
a  term  as  “  infamous,”  but  the  epithet  was  applied  to  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  not  mentioned  in  the  debate.  A  handbill,  the 
production  of  a  certain  fanatical  Countess,  had  been  circu¬ 
lated  extensively  in  London,  and  some  busy  fool  had  sent 
a  copy  of  it  under  cover  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  It  was 
to  this  and  similar  productions,  that  he  very  deservedly 
applied  the  epithet  “infamous,”  and  it  was  an  erroneous 
guess  respecting  its  authorship,  which  dictated  the  appeal  to 
the  episcopal  bench.  The  document  is  characteristic  of  the 
time,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  as  a  specimen  of  seditious 
fanaticism,  claiming  for  itself  the  title  of  exclusive  loyalty, 
and  we  therefore  give  it  insertion. 
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“  Tim  Last  Warning, — People  of  England  1 — Do  you  hoar 
that  hollow,  sepulchral,  heart-appalling  sound  which  issuos 
from  the  embattled  towers  of  St.  Stephen’s?  It  is  the  passing- 
bell  of  your  beloved  Protestant  constitution,  that  constitution 
which  was  the  offspring  of  the  profoumlest  wisdom,  and  the 
best  gift  of  God  to  poor  Old  England.  She  was  attacked  by 
a  relentless  band  of  robbers,  who  indicted  so  many  wounds 
in  succession,  that  she  grew  gradually  fcoblo  and  sickly. 
The  regular  physicians  attended  her,  but  a  decided  di  derelict) 
of  opinion  springing  up  amongst  them,  confusion  and  irregular 
treatment  were  the  consequence.  A  set  ol  ignorant  hut 
designing  quacks  who  usurped  the  name  ol  doctors,  but  who 
had  been  secretly  in  league  with  robbers,  were  called  in. 
Many  pernicious  drugs  and  poisonous  medicines,  wore  pre¬ 
scribed  and  administered.  Some  of  the  attending  physicians 
objected  to  them,  but  their  opinions  were  over-ruled  by  the 
vociferations  of  the  quacks,  who  ultimately  threw  some  Jesuit’s 
powder  into  their  eyes,  which  produced  dizziness  in  the  head, 
and  such  lethargic  affections  as  rendered  them  incapable  of 
judging  of  the  case,  and  ultimately  made  them  fancy  it  was 
hopeless.  A  final  consultation  was  held  last  Monday,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  in  compassion  to  the  patient,  the 
vital,  spark  should  be  extinguished,  and  thereby  a  lingering 
death  prevented  1  Some  were  of  opinion  that  this  should  bo 
effected  by  a  strong  dose  of  laudanum  -others,  that  it  should 
bo  done  by  suffocation,  as  no  marks  of  violence  would  then 
be  visible  to  the  anatomists,  who  would  afterwards  dissect 
her;  but  one  who  had  been  a  soldier  for  many  years,  before 
Ik;  embraced  the  medical  profession,  and  was  once  her  ardent 
lover  and  chosen  champion,  declared  lio  considered  those 
ignoble  modes  of  ending  life  unworthy  of  the  noble  victim, 
and  offered  adroitly  to  give,  the  coup-de-grace  with  his  well- 
tried,  polished  sabre,  while  feeling  her  pulse  and  sympathizing 
in  her  sufferings.  The  proposal  was  adopted  by  acclamation. 
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They  adjourned  to  her  chamber.  The  sentence  of  death  is 
announced  to  the  patient.  Conscious  of  much  remaining 
strength,  she  resists  the  cruel  fate.  See  the  uplifted  dagger 
pointed  at  her  breast !  See  how  she  struggles,  and  how 
boldly  her  few  remaining  friends  plead  for  her  life,  and 
throw  themselves  between  her  and  destruction  ! ! !  People  of 
England  !  Protestants  of  England  !  Will  you  not  come  for¬ 
ward,  and  bear  a  hand  to  extricate  her  from  those  unhallowed 
hands  ?  Will  you  not  raise  your  voices,  and  send  forth  such 
a  cry  as  shall  astound  the  traitors,  and  compel  them  to  let 
go  their  sacrilegious  hold  ?  Continue  silent  but  one  hour 
more,  and  all  is  lost ! ! !  Your  churches,  your  bible,  your 
laws,  and  your  hberties,  freeborn  Englishmen!  will  become 
the  willing  slaves  of  a  corrupt  religion,  and  a  foreign  prince. 
Speak  out,  then — speak  outnow — or  ever  after  hold  your  peace, 
and  hug  your  ignominious  chains  ! ! !  Again  I  say,  Britons, 
speak  out !  In  compassion  to  yourselves — in  compassion  to 
your  children — in  compassion  to  your  country,  wrestle  man, 
fully  against  Popery,  and  its  daring  demands  for  the  transfer 
of  pohtical  power  from  the  Protestants  of  England,  to  the 
Popish  rabble  of  Ireland. — Now  or  Never  \” 

The  debates  on  the  presentation  of  petitions  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  led  to  some  curious  scenes,  but  to  none  more 
strange  than  the  exhibition  made  by  Colonel  Wilson,  when 
supporting  the  petition  against  the  Catholic  claims,  from 
Ivirigston-upon-Hull.  A  very  few  passages  from  his  speech 
must  suffice ;  it  was  obviously  made  under  circumstances  of 
high  and  most  probably  artificial  excitement — “  Gentlemen/’ 
said  he,  “  may  have  different  opinions,  but  I  am  come  here 
to  speak  my  mind.  I  do  not  care  whether  ministers  are 
Whigs  or  Tories.  I  say  so  frankly,  it’s  all  the  same  to  me. 
(A  loud  laugh).  I  am  sorry  gentlemen  should  smile;  but 
I  shall  be  glad  if  they  have  not  occasion  before  long  to  weep 
for  the  consequences  of  what  they  are  doing.  Perhaps  they 
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think  that  I  entertain  animosity  to  the  Catholics.  I  declare 
before  God  that  I  bear  them  no  animosity.  There  are  some 
of  them  whom  I  respect ;  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  common 
sense,  if  common  sense  is  to  predominate,  to  let  Roman 
Catholics  legislate  for 'a  Protestant  community.  I  like  the 
present  ministers  well  enough,  but  I  regret  to  say  that 
I  cannot  pull  with  them  on  the  present  occasion.  I  say  that 
if  they  attempt  to  force  this  measure  down  our  throats  (shouts 
of  laughter,  occasioned  by  the  Colonel’s  extraordinary  gesticu¬ 
lations) — I  am  sorry  that  my  honourable  friends  opposite 
me,  will  not  hear  me.  I  seldom  open  my  mouth  in  this 
blouse,  and  I  should  not  have  opened  it  now,  if  I  did  not 
think  the  present  an  occasion  on  which  all  true  Protestants 
should  speak  out.  I  ask  you,  sir,  whether,  if  I  were  silent, 
entertaining  the  sentiments  which  I  entertain,  I  should  not 
be  acting  as  a  traitor  to  my  constituents,  and  also  as  a  traitor 
to  my  own  conscience  ?  (laughter.)  I  am  sorry  that  my 
honourable  friends  on  the  other  side  are  uneasy  at  my  remarks, 
but  I  regret  still  more  that  ministers  should  calmly  and 
deliberately  ask  their  own  master  and  mine  to  build  up  this 
stepping-stone  to  the  scaffold  with  his  own  hands  (shouts  of 
laughter)  ...  I  have  every  respect  I  say  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  5  but  if  my  own  father  were  a  Roman  Catholic, 
I  would  not  allow  him  to  come  here  to  legislate  for  a  Pro¬ 
testant  constitution.  Sir,  it  cannot  be  :  Protestant  flesh  and 
blood  will  not  allow  it.  I  hope  that  the  arm  of  Providence 
wiff  not  allow  it.  I  hope  that  he  will  endow  the  heart  of 
my  royal  master  with  fortitude  enough  to  stem  the  malignant 
torrent  which  is  likely  to  swamp  the  state. . .  .  Let  me  call 
the  attention  of  parliament  to  the  declaration  of  the  great 
O’Connell,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  parliament,  or  whatever 
else  you  please  to  caff  it.  On  the  very  Wednesday  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  he  delivered  a  speech ;  I  read  it, 
sir,  and  I  read  it  with  dismay.  Not  that  I  mean  to  find 
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fault  with  O’Connell.  No:  he  acts  as  I  like,  for  he  acts 
plainly,  openly,  and  manfully.  I  wish  to  God  we  had  some 
O’Connells  on  our  side  of  the  House;  (shouts  of  laughter.) 
Yes,  he’s  the  man;  he  does  not  go  about  the  bush,  and  about 
the  bush  :  no ;  he  speaks  plump  out ;  he  dares  you  manfully 
to  your  face.  He  tells  you,  when  he  passes  within  that  bar 
he’ll  mow  down  the  temporalities  of  the  Protestant  church. 
(Here  the  gallant  colonel,  swinging  round  a  roll  of  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  to  mimic  the  action  of  a  mower, 
gave  some  smart  blows  to  the  gentlemen  in  his  front,  and, 
amidst  shouts  of  laughter,  cleared  the  entire  bench.)  What 
v  ill  the  bishops  say  to  that  ?  I  refer  the  bishops  and  all  the 
piiests  in  this  country,  to  this  speech  addressed  to  the  Irish 
parliament  by  this  leading  orator.  When  a  man  has  this 
speech  before  him,  can  he  say  that  he  is  deceived  ?  This  is 
plain  speaking,  at  any  rate.  By  G — ,  sir,  (slapping  with 
great  violence  the  bench  before  him,  from  which  all  its 
former  occupants  had  fled.)  By  G— ,  sir,  O’Connell  is  one  of 
the  finest  fellows  I  ever  met  with.  He’s  no  assassin.  He 
does  not  skulk  behind  the  curtain,  to  stab  you  to  the  heart 
m  the  dark.  He  does  not  dissemble  what  he  would  be  at. 
No:  he  is  the  man  for  my  money;  for  he  tells  us  that  he 
never  will  rest  contented  until  he  has  mown  down  the  teinpo- 
inlities  of  the  Protestant  church....  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  great  supporter,  the  main  champion  of  the  Protestant 
cause  in  this  House,  (meaning  Mr.  Peel,  who  had  not  yet 
been  returned  to  parliament,  after  his  failure  in  Oxford,)  has 
been,  and  now  is  bewildered.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
has  some  conscientious  feeling,  (shouts  of  laughter.)  Ho 
showed  that  he  had,  when  lie  separated  himself  from  the  late 
Mr.  Canning — a  minister  whose  loss  I  deeply  regret,  though 
he  was  against  us  on  this  great  question.  Yes,  Mr.  Canning 
was  what  I  call  a  treasure  to  his  country,  (laughter.)  Sir, 

I  will  not  hide  my  sentiments.  I  will  not  go,  as  some  do, 
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beating  about  the  bush,  but  never  entering  the  bush.  I  will 
say  without  any  reserve,  that  Mr.  Canning  really  was  what 
I  call  a  great  man.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  Protestant 
leader  deserting  that  really  great  man  on  account  of  their 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  question,  that  we  placed  confi¬ 
dence  in  him ;  and  what  astonished  us,  the  Protestants  of  the 
country,  was,  that  he,  the  great  Protestant  leader — but  I  will 
not  proceed,  for  he  is  not  here  to  defend  himself,  and  I  wish 
to  act  with  kindness  by  him.  This,  however,  I  will  say,  that 
if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  taken  and  knocked 
me  flat  down  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  this  House,  I  should 
not  have  been  more  astonished,  than  I  was  upon  hearing  the 
speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  first  night  of  this  session. 
That  is  the  homespun  fact,  and  I  care  not  who  likes  it,  for 
I  say  that  the  country  is  now  roused.  It  was  bewildei’ed 
before ;  it  was  thunderstruck  at  the  sudden  change  in  the 
councils  of  the  government ;  but  it  is  now,  thanks  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  roused,  and  roused  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other. 
That  table,  which  will  ere  long  be  loaded  with  petitions,  will 
show  you  the  voice  of  the  people;  that  table  will  tell  you  that 
the  people  are  now  roused,  (peals  of  laughter,  in  the  midst 
of  which,  some  gentleman  who  sat  behind  Colonel  Wilson, 
laid  hold  of  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  and  attempted  to  pull  him 
down  to  his  seat.  After  a  sharp  struggle,  the  Colonel  shook 
off  the  gentleman,  and  proceeded.)  I  beg  the  honourable 
gentleman’s  pardon,  but  I  must  proceed.  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  expressing  my  sentiments,  and  I  cannot  conceal 
them  without  acting  as  a  traitor  to  my  constituents,  and  to 
my  own  conscience.  I  seldom  speak  in  the  House  :  I  listen 
with  pleasure  to  others ;  and  now  that  I  am  speaking,  I  ought 
not  to  be  interrupted.  One  sentence  more,  and  I  have  done. 
The  great  Protestant  community  expect  that  at  this  momen¬ 
tous  crisis,  every  representative  of  the  people  should  do  his 
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duty.  Whatever  may  be  the  conduct  of  others,  I  will  do 
mine  without  fee  or  reward. 

‘  While  I  can  handle  stick  or  stone, 

I  will  support  the  church  and  throne.’  ” 

It  was  several  minutes  before  the  gravity  and  decorum 
of  the  House  were  restored,  after  such  a  strange  oratorical 
display.  It  was  so  far  advantageous  to  the  ministry, 
that  it  served  to  render  their  opponents  ridiculous,  and  to 
deter  many  of  them  from  “  aggravating  their  voices,”  when 
presenting  petitions,  through  fear  of  sharing  in  the  ludicrous 
position  of  Colonel  Wilson. 

The  most  influential  petition  presented  to  the  House  during 
the  preliminary  discussions,  was  that  of  the  Protestant  land¬ 
holders  of  Ireland  in  favour  of  the  bill.  It  was  signed  by 
two  dukes,  seven  marquises,  twenty-six  earls,  eleven  viscounts, 
two  counts  of  the  empire,  twenty-two  barons,  thirty-five 
baronets,  fifty-two  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
upwards  of  two  thousand  persons  of  other  ranks,  representing 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  landed  property  of  Ireland. 
During  this  and  similar  debates,  complaints  were  justly  made 
of  the  false  and  calumnious  placards  issued  by  the  Protestant 
Association,  to  procure  signatures  to  Anti-Catholic  petitions. 
One  of  these,  whiffh  produced  some  sensation,  was  to  the 
following  effect: — “The  King,— our  true  Protestant  king, 
has  declared  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  that  he  still 
entertains  the  same  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question  as  he 
did  in  1827 ;  and  if  his  faithful  people  rally  round  his  throne, 
the  slightest  inroad  will  not  be  made  on  our  Protestant 
constitution.”  It  is  curious  to  know  that  this  was  partially 
true.  George  IV.,  whose  whole  conduct  was  marked  by 
imbecility  and  vacillation,  did,  about  the  date  indicated, 
declare  to  member  of  the  household,  that  his  opinions 
remained  unaltered,  and  that  he  never  would  have  yielded. 
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if  lie  had  not  been  coerced  by  bis  ministers,  and  abandoned 
by  everybody  also.  The  person  to  whom  this  communication 
was  made,  posted  off  with  the  intelligence  to  a  member  of 
the  Protestant  Association,  who,  without  consulting  the  rest 
of  the  committee,  issued  the  placard  in  question  on  bis  own 
responsibility.  Its  chief  effect  was  to  put  the  ministers  on 
their  guard ;  they  carefully  watched  the  proceedings  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  frequent  and  suspicious 
interviews  with  the  king ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  procured 
accurate  intelligence  of  the  repeated  changes  in  the  royal 
purpose,  from  the  titled  confidante  to  whose  sympathetic 
bosom  his  Majesty  confided  all  his  sorrows  and  all  his  infir¬ 
mities  of  will.  The  notes  and  messages  which  passed  on  the 
occasion,  must  have  been  precious  specimens  of  domestic  diplo¬ 
macy  in  high  stations ;  enough  oozed  out  at  the  time  to  furnish 
a  fund  of  amusing  gossip  to  the  fashionable  and  political 
circles  of  the  metropolis,  and  not  the  least  characteristic 
anecdote  circulated,  but  for  its  perfect  veracity  we  cannot 
vouch,  that  the  king  was  won  to  the  support  of  the 
ministerial  policy  by  the  boon  of  a  gold  wine-cooler,  just  as 
a  baby  is  bribed  to  take  medicine  by  a  present  of  gilt 
ginger-bread. 

The  attacks  made  on  Mr.  Peel  during  his  temporary 
absence  from  the  House  of  Commons,  were  equally  unjust 
and  ungenerous.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  who  had  succeeded  him 
in  the  representation  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  alluded 
to  that  triumph  with  pardonable  pride,  but  provoked  merited 
reprehension,  when  he  quoted  his  victory  as  a  proof  that 
the  intelligence  of  the  country  was  in  favour  of  exclusion. 
Sir  James  Graham  made  a  remarkable  reply,  in  nearly  these 
words  ; — “  I  suppose  that  the  honourable  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  alludes  to  the  support  which  he  has 
received  from  the  PoetLaureat,  when  he  asserts  that  all  those 
who  are  most  eminent  for  literature  and  science,  are  found 
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in  the  ranks  of  the  supporters  of  exclusion.  Now  it  happens 
most  unfortunately,  that  that  most  excellent  personage,  the 
Poet  Laureat  (Southey) — and  a  most  excellent  personage  in 
private  life  I  believe  him  to  be — has  changed  his  opinion 
so  often  upon  every  subject,  that  it  is  quite  uncertain  what 
opinion  he  may  entertain  at  any  time  upon  any  given  subject. 
I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  in  communication  with  the  Poet 
Laureat,  like  the  honourable  baronet,  but  the  information 
I  have  received  from  those  who  are  accustomed  to  move  in 
the  Poet  Laureates  circle,  induce  me  to  believe  that,  in  spite 
of  his  recent  violent  protestations  against  concession  to  the 
Catholics,  he  is  not  inclined  to  give  his  unqualified  opposition 
to  the  measures  to  be  proposed  by  his  Majesty’s  government. 
As  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  honourable  baronet,  intoxicated 
as  he  is  by  the  triumph  which  he  has  recently  achieved  in 
Oxford,  I  will  merely  say  that  it  is  not  unnatural  for  him 
to  form  his  opinion  of  the  sense  of  the  people  of  England  on 
this  question,  from  what  he  has  found  to  be  the  sense  of  his 
constituents  in  Oxford.  From  the  position  which  the 
honourable  baronet  has  advanced  on  this  subject,  I  beg  most 
widely  to  dissent ;  and  with  respect  to  his  observation  on  the 
rising  talent  of  the  country,  I  concur  with  my  noble  friend 
(Lord  Morpeth)  in  thinking,  that  if  the  rising  talent  of  the 
country  is  in  favour  of  exclusion,  it  is  particularly  unfortunate, 
that  it  is  to  be  found  everywhere  except  within  the  walls  of 
this  House :  for  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  youth  of  England 
who  vote  within  these  walls,  are  prepared  to  vote  in  that 
minority  in  which  the  honourable  baronet  is  certain  to  be 
placed,  if  he  divides  the  House  upon  the  measure  of  con¬ 
cession.  However  the  honourable  baronet  may  rejoice  in  his 
recent  success,  I  believe  that  every  reasonable  man  of  both 
parties  will  wait  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to  see  the  names 
of  the  voters  for  each  candidate  in  the  late  election  at  Oxford ; 
for  it  will  be  manifest,  from  the  publication  of  those  names. 
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that  great  difference  exists  even  among  the  members  of  the 
church,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  present  exigencies 
of  the  country.  I  will  state  in  the  presence  of  the  honourable 
baronet,  and  without  meaning  him  the  slightest  disrespect, 
that  I  regret  the  preference  which  the  electors  of  Oxford 
have  given  him  over  the  right  lion  our  able  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department.  If  the  predictions  of  the  other  side 
shall  come  true — if  the  church  shall  be  placed  in  danger  if 
troublesome  times  are  at  hand — if  the  institutions  of  the 
land  shall  be  really  attacked — I  will  venture  to  predict,  that 
the  day  will  not  be  far  distant,  when  even  the  high-church 
doctors  will  regret  the  choice  which  they  have  made,  and 
the  champion  whom  they  have  selected. 

Tumo  tempus  erit  magno  cum  optaverit  emptum 

Intactum  Pallada ;  et  cum  spolia  ista  diemque 

Oderit. 

I  have  great  ease  in  speaking  on  this  subject  at  present, 
because  the  right  honourable  secretary  is  not  in  the  House 
to  hear  me.  I  cannot  boast  of  any  acquaintance  with  that 
right  honourable  gentleman  in  private  life.  I  have  been 
opposed  to  him  on  almost  every  occasion  since  I  entered 
into  public  life.  I  have  not  voted  with  him,  I  believe,  on 
five  occasions  since  I  entered  into  parliament.  I  think  him, 
however,  a  really  honest  and  conscientions  man,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  great  sacrifices  which  he  has  recently  made  ■ 
the  connections  from  which  he  has  torn  himself  the  public 
attachments  which  he  has  broke  asunder — the  dangers  which 
he  might  have  created  by  a  different  course — the  difficulties 
which  he  might  have  aggravated  by  adhering  to  the  old 
system — the  civil  war  which  he  has  avoided  by  departing  from 
it — and  the  great  public  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  the 
state  by  his  manly  avowal  of  a  change  of  opinion;  considering 
all  these  circumstances,  I  think  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  entitled  to  the  highest  praise,  and  to  the  honest  respect 
of  every  friend  of  the  Catholics.” 
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This  generous  though  richly  merited  tribute  of  applause, 
from  au  avowed  political  opponent,  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  firm  friendship  between  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Peel, 
which  has  endured  ever  since  without  interruption.  Mr.  Peel, 
who  had  taken  his  seat  for  Westbnry  on  the  preceding 
evening,  (March  3rd,)  was  on  this  day  absent  from  the 
House,  because  the  country  was  at  the  moment  without 
a  government.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  induced  the 
king  to  withdraw  his  consent  to  the  ministerial  measures 
at  the  eve  of  their  introduction,  and  the  ministers  had  in 
a  body  tendered  their  resignations.  They  had  to  endure 
another  scene  of  unroyal  weakness,  and  whimpering  vacilla¬ 
tion;  but  they  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  they  refused 
to  resume  their  offices  unless  armed  with  a  written  consent 
too  strongly  worded  to  be  afterwards  retracted.  The  scene 
was  at  once  painful  and  ludicrous,  but  the  king  yielded  once 
more,  and  left  himself  without  means  of  escape,  by  giving 
the  required  document  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MEASURE  OF  CATHOLIC  EMANCIPA¬ 
TION. - DEBATES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

On  tlie  5th  of  March,  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Catholic  Association  received  the  Royal  assent.  But  its 
operation  was  nugatory,  the  Catholic  Association  having 
been  formally  and  finally  dissolved  a  few  days  before.  It  had 
been  previously  arranged  that  the  measure  of  Emancipation 
should  be  introduced  on  the  same  day  that  the  harsher 
measure  became  law,  and  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  had,  in 
consequence,  given  notice  for  a  call  of  the  House.  Never 
was  there  a  scene  of  greater  excitement  about  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  than  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  March: 
crowds  began  to  assemble  in  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  so  early  as  ten  o’clock,  though,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  s  motion,  it  was  known 
that  the  doors  would  not  be  open  until  past  six  in  the 
evening.  At  noon  an  immense  multitude  had  collected,  and 
the  pressure  was  so  severe  that  many  persons  were  slightly 
injured.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  a  passage  was  kept  open 
for  the  members,  and  in  consequence  very  few  of  them  were 
recognized;  a  circumstance  which  defeated  the  intention  of 
the  Irish  law-students,  to  greet  Mr.  Peel  with  hearty  applause 
as  he  passed.  A  little  after  six,  the  gallery  was  opened,  and 
the  rush  was  tremendous :  coats  were  torn,  hats  were  lost, 
and  sides  were  bruised ;  it  seemed  a  miracle  that  no  lives 
were  lost,  and  no  bones  broken.  In  a  moment  every  seat 
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was  occupied,  even  including  that  behind  the  clock,  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  see  anything.  A  brief  space  of 
momentary  confusion  followed,  occasioned  by  members 
hastening  to  their  places,  and  by  a  rush  of  peers  and  other 
privileged  persons  to  obtain  seats  or  standing-room  below 
the  bar.  Favoured  by  fortune,  it  was  our  good  luck  to 
obtain  possession  of  a  spot  which  commanded  a  full  view 
of  a  scene  too  impressive  ever  to  be  forgotten.  On  Mr.  Peel 
every  eye  was  fixed :  he  sat  with  folded  arms  and  compressed 
bps,  as  one  who  had  formed  his  resolution  with  pain,  but 
was  resolved  to  maintain  it  with  inflexible  determination 
A  pm  might  have  been  heard  to  fall  as  he  rose,  and  with 
a  voice  which  once  or  twice  faltered,  moved  that  the  clerk 
should  read  the  part  of  the  royal  speech  relating  to  Catholic 
disabilities.  This  formality  was  gone  through  very  unim¬ 
pressively,  and  though  the  reading  did  not  occupy  five 
minutes,  it  called  forth  several  manifestations  of  impatience 
from  the  excited  auditory. 

The  exordium  of  Peeks  speech  was  delivered  with  a  measured 
solemnity  of  tone  which  well  accorded  with  its  matter,  and 
which  at  once  riveted  attention.  He  said— “  I  rise  'as  a 
minister  of  the  crown,  and  sustained  by  the  just  authority 
which  belongs  to  that  character,  to  vindicate  the  advice 
given  to  his  Majesty  by  a  united  cabinet— to  insert  in  his 
gracious  speech  the  recommendation  which  has  just  been 
read,  respecting  the  propriety  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  removal  of  the  civil 
disabilities,  affecting  our  Homan  Catholic  fellow-subjects. 

I  rise,  sir,  in  the  spirit  of  peace  to  propose  the  adjustment 
Dt  the  Roman  Catholic  question— that  question  which  has 
bo  long  and  so  painfully  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament 
and  which  has  distracted  the  councils  of  the  king  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  I  rise,  sir,  to  discuss  this  great  Question 
in  the  spirit  inculcated  in  one  of  those  simple  and  beautiful 
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prayers  with  which  the  proceedings  of  this  House  were  on 
this  day  auspicated.  In  that  solemn  appeal  to  the  Almighty 
source  of  all  wisdom  and  goodness,  we  are  enjoined  to  lay 
aside  all  private  interests,  prejudices,  and  partial  affections, 
that  the  result  of  our  counsels  may  tend  to  the  maintenance 
of  true  religion  and  justice,  the  safety,  honour,  and  happiness 
of  the  king ;  the  public  wealth,  peace,  and  tranquillity  of 
the  realm,  and  the  uniting  and  knitting  together  of  the 
hearts  of  all  persons  and  estates  within  the  same,  in  true 
Christian  charity. 

«  Sir,  I  approach  this  subject,  almost  overpowered  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  it  involves,  and  by  the  difficulties 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  I  am  not  unconscious  of  the 
degree  to  which  these  difficulties  are  increased  by  the  peculiar 
situation  of  him  on  whom  the  lot  has  been  cast,  to  propose 
this  measure,  and  to  enforce  the  expediency  of  its  adoption. 
But,  sir,  through  all  these  difficulties  (be  they  of  a  public  or 
personal  character — however  disproportionate  to  my  capacity, 
or  galling  to  my  feelings,)  I  am  supported  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  I  have  done  my  duty  towards  my  sovereign,  and 
towards  my  country  j  and  that  I  have  fulfilled  the  obligation 
of  the  solemn  oath  which,  as  his  responsible  minister,  I  have 
taken — that  I  would  in  all  matters  to  be  treated  and  debated 
in  council,  faithfully,  openly,  and  truly  declare  my  opinion 
according  to  my  conscience.  According  to  my  heart  and 
conscience,  I  believe  that  the  time  is  come  when  less  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire, 
and  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment,  in  attempting  to  adjust  the  Catholic  question, 
than  in  allowing  it  to  remain  in  its  present  state.  I  have 
stated  on  a  former  occasion,  that  such  was  my  deliberate 
opinion ;  such  the  conclusion  to  which  I  found  myself  com¬ 
pelled  to  come  by  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances ;  and 
I  will  adhere  to  it,  ay,  and  I  will  act  on  it,  unchanged  by 
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the  scurrility  of  abuse ;  by  tbe  expression  of  opposite  opinions, 
however  vehement,  or  however  general;  unchanged  by  the 
deprivation  of  political  confidence,  or  by  the  heavier  sacrifice 
of  private  friendships  and  affections.  Looking  back  upon 
the  past,  surveying  the  present,  and  forejudging  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  future,  again  I  declare  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  this  question  must  he  adjusted.” 

In  delivering  the  close  of  this  paragraph,  the  orator 
momentarily  rose  above  his  usual  calm  and  level  tone ;  there 
was  a  sudden  energy  in  his  tone,  a  proud  defiance  in  his 
looks,  and  a  new  vigour  in  his  gestures.  The  passage  pro¬ 
voked  the  first  of  those  many  bursts  of  enthusiastic  cheers, 
which  during  this  night  were  heard  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
House,  and  arrested  the  attention  of  passengers  even  in 
Palace  Yard. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  speech  was  to  prove  from  the 
known  laws  of  practical  statesmanship,  that  a  moral  necessity 
existed  for  concession,  because  there  were  not  adequate 
materials,  or  sufficient  instruments,  to  maintain  an  effectual 
and  permanent  resistance.  By  taking  this  course,  he  aban¬ 
doned  all  the  rhetorical  advantages  which  might  be  derived 
from  appeals  to  high  principles  or  generous  feelings.  In  some 
respects  he  lowered  the  question  to  a  mere  comparison  of 
evils;  instead  of  showing  that  Emancipation  ought  to  be 
given  as  a  simple  act  of  justice,  he  took  the  far  lower  ground 
that  it  could  not  be  resisted  with  safety.  His  first  position 
was,  that  the  "evil  of  divided  cabinets  and  distracted  councils 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated/'’  Two  courses  only  would  be 
open  to  a  united  cabinet.  “  They  must  remove  the  barriers 
that  obstruct  the  continued  flow  of  relaxation  and  indulgence, 
or  they  must  roll  back  to  its  source,  the  mighty  current 
which  has  been  let  in  upon  us  year  after  year  by  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  restraint.” 

He  declared  that  he  had  felt  convinced  of  this  necessity 
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in  1825,  and  had  therefore  tendered  his  resignation  to  Lord 
Liverpool.  On  this  point  he  has  been  too  much  and  too 
recently  misrepresented,  to  allow  of  our  treating  the  matter 
lightly.  On  our  own  notes,  which  we  have  compared  with 
the  reports  of  the  papers  and  the  recollections  of  persons 
present,  we  find  that  the  reason  Mr.  Peel  assigned  for  his 
wish  to  retire  from  Lord  Liverpool's  cabinet,  was  the  pain¬ 
fulness  of  his  position,  standing  alone  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  opposed  to  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  on  a  question 
of  imperial  importance.  Assuredly  he  did  not  say  that  he 
had  advised  Lord  Liverpool  to  cede  the  Catholic  claims ;  the 
inference  we  deduced  was,  that  he  had  exhorted  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  to  make  up  his  mind  one  way  or  the  other,  and  to 
modify  his  cabinet  accordingly,  offering  to  resign  his  own 
office  if  the  premier  resolved  definitely  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  concession.  That  this  was  his  meaning  is  obvious  from 
what  followed,  when  he  declared  that  he  gave  the  same 
advice  and  made  the  same  offer  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
with  the  addition  of  a  promise  to  support  in  his  private 
capacity,  a  ministerial  settlement  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Peel  then  entered  into  a  detailed  history  of  the  effect 
of  the  Catholic  question,  and  the  state  of  Ireland  as  connected 
with  it,  from  the  year  1794  to  the  time  in  'which  he  was 
speaking.  There  was  much  that  was  painful  in  the  retrospect ; 
it  indisputably  showed  that  so  long  as  the  question  continued 
to  be  agitated,  Ireland  could  not  enjoy  tranquillity,  nor  the 
empire  possess  a  stable  government.  Having  thus  exposed 
the  evil  results  of  a  divided  cabinet,  he  next  proceeded  to 
illustrate  the  consequences  of  distracted  councils,  as  evidenced 
by  the  contradictory  decisions  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
on  the  subject.  Taking  the  fifteen  largest  counties  and  the 
twenty  largest  towns  in  England  as  some  index  of  popular 
opinion,  he  showed  that  of  the  thirty-two  representatives 
sent  by  the  counties,  seventeen  were  in  favour  of  concession  ; 
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and  of  forty-four  sent  by  the  towns,  twenty-six  advocated 
the  same  course  of  policy.  He  then  showed  the  impossibility 
of  forming  a  cabinet  united  against  concession  in  the  existing 
state  of  political  parties  in  England,  and  in  the  condition  of 
the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland.  It  had  been  proposed  to 
take  away  that  franchise.  “  But,”  said  the  right  honourable 
secretary,  “I  should  implore  any  government  to  pause 
before  it  enters  upon  the  task  of  withdrawing  from  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  privileges  already  granted.  We  cannot 
replace  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  condition  in  which  we 
found  them,  when  the  system  of  relaxation  and  indulgence 
began.  We  have  given  them  the  means  of  acquiring  educa¬ 
tion,  wealth,  and  power.  We  have  removed  with  our  own 
hands  the  seal  from  a  vessel  in  which  a  mighty  spirit  was 
enclosed  but  it  will  not,  like  the  genius  in  the  fable,  return 
within  its  narrow  confines,  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  and  enable 
us  to  cast  it  back  into  the  obscurity  from  which  we  evoked  it. 
If  we  begin  to  recede,  there  is  no  limit  we  can  assign  to  such 
recession.  We  shall  occasion  a  violent  re-action — violent  in 
proportion  to  the  hopes  that  have  been  frequently  excited. 
It  must  be  coerced  by  new  rigours,  provoking  in  their  turn 
fresh  resistance.  The  re-enactment  of  the  penal  laws,  even 
if  practicable,  would  not  suffice.  The  trial  by  jury  must  be 
abolished;  at  least  the  Roman  Catholic  must  be  incapacitated 
from  serving  as  a  juror.  What  would  be  the  ultimate  issue 
of  this  contest  ?  A  more  marked  separation  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  into  distinct  and  hostile  classes — a  more  complete 
monopoly  of  every  civil  right  and  franchise  for  the  Protes¬ 
tant— unmixed  and  unqualified  degradation  for  the  Roman 
Catholic.” 

Having  shown  that  a  neutral  government  could  not  be 
maintained,  and  that  a  cabinet  united  against  concession 
could  not  be  formed,  he  showed  that  the  only  remaining 
alternative  was  the  adjustment  of  the  question  on  the  prin- 
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ciple  recommended  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  He  slightly 
touched  the  religious  objections  to  the  measure,  showing  that 
under  the  Penal  Laws,  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  had 
made  no  progress  in  Ireland,  and  he  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
delusion  which  Lord  Farnham  and  others  had  propagated, 
as  to  the  success  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  New 
Reformation  in  L'eland. 

The  proposed  concessions  admitted  the  Catholics  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  highest  military  and  civil  offices,  save  those 
connected  with  church  patronage,  with  education,  and  with 
the  administration  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law,  on  taking  an 
oath  described  in  the  Act.*  The  proposed  securities  were 

*  The  following  was  the  form  of  the  oath,  as  read  by  Mr.  Peel “  I,  A.  B.  do 
declare  that  I  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  I,  A.  B.  do  sincerely  promise 
and  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  Majesty  King 
George  IV  ,  and  will  defend  him  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  against  all  con¬ 
spiracies  and  attempts  whatever,  which  shall  be  made  against  bis  person,  crown, 
or  dignity ;  and  1  will  do  my  utmost  endeavour  to  disclose  and  make  known 
to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  all  treasons  and  treasonable  conspiracies 
which  may  be  formed  against  them.  And  I  do  faithfully  promise  to  maintain, 
support,  and  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  succession  to  the  crown  ; 
which  succession,  by  an  Act  entitled  ‘  An  Act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the 
crown,  and  the  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,’  is  and 
stands’limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electressof  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  being  Protestants  ;  hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any  allegiance 
or  obedience  unto  any  other  person  claiming  or  pretending  a  right  to  the  crown 
of  these  realms.  And  I  do  hereby  further  declare  that  it  is  not  an  article  of 
my  faith,  and  that  I  do  renounce,  reject,  and  abjure  the  opinion,  that  princes 
excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  or  any  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  by  any  person  whatsoever. 
And  I  do  declare  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other 
foreign  prince,  prelate,  person,  state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any 
temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority  or  pre-eminence,  directly  or 
ndirectly,  within  this  realm.  And  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disown,  and  solemnly 
abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  church-establishment  as  settled  by 
the  law  within  this  realm.  And  I  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  never  will  exercise 
any  privilege  to  which  I  am  or  may  become  entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the 
Protestant  religion,  or  Protestant  government  in  this  kingdom.  And  I  do 
solemnly  in  the  presence  of  God  profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  make 
this  declaration  and  every  part  thereof  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  this 
oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental  reservation  whatsoever. 
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the  regulation  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland ;  a  prohi¬ 
bition  of  attendance  at  Catholic  places  of  worship  in  official 
robes  j  a  restriction  of  episcopal  titles  to  the  Protestant 
hierarchy ;  and  an  efficient  registration  of  members  of  the 
monastic  orders,  particularly  the  Jesuits. 

The  clear  and  lucid  exposition  of  all  these  details,  was 
heard  with  deep  attention,  though,  in  parts  of  his  speech, 
Mr.  Peel  showed  symptoms  of  exhaustion;  but  he  kindled 
again  towards  the  close,  and  was  never  more  effective  than 
in  his  delivery  of  the  following  fine  peroration  : — 

“  Sir,  objections,  solid  objections,  if  considered  abstractedly, 
may  be  brought  forward  against  the  details  of  every  measure 
of  an  extensive  and  complicated  nature,  like  the  present. 
Depend  upon  it,  we  shall  never  settle  the  Catholic  question, 
if  every  man  is  determined  to  settle  it  in  his  own  way,  and 
according  to  his  own  peculiar  views  and  wishes.  We  shall 
never  settle  it,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  make  mutual  con¬ 
cessions  and  sacrifices.  I  admit  the  possibility  of  danger 
from  the  grant  of  relief,  but  I  ask  the  Protestants  whether 
there  is  not  a  prospect,  by.  uniting  the  Protestant  mind  on 
the  subject,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  find  new  and  sufficient 
securities  against  any  difficulties  that  may  possibly  arise  out 
of  the  settlement  of  the  question.  I  ask  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  contemplate  the  extent  of  privilege  that  is  conferred,  and 
the  sacrifices  which  we  make,  by  consenting  to  repeal  the  laws 
which  have  given  an  exclusive  character  to  the  legislature 
and  government  of  this  country.  Let  them  meet  us  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  manifest  an  anxious  wish  to  allay  every 
reasonable  apprehension.  God  grant  that  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  those  who  for  so  many  years  have  advised 
this  settlement,  may  be  fulfilled!  God  grant  that  the  removal 
of  the  disabilities  that  have  so  long  affected  our  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects,  may  be  attended  with  the  desired 
effect,  and  assuage  the  civil  contentions  of  Ireland  ! — that 
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by  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  a  full  and  equal 
participation  in  civil  rights,  and  by  the  establishment  of 
a  free  and  cordial  intercourse  between  all  classes  of  his 
Majesty’s  subjects,  mutual  jealousies  maybe  removed;  and 
that  we  may  be  taught,  instead  of  looking  at  each  other  as 
adversaries  and  opponents,  to  respect  and  value  each  other, 
and  to  discover  the  existence  of  qualities  on  both  sides,  that 
were  not  attributed  to  either. 

«  Perhaps  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  others  in  my  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  future :  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  I  fully  believe  that  the  adjustment  of  this 
question  in  the  manner  proposed,  will  give  better  and  stronger 
securities  to  the  Protestant  interest  and  the  Protestant  estab¬ 
lishment,  than  any  that  the  present  state  of  things  admits  of; 
and  will  avert  evils  and  dangers  impending  and  immediate. 
What  motive,  I  ask,  can  I  have  for  the  expression  of  these 
opinions,  but  the  honest  conviction  of  their  truth? 

“  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  events.  I  have  seen  day 
by  day  disunion  and  hatred  increasing,  and  the  prospects  of 
peace  obscured  by  the  gloomy  advance  of  discontent  and 
suspicion  and  distrust,  creeping  on  step  by  step— to  quote 
the  words  of  Mr.  Grattan,  like  the  mist  at  the  heels  of  the 
countryman .  I  well  know  that  I  might  have  taken  a  more 
popular,  and  a  more  selfish  course.  I  might  have  held 
language  much  more  acceptable  to  the  friends  with  whom 
I  have  long  acted,  and  to  the  constituents  whom  I  have 
lately  lost.  His  ego  gratiora  dicta  alia  esse  scio  ;  sed  me  vera 
pro  gratis  loqui,  etsi  meum  ingenium  non  moneret,  necessitas 
cogit,  Vellem  equidem  vobis  placer e ;  sedmulto  malo  vos  salvos 
esse  :  qualicumque  ergo  me  animo  futuri  estis.  In  the  course 
I  have  taken,  I  have  been  mainly  influenced  by  the  anxious 
desire  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  Protestant  interests, 
and  for  the  security  of  Protestant  establishments.  This  is  my 
defence— this  is  my  consolation— this  shall  be  my  revenge. 
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“  Sir,  I  will  hope  for  the  best.  God  grant  that  the  moral 
storm  may  be  appeased — that  the  turbid  waters  of  strife  may 
be  settled  and  composed — and  that  having  found  their  just 
level,  they  may  he  mingled  with  equal  flow  in  one  clear  and 
common  stream.  But  if  these  expectations  are  to  he  disap¬ 
pointed — if  unhappily  civil  strife  and  contention  shall  survive 
the  restoration  of  political  privilege ; — if  there  he  something 
inherent  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which 
disdains  equality,  and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but 
ascendancy — still  I  am  content  to  run  the  hazard  of  the 
change.  The  contest,  if  inevitable,  will  be  fought  for  other 
objects,  and  with  other  arms.  The  struggle  will  be — not  for 
the  abolition  of  civil  distinctions — but  for  the  predominance 
of  an  intolerant  religion. 

“  Sir,  I  contemplate  the  progress  of  that  struggle  with 
pain ;  but  I  look  forward  to  its  issue  wish  perfect  composure 
and  confidence.  We  shall  have  dissolved  the  great  moral 
alliance  that  has  hitherto  given  strength  to  the  cause  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  We  shall  range  on  our  side  the  illustrious 
authorities  which  have  been  heretofore  enlisted  on  theirs: 
the  rallying  cry  of  Civil  Liberty  will  then  be  our  own. 

We  shall  enter  the  field  with  the  full  assurance  of  victory _ 

armed  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  justice,  and  of 
being  in  the  right  —  backed  by  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  England — by  the  firm  union  of  orthodoxy  and  dissent — 
by  the  applauding  voice  of  Scotland — and,  if  other  aid  be 
requisite,  cheered  by  the  sympathies  of  every  free  state 
in  either  hemisphere,  and  by  the  wishes  and  the  prayers  of 
every  free  man,  in  whatever  clime,  or  under  whatever  form 
of  government,  his  lot  may  have  been  cast.  Sir,  I  move _ 

“‘That  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  Laws  imposing  Civil  Disa- 
oilities  upon  his  Majesty’s  Roman  Catholic  subjects/  ” 

The  conclusion  of  this  brilliant  and  statesmanlike  speech. 
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which,  occupied  more  than  four  hours  in  the  delivery,  was 
marked  with  probably  the  loudest  and  most  protracted 
cheering  ever  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  near 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  order  was  restored,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  debate  was  very  languid ;  the  soporific 
speech  of  Mr.  Bankes,  who  followed,  having  acted  as  a  com¬ 
plete  sedative. 

Mr.  O’Neill,  of  Hull,  struck  at  the  weakest  and  most 
tender  point  in  Peel’s  case.  “  On  the  introduction  of  a 
measure  for  removing  the  civil  disabilities  affecting  Homan 
Catholics,”  said  he,  “  I  confess  I  feel  a  good  deal  disappointed  at 
not  hearing  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman  a  eulogium 
upon  the  character  of  him  who  was  the  great  architect  of  the 
measure — of  him,  without  whose  eloquence  and  talents,  it 
would  never  have  been  brought  to  its  present  crisis,  and  who 
may  be  said  to  have  died  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  However,  instead  of  that  eulogium,  so 
naturally  to  be  looked  for,  and  so  justly  deserved,  we  had 
nothing  but  a  statement  which  put  the  measure  upon  the 
ground  of  policy  and  expediency,  and  state  necessity,  dis¬ 
claiming  all  the  justice  and  liberality.  I  reasonably  expected 
to  have  heard  something  like  a  peace-offering  made  to  the 
manes  of  that  illustrious  individual,  whose  career  I  had 
the  happiness  in  part  to  witness.  But  the  right  honourable 
secretary  has  passed  over  every  generous  and  liberal  topic  of 
this  nature,  and  has  placed  the  question  on  the  narrow 
grounds  of  expediency  and  policy.” 

An  honest  and  manly  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Canning, 
with  some  expressions  of  regret  for  the  course  pursued  towards 
him,  would  not  only  have  been  creditable  to  Mr.  Peel  perso¬ 
nally,  and  advantageous  to  the  cause  which  he  advocated; 
but  it  would  have  saved  him  much  future  mortification  from 
reproaches  not  unfounded,  and  from  sarcasms  deriving  their 
chief  bitterness  from  their  truth. 
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Sir  Robert  Inglis  asserted  that  it  would  be  possible  to  form 
a  cabinet  united  against  concession ;  and  that  a  dissolution 
of  parliament  would  send  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  large 
majority  against  the  Catholic  claims.  He  ridiculed  the 
apprehensions  of  an  immediate  civil  war  in  Ireland,  and 
asserted  that  such  a  calamity  was  more  likely  to  be  produced 
by  the  giving,  than  by  the  withholding,  of  emancipation.  It 
was  a  speech  which  would  have  attracted  little  notice,  had  it 
not  been  delivered  by  the  new  representative  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  and  thus  viewed  it  was  a  very  pregnant  satire 
on  the  wisdom  shown  by  that  learned  body  in  discarding  his 
predecessor.  Sir  George  Murray,  in  reply,  said,  “  That  the 
government  has  been  influenced  by  intimidation,  has  been 
a  favourite  topic  with  some  of  those  honourable  members 
who  are  most  opposed  to  its  present  measures.  I  ask,  sir, 
by  what  intimidation  ?  Has  it  been  by  the  Catholic  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  numerous  but  unarmed  multitudes  who  have 
been  influenced  by  its  speeches,  or  swayed  by  its  power? 
I  have  seen  that  powrer  when  I  commanded  the  army  in 
Ireland,  and  I  deemed  that  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  as  nothing  when  measured  against  the  power  of 
the  state.  But  there  is,  indeed,  another  source  of  intimida¬ 
tion,  of  an  intimidation  against  which  no  army,  however 
brave  and  however  numerous,  can  be  an  effectual  protection. 
I  mean  the  intimidation  arising  from  a  well-grounded  appre¬ 
hension,  that  the  bonds  of  society  may,  at  any  time,  be 
broken  by  the  collision  of  hostile  parties,  who  stand  ready  for 
mutual  destruction.  The  intimidation  that  must  result  from 
the  certainty,  that  when  such  a  state  of  things  shall  arrive, 
the  gratification  of  private  revenge,  and  the  perpetration  of 
private  outrages,  are  evils  which  no  military  power  could  pre¬ 
vent,  and  no  force  of  government  would  be  able  to  control. 
Another  danger  is  to  be  found  in  the  willingness  supposed  to 
exist  in  one  of  these  hostile  parties,  to  provoke  their  oppo- 
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nents  to  actual  combat ;  and  but  a  little  call  is  required  to 
be  made  on  tbeir  courage  for  such  an  attempt,  for  they  are 
themselves  arrayed  and  armed.  They  are  certain  that  in 
such  a  conjuncture,  the  power  of  the  state  would  be  con¬ 
strained  to  give  them  ah  its  support;  and  they  know  that 
the  combat  would  be  with  unarmed  multitudes,  who  could 
only  crouch  and  be  slaughtered.  But  what  is  the  object  of 
civil  society?  for  what  do  governments  exist?  It  is  not  to 
side  with  one  portion  of  the  people,  to  oppress  and  to  destroy 
the  other.  It  is  for  the  peace  and  for  the  protection  of  the 

whole.” 

Sir  George  Murray’s  account  of  the  state  of  Orange  feeling 
at  the  time  in  Ireland,  was  as  accurate  as  it  was  alarming ; 
and  no  part  of  the  debate  produced  a  more  marked  sensation 
in  the  House,  or  a  deeper  impression  on  the  thinking  part  of 
the  community  out  of  doors. 

The  debate  was  continued  into  a  second  night,  but  pro¬ 
duced  little  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Sir  Thomas  Leth¬ 
bridge,  who  had  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  stanchest 
supporters  of  the  Protestant  ascenda  icy,  declared  himself 
a  convert  to  the  ministerial  measures ;  while  Lord  Corry,  who 
had  seconded  the  address,  stood  forward  as  their  opponent, 
because  he  thought  the  securities  insufficient.  Mr.  Batley 
amused  the  House  by  pointing  out  the  danger  of  a  Protestant 
king  being  surrounded  by  a  Catholic  lord-treasurer.  Mr. 
Jonathan  Peel  opposed  strongly  the  propositions  of  his  rela¬ 
tive  ;  and  the  leading  Whigs  briefly,  but  energetically, 
declared  in  its  favour. 

In  his  reply,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  repeated  the  explanation 
of  his  secession  from  Canning’s  cabinet,  which  he  had  given 
two  years  before,  and  added,  “  I  still  believe  that  my  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  government,  at  that  period,  was  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  king’s  service.  That,  I  believe  also,  was  Mr. 
Canning’s  opinion;  for  how  could  the  government  have  acted 
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effectively  with  Mr.  Canning  advocating  the  settlement  of  the 
question  in  this  House,  and  I  opposing  it,  with  only  a  majority 
of  four?”  The  reply  was,  on  the  whole,  far  inferior  to  the 
high  tone  which  had  been  consistently  maintained  in  the 
opening  speech,  and  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  represent¬ 
ing  the  measure  as  a  choice  between  two  difficulties,  and  a 
preference  of  the  less  dangerous. 

To  the  astonishment  of  most  men,  the  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  188 — the  ayes  being  348,  and  the  noes  160 ; 
and  this  in  a  parliament  which  had  previously  rejected  the 
measure  by  a  majority  of  four.  This  was,  of  course,  decisive 
of  the  fate  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
read  a  first  time  on  the  10th  of  March,  together  with  the  bill 
for  the  disqualification  of  the  Irish  forty-shilling  freeholders. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  measure  should  not  be  debated  until 
the  second  reading,  which  was  fixed  for  the  17th  of  March, 
St.  Patrick's  day,  the  anniversary  of  Ireland's  patron  saint, 
and  therefore  very  appropriately  chosen  for  the  discussion  of 
a  measure  so  intimately  connected  with  Ireland's  prosperity. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Emancipation  Bill  was  destroyed  by  the  previous  petty 
debates  raised  on  the  presentation  of  petitions,  which  had 
rendered  the  public  quite  weary  of  the  subject.  The  first 
speech  which  gave  anything  like  animation  to  the  languid 
debate,  was  that  of  Mr.  M.  T.  Sadler,  who  had  just  been 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Newark,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  “I  add,''  he  said,  “my  humble  vote  to 
that  faithful  band  who  have  resigned  the  countenance  of 
those  whom  they  have  hitherto  respected  so  deeply,  and  to 
whom  they  have  adhered  so  steadfastly;  who  have  surren¬ 
dered,  in  the  language  of  many,  all  pretensions  to  a  share  of 
common  sense,  or  of  general  information;  who  submit  to  be 
branded  as  a  lessening  band  of  intolerants  and  bigots,  from 
which  the  ministers  themselves  have  just  happily  escaped ; 
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and,  what  is  still  more  painful  to  generous  minds,  who  are 
ranked  amongst  those  that  are  as  devoid  of  true  liberality  and 
benevolence,  as  they  are  of  reason  and  intelligence.  Short 
as  has  been  the  time  in  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a 
scat  in  this  House,  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  perceive 
the  spirit  by  which  a  part  of  it,  and  unhappily  too  large  a  one, 
is  actuated.  The  spirit  of  Popery,  when  dominant,  (I  beg 
pardon  for  anything  so  obsolete  and  illiberal  as  an  allusion  to 
history,)  dragged  the  objects  of  its  resentment  to  the  stake ; 
that  spirit  still  survives ;  its  advocates,  at  this  moment,  would 
willingly  inflict  on  its  conscientious  opponents  a  martyrdom, 
still  more  grievous  to  generous  minds,  in  aiming  at  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  and  attainments  of  those  whom 
they  mark  out  as  their  victims.  All  these  things,  however, 
move  us  not.  In  a  cause  like  that  of  the  Protestant  consti¬ 
tution  of  England,  now  placed,  for  the  first  time  since  its 
existence,  in  a  situation  of  imminent  peril,  an  humble  part  of 
its  triumph  would  indeed  give  me  a  share  of  that  immeasur¬ 
able  joy  which  its  rescue  would  diffuse  through  the  nation ; 
but  to  be  numbered  as  one  of  those  who,  to  the  end,  made  a 
last,  though  ineffectual  struggle  in  its  defence,  will  afford 
a  melancholy  satisfaction,  which  I  would  not  exchange  foi  all 
the  pride,  and  power,  and  honours  which  may  await  a  con¬ 
trary  course.” 

Every  generous  feeling  is  enlisted  to  sympathy  with  the 
resolute  defence  of  a  losing  cause,  and  hence  Mr.  Sadler  at 
once  riveted  the  attention  of  the  House.  His  main  argument 
was,  that  a  religious  qualification  for  office  could  no  more  be 
regarded  as  inflicting  a  penal  exclusion,  than  a  pecuniary 
qualification ;  and  that  a  religious  qualification  was  required 
in  the  legislators  for  a  Christian  country.  His  reference  to 
the  treatment  of  Canning  was  perfectly  startling.  We  give 
it  with  the  entire  context,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
passages  in  the  debate  : 
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“  Of  all  the  times  in  which  this  measure  has  been  proposed, 
this  is  undeniably  the  worst,  because  it  is  the  latest.  On 
many  former  occasions,  sir,  when  the  present  ministers 
opposed  this  measure,  the  concession  would  have  been 
accepted  as  a  boon,  it  will  he  now  sullenly  taken  as  the  reco¬ 
very  of  a  just,  hut  long-disputed  debt — one  insultingly  with¬ 
held,  and,  at  last,  reluctantly  discharged.  Then  it  would 
have  dissolved  millions  into  gratitude,  and  made  a  deep,  if 
not  a  lasting,  impression  on  their  hearts ;  now  it  is  regarded 
as  an  extorted  right,  conceded  as  a  choice  of  evils,  and  will 
be  estimated  accordingly.  It  will,  I  know,  be  accepted;  but 
it  will  derive  its  chief  value  from  being  the  certain  means  of 
forcing  fresh  concessions,  all  of  which  might  now  be  named, 
and  none  of  them,  I  am  persuaded,  will  be  long  withheld, 
notwithstanding  the  new  pledges  of  those  who  have  so  nobly 
redeemed  their  old  ones.  I  say,  sir,  the  present  is  the  worst 
of  all  the  times  in  which  the  measure  has  hitherto  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  passing  this  bill  of  relief,  as  it  is  called.  If  it  be  a 
measure  just  in  itself,  and  safe  in  its  consequences,  it  ought 
to  have  been  granted  from  the  first ;  and,.I  repeat,  the  minis¬ 
ters  are  deeply  responsible  for  not  conceding  sooner,  if  they 
meant  to  surrender  at  all. 

“  Ay ;  but  we  are  now  told  that  there  was  previously 
a  divided  cabinet  on  this  particular  measure,  and  that  it  could 
not  therefore  be  carried.  Here,  however,  the  reply  is  still 
plainer,  and  more  forcible.  Never  was  there  so  superficial  an 
excuse  put  forth.  Divided  cabinet !  Who  were  they  that 
caused  the  division  in  the  preceding  cabinet,  but  those  who 
now  complain  of  it,  and  who,  as  it  appears,  will  suffer  none  to 
serve  their  king  or  country,  but  such  as  approve  their  altered 
plans,  and  change  at  the  word  of  command  ?  And  is  it  for 
the  present  ministers  to  talk  to  us  about  the  government 
being  previously  divided  upon  this  question,  as  the  only 
obstacle  to  its  adjustment;  those  who,  less  than  two  years 
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ago,  were  so  strictly  and  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  cause 
for  which  I  now  humbly  contend,  as  to  refuse  to  serve  with 
one  even  favourable  to  emancipation,  and  who  therefore 
deserted  the  king  in  a  body,  painful  as  it  no  doubt  was  to 
them,  rather  than  do  so. 

“  But,  sir,  are  all  the  long  and  laboured  explanations  by 
which  this  fact  is  attempted  to  be  concealed  or  evaded,  worth 
a  straw?  Long-winded  orations— c  passages  which  lead  to 
nothing  ’—can  never  set  this  matter  in  an  honest  light  before 
the  people  of  England.  They  can  comprehend  it  as  little 
as  the  question  of  emancipation,  on  which  they  are  declared 
to  be  so  ignorant,  and  so  besotted.  They  were,  however, 
beguiled  by  these  explanations.  I  was  one  of  them.  I  thought 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  and  right  honourable  individuals 
concerned,  a  sacrifice  to  principle  and  consistency ;— what 
it  was,  it  is  not  now  worth  while  to  inquire,  since  it  was 
anything  rather  than  that.  It  is  now  too  late  to  rectify  the 
error ;  all  that  remains  is,  to  regret  most  deeply,  that,  faith¬ 
fully  following  those  who  have  so  secretly,  suddenly,  and 
unceremoniously  deserted  us,  we  were  taught  to  regard  a 
highly-gifted  individual— unhappily  now  no  more— as  one 
who  ought  not  to  serve  his  king  and  country  as  the  head  of 
the  government,  because  he  was  favourable  to  the  measure 
now  so  indecently  forced  upon  the  country.  I  do  heartily 
repent  of  my  share  in  the  too  successful  attempt  of  hunting 
down  so  noble  a  victim— a  man  whom  England  and  the 
world  could  not  fail  to  recognize  as  the  ornament  of  Ins  age; 
whose  eloquence  was,  at  least  in  these  days,  unrivalled;  the 
energies  of  whose  capacious  mind,  stored  with  knowledge  and 
elevated  by  genius,  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
As  to  the  qualities  of  his  generous  heart,  let  those  speak  to 
them  who  felt  the  warmth  of  his  friendship ;  which,  I  believe, 
could  only  be  equalled  by  its  stability.  Had  I  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House  at  that  time,  and  could  I  have 
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anticipated  present  events,  I  should  have  conscientiously 
opposed  him  on  this  vital  question,  it  is  true,  but  with  feelings 
very  different  from  those  with  which  I  now  approach  it.  This 
was  the  man  with  whom  the  present  ministers  could  not  act, 
and  for  a  reason  which  vitiates  their  present  doings.  Coupling, 
therefore,  that  transaction  with  the  one  now  before  us,  if  the 
annals  of  our  country  furnish  so  disgraceful  a  page,  I  have 
very  imperfectly  consulted  them.  But  peace  to  his  memory  ! 
My  humble  tribute  is  paid,  when  it  can  no  longer  he  heard 
or  regarded — when  it  is  drowned  by  the  voice  of  interested 
adulation,  poured  only  into  the  ears  of  the  living.  We  feel; 
but  his  character  is  rescued — it  rises  and  triumphs  over  that 

of  his  surviving . what  shall  I  call  them  ?  Let  their 

own  consciences  supply  the  hiatus. 

“  One  thing,  sir,  I  cannot  hut  deeply  regret  as  the  inevi¬ 
table  consequence  of  these  strange  changes,  however  they 
may  terminate,  namely,  the  degradation  of  the  character  of 
public  men  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  England. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  astonishment  with  which  these 
tergiversations  have  been  regarded,  but  the  disgust  they 
have  occasioned;  nay,  even  where  they  have  been  hailed  as 
accessions  of  strength,  they  have  nevertheless  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  feelings  of  secret  contempt.  Much  has  been  said 
as  to  the  question  having  been  so  long  before  the  people  of 
England,  as  to  make  delay  unnecessary.  Had  it  been  a  much 
shorter  time  before  the  consideration  of  the  present  ministers, 
when  they  rejected  it?  So  sudden,  total,  and  unanimous 
a  change  in  a  matter  so  long  considered,  seems  not  a  little 
singular  and  suspicious.  These  simultaneous  conversions 
are  really  disgusting — they  argue  not  so  much  a  change  of 
principle,  as  a  total  want  of  principle. 

“  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  of  men; — their 
actions,  however,  are  open  to  animadversion ;  and  I  think 
I  speak  the  language  of  plain  English  honesty,  when  I  say 
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that  no  power,  however  formidable — no  promises,  however 
alluring — no  rewards,  however  great — should  tempt  me  to 
such  a  course. 

“  Were  I  to  accept  a  proffered  robe  of  nobility  under  any 
euch  inducements,  I  would  take  a  hint  from  the  church, 
whose  interests  I  should  then  have  to  espouse,  and  "  cai  in 
the  way  of  penance  a  shirt  of  hair  next  my  recreant  skin, 
for  the  remainder  of  my  life.  There  is,  I  admit,  such  a  thing 
as  a  conscientious  conversion,  and  I  honour  it.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever',  of  very  rai’e  occurrence,  where  opinions  have  been 
previously  well  weighed,  and  long  and  pcrscveringly  main¬ 
tained.  But  there  is,  sir,  a  much  more  common  thing— 
apostasy  1  And  can  the  people  of  England  forbear  to  suspect 
this  to  be  the  case,  when  they  view  with  dismay  these  infec¬ 
tious  conversions,  and  hcliold  all  ranks  of  men  face  about  at 
the  word  of  command  ?  They  will,  I  am  persuaded,  look  no 
more  to  the  summits  of  society  for  their  guides  on  these 
sacred  matters— to  the  gilded  weather-cocks,  who  may  face 
to-day  the  pole-star  of  truth  and  consistency,  and  turn  tluii 
backs  upon  it  to-morrow. 

«  No  !  they  will  now  learn  to  respect  themselves— to  know 
and  to  feel  that  true,  consistent,  conscientious  principle  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  at  the  summit,  hut  in  the  solid  base  of  the 
social  structure,  which  stands  unshaken  and  unmoved,  and 
keeps  its  just  front  facing  all  the  cardinal  virtues  of  existence. 
Such,  taking  their  principles,  as  all  true  Protestants  do,  from 
a  translated  Bible,  are  not  very  likely  to  be  shaken;  they  ore 
immovable  amidst  those  infectious  political  conversions, 
which  are  the  scandal  of  the  age,  and  the  disgrace  of  the 
country.  As  an  instance  how  deeply  these  political  tergiver¬ 
sations  have  offended  the  honest  principles  of  the  people, 
and  shaken  their  confidence  in  public  men,  I  will  just 
mention  what  occurred  to  me  during  my  recent  contested 
election. 
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“  I  solicited  one  whose  principles  I  learned  were  precisely 
the  same  as  my  own,  and  especially  on  this  vital  point.  Mv 
surprise  was  great,  when  he  peremptorily  refused  me  his 
vote,  and  with  some  heat.  He  declared  indeed  his  warm 
devotion  to  the  Protestant  interest,  which  I  assumed  as  a 
fair  ground  for  his  support ;  and  I  expressed  my  principles 
accordingly,  and  my  determination  to  adhere  to  them.  But 
he  cut  me  short.  f  I  have  done,’  said  he,  ‘  with  the  pledges, 
or  principles,  or  promises  of  public  men :  they  have  aposta¬ 
tized — so  will  you  I  will  give  no  vote.  David  said  in  his 
haste — I  say  deliberately — ‘  all  men  are  liars.’  ” 

The  next  remarkable  speech  in  the  debate,  was  that  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  from  which  we  shall  take  his  admirable 
answer  to  those  who  opposed  the  measure,  because  it  would 
confer  political  power  on  Boman  Catholics  : 

“  It  is  the  fashion  sometimes  to  sneer  at  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors ;  but  as  far  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the 
Catholics,  our  ancestors  were  much  wiser  than  we  are,  at 
least  according  to  the  more  limited  notions  of  their  time. 
They  hated  and  feared  the  Catholics,  and  they  had  perhaps 
some  reason  to  do  so  :  we  hate  and  fear  the  Catholics  with¬ 
out,  that  I  can  discover,  any  reason  at  all.  They  wished  to 
extirpate  the  Catholic  religion,  and  they  set  about  it  in  richt 
good  earnest.  And  if  it  had  only  happened  to  he  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  human  nature,  that  opinions  and  belief  could 
be  swayed  and  determined  by  the  strong  arm  of  temporal 
power,  they  would  most  unquestionably  have  accomplished 
their  purpose.  They  just  did  not  make  it  lawful,  (I  am 
speaking  now  of  Ireland,) — they  just  did  not  make  it  lawful 
to  put  a  Catholic,  wherever  found,  to  death.  There  was  some 
sense  in  this  system ;  it  was  not  very  amiable,  but  at  least  it 
was  consistent.  They  deemed  the  Catholic  a  dangerous  and 
ferocious  beast  of  prey,  and  like  a  beast  of  prey  thev  hunted 
him  out  from  the  pale  of  civilization,  and  drove  him  back  to 
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liis  native  fastnesses  and  wilds.  We  look  upon  the  race  with 
almost  similar  dread  and  abhorrence ;  but  we  allow  them  to 
prowl  unmolested  about  the  streets  of  our  cities,  and  the 
gardens  of  our  dwellings,  and  think  we  have  sufficiently 
provided  for  our  safety,  if  we  only  close  against  him  the 
portal  of  the  temple  of  justice.  Is  there  any  sense  in  this  ? 
If  the  Catholics  be  really  so  dangerous  and  formidable,  we  have 
gone  much  too  far ;  if  he  be  not,  we  have  stopped  too  soon. 

“  Political  power,  indeed !  What  is  it  that  gives  to  any 
class  of  men  in  a  state,  political  power  ?  Why,  numbers, 
wealth,  intelligence.  These  are  the  true  elements  of  political 
power ;  and  where  these  exist,  whether  it  be  in  the  republics 
of  the  West,  or  the  despotisms  of  the  East,  these  will  be 
found  to  sway  the  deliberations  of  the  people,  or  control  the 
will  of  the  monarch. 

“But  these  we  have  granted  to  the  Catholics:  numbers 
indeed,  without  our  permission,  they  have  gained,  and  to  their 
hearts’  content;  wealth  we  now  allow  them  to  acquire  and 
possess ;  intelligence  we  are  daily  forcing  upon  them,  with 
all  the  zeal  and  activity  of  crusaders ;  and  thus,  while  the 
Catholics  are  every  year  becoming  more  numerous,  more 
wealthy,  and  more  enlightened,  we  go  on  descanting  upon 
the  dangers  that  would  befall  us,  if  the  Catholics  should  ever 
acquire  any  share  of  political  power. 

«  Why,  those  men  who  sway  to  their  will  five  millions  of 
dissatisfied  people,  who  hold  their  obedient  passions  in  the 
leash,  to  restrain  or  let  slip,  as  best  may  suit  their  purpose  and 
occasion ;  who  carry,  as  it  were,  in  the  folds  of  their  garment, 
the  dread  alternative  of  domestic  peace  and  war ;  if  such  men 
do  not  possess  political  power,  there  is  no  meaning  in  words 
—there  is  no  danger  in  things.  I  call  upon  the  House  to 
strip  them  of  this  political  power,  which  cannot  be  exercised 
for  good,  which  must  be  exerted  for  evil ;  which  may  destroy 
a  state,  but  never  can  work  for  its  salvation.  Let  us  turn 
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these  materials  of  mischief  into  elements  of  strength;  let  us, 
like  skilful  physicians,  extract  and  amalgamate  the  poison, 
and,  by  a  wise  adaptation  of  its  influence,  draw  from  it 
renovated  health  and  augmented  vigour.” 

In  conclusion,  Lord  Palmerston  reprobated,  with  just 
severity,  those  who  were  ready  to  hazard  a  civil  war,  rather 
than  admit  the  Irish  Cathodes  within  the  pale  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  Such  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  state  was 
insinuated,  rather  than  propounded,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  but  in  the  Brunswick  clubs  of  Ireland,  such  sentiments 
were  openly  avowed,  and  loudly  applauded.  It  was,  therefore, 
no  superfluous  task  to  expose  the  danger,  and  almost  the 
insanity,  of  such  suggestions,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of 
Europe  and  England ;  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  statesman 
best  fitted  for  the  duty,  as  he  had  become  conspicuous  for  his 
attention  to  foreign  affairs,  and  was  already  regarded  as  a 
high  authority  on  diplomatic  questions,  while  his  connection 
with  Ireland  gave  weight  to  his  opinions  on  the  state  of  that 
country. 

“Then  come  we  to  the  last  remedy — civil  war.  Some 
gentlemen  say,  sooner  or  later,  we  must  fight  for  it,  and  the 
sword  must  decide;  and  if  we  must  fight  for  it  sooner  or 
later,  we  are  better  prepared  for  it  now  than  we  may  be  by- 
and-bye,  and  therefore  we  had  better  go  at  it  at  once. 

“The  honourable  member  for  Newark,  too,  drew  a  contrast 
between  the  course  which  the  government  have  pursued  in 
England,  and  the  conduct  they  have  held  towards  Ireland. 
f  In  England/  said  he,  ‘  there  have  been  demagogues  and 
disturbances,  but  the  people  were  dispersed  with  bloodshed, 
and  their  leaders  were  seized,  tried,  and  punished ;  while  in 
Ireland,  the  government  have  connived  at  proceedings  which 
they  visited  with  so  much' severity  in  England/  The  only 
inference — though  I  admit  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
did  not  himself  draw  it — but  the  only  fair  inference  to  be 
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drawn  from  this  statement  is,  that,  in  Us  opinion,  the  mea¬ 
sures  wUch  were  so  successful  in  England,  would  be  equally 
so  in  Ireland.  That  we  ought  to  have  recourse  to  bloodshed, 
and  that  if  blood  were  but  shed  in  Ireland,  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation  might  be  avoided.  Sir,  when  the  honourable  member 
shall  he  a  little  deeper  read  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  he  will 
find  that  in  Ireland  blood  has  been  shed,  that  in  Ireland 
leaders  have  been  seized,  trials  have  been  had,  and  punish¬ 
ments  have  been  inflicted.  He  will  find,  indeed,  almost  every 
page  of  the  history  of  Ireland  darkened  by  bloodshed,  by 
seizures,  by  trials,  and  by  punishments.  But  what  has  been 
the  effect  of  these  measures  ?  They  have,  indeed,  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  quelling  the  disturbances  of  the  moment,  hut  they 
never  have  gone  to  their  cause,  and  have  only  fixed  deeper 
the  poisoned  barb  that  rankles  in  the  heart  of  Ireland.  Can 
one  believe  one’s  ears,  when  one  hears  respectable  men  talk 
so  lightly' — nay,  almost  so  wishfully,  of  civil  war.  Do  they 
reflect  what  a  countless  multitude  of  ills  those  three  short 
syllables  contain?  It  is  easy  to  denounce  against  a  nation  this 
awful  doom;  hut  when  Heaven  shah  once  have  opened  the 
windows  of  its  wrath,  when  the  foundations  of  social  order 
shall  once  have  been  broken  up,  when  the  deluge  of  civil  war 
shah  once  have  burst  upon  the  land,  where  is  the  man  who 
shall  presume  to  set  limits  to  its  fury,  or  foretell  the  extent 
of  devastation.  It  is  well,  indeed,  for  the  gentlemen  of 
England,  who  live  secure  under  the  protecting  shadow  of  the 
law  whose  slumbers  have  never  been  broken  by  the  clashing 
of  ’angry  swords,  whose  harvests  have  never  been  trodden 
down  by  the  conflict  of  hostile  feet,  it  is  well  for  them  to  talk 
of  civil  war,  as  if  it  were  some  holiday  pastime,  or  some  spor 

of  children : 

‘  xhey  jest  at  scars  who  never  felt  a  wound. 

But,  that  gentlemen  from  unfortunate  and  ill-starred  Ireland, 
who  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  their  own 
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ear?,  tlie  miseries  which  civil  war  produces ;  who  have  known, 
by  their  own  experience,  the  barbarism,  ay,  the  barbarity, 
which  it  engenders ; — that  such  persons  should  look  upon 
civil  war  as  anything  short  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  national 
calamities,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  the  deepest  and  most  unmixed 
astonishment. 

“If  the  nation  is  overflowing  with  so  much  suppressed 
pugnacity;  if,  like  an  over-charged  thunder-cloud,  we  are 
bursting  with  accumulated  fire,  which  a  fourteen  years’  peace 
has  rendered  unbearably  irksome,  let  us  vent  it  on  any  and 
every  other  nation  of  the  earth — let  us  not  exercise  a  suicidal 

farv  on  ourselves. 

0 

‘ .  c«aidbQi  Eo-tes 
H&iiirz  mm  popmlis,  CrrUe  ar«rti»  BeUxan.’ 

“  I  will  grant,  if  you  will,  that  the  success  of  such  a  war 
with  Ireland  would  be  as  signal  and  complete,  as  would  be 
its  injustice ;  I  will  grant,  if  you  will,  that  resistance  would 
soon  be  extinguished  with  the  lives  of  those  who  resisted ; 
I  will  grant,  if  you  will,  that  the  crimsoned  banner  of 
England  would  soon  wave  in  undisputed  supremacy  over 
the  smoking  ashes  of  their  towns,  and  the  blood-stained 
solitude  of  their  fields.  But,  I  tell  you,  that  England  herself 
never  would  permit  the  achievement  of  such  a  conquest ; 
England  would  reject  with  disgust,  laurel-  that  were  dyed 
in  fraternal  blood;  England  would  recoil  with  loathing 
and  abhorrence,  from  the  bare  contemplation  of  so  devilish 
a  triumph. 

“We  are  still  in  time  to  avert  so  afflicting  a  consum¬ 
mation  ;  we  are  stall  in  time  to  avert  it  with  horror ;  we  are 
not  in  time  any  longer  to  delay.  Events  are  pressing  on  ns 
with  a  force  and  rapidity  which  no  human  arm  can  star. 
While  we  are  debating  our  securities,  our  dangers  are 
blackening  round  our  heads ;  a..d  w  e  are  childishly  dis¬ 
puting  about  the  fences  of  our  dwelling,  while  the  loud 
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unmistakable  murmuring*  of  the  earth  warn  ns  of  approach¬ 
ing  convulsion. 

“  Teh  me  not  that  this  is  the  language  of  intimidation  ; 
teU  me  not  that  I  am  appealing  to  the  fears,  instead  of  to 
the  reason,  of  the  house.  In  matters  of  such  high  concern, 
which  involve  not  personal  and  individual  considerations,  but 
the  welfare  of  one’s  country,  no  man  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  being  counselled  by  his  fears.  But  the  fears  to  which 
I  appeal,  are  fears  which  the  brave  may  acknowledge,  and 
the  wise  need  not  blush  to  own.  The  fear  to  which  I  appeal, 
is  that  early  and  provident  fear,  which  Mr.  Burke  so  beauti¬ 
fully  describes  as  being  the  mother  of  safety.  ‘  Early  and 
provident  fear,’  says  Mr.  Burke,  ‘  is  the  mother  of  safety, 
for  in  that  state  of  things,  the  mind  is  firm  and  collected,  and 
the  judgment  unembarrassed ;  but  when  fear  and  the  thing 
feared,  come  on  together,  and  press  upon  us  at  once,  even 
deliberation,  which  at  other  times  saves  us,  becomes  our 
ruin,  because  it  delays  decision;  and  when  the  peril  is 
instant,  decision  should  be  instant  too.’  To  tins  fear  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  appealing;  by  this  fear  legislators  and  states¬ 
men  ought  ever  to  be  ruled;  and  he  who  will  not  listen  to 
this  fear,  and  refuses  to  be  guided  by  its  counsel,  may  go 
and  break  his  lances  against  windmills,  but  the  Court  of 
Chancery  should  enjoin  him  to  abstain  from  meddling  with 

public  affairs. 

The  ministers  received  unexpected  opposition  from  their 
own  Attorney-General,  Sir  Charles  Wetlierell.  This  emi¬ 
nent  lawyer  was  violent  in  his  temper,  and  vehement  m  his 
manner,  on  ah  occasions  ;  but  in  discussing  the  Catholic 
question,  he  abandoned  everything  like  discretion  or  mode¬ 
ration,  and  seemed  almost  to  have  taken  leave  of  Ins  senses. 
His  loud  and  dissonant  voice,  Ins  fierce  gestures,  avu  ns 
singular  dress,  in  which  fashion  and  elegance  had  bu.11  itt  c 
consulted,  produced  an  impression  which  painfully  approae  ,iei 
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the  ludicrous,  but  which  the  honesty,  sincerity,  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  his  sentiments,  prevented  from  becoming  ridiculous. 
He  fairly  took  the  House  by  surprise,  and  Peel  seemed 
for  some  time  to  be  doubtful  of  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 
But  the  orator,  warming  as  he  went  on,  soon  riveted  atten¬ 
tion,  and  his  invectives  had  too  much  point  not  to  be  felt 
very  acutely.  The  scene  was,  on  the  whole,  of  a  painful 
character,  and  we  could  wish  that  no  necessity  existed  for 
placing  it  upon  record.  It  belongs,  however,  to  the  history 
of  the  time,  and  may  fairly  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the 
violent  indignation  felt  against  Peel  by  the  party  which  he 
had  abandoned.  Indeed,  the  two  vituperative  speeches 
delivered  by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  were  printed  in  a  cheap 
form,  and  industriously  circulated  by  the  Anti  -  Catholic 
leaders. 

“  I  may  presume  that  the  House  will  give  me  credit  for 
one  quality — that  of  sincerity ;  and  I  must  say,  that  I  agree 
with  the  honourable  member  for  Kent,  that  without  prior 
notice — or,  at  least,  with  only  seven  days’  notice — the  Pro¬ 
testant  party  in  England,  and  the  Protestant  party  in  that 
House,  had  been  abandoned  and  deserted — deserted  by  their 
leader,  and  cast  away  to  the  waves  and  winds.  I  hope  that 
no  one  will  imagine,  that  I  have  the  presumption  to  put 
myself  forward  as  the  leader  of  that  party;  hut,  having 
declared  my  intention  to  vote,  and  being  told  that  that  was 
not  enough,  I  now  come  forward  as  an  humble  individual, 
and  an  independent  member  of  parliament,  to  declare  what 
are  my  sentiments.  Let  no  man  suppose  that  I  have  the 
audacity,  presumption,  temerity,  or  folly,  to  put  myself  for¬ 
ward  as  the  substitute  of  that  able  and  eminent  leader,  whom 
the  Protestant  party  formerly  ha  I,  but,  I  sincerely  regret, 
no  longer  possessed,  in  the  person  of  my  right  honourable 
friend.  A  very  eminent  historian,  Mr.  Hume,  has  said,  that 
a  man  cannot,  without  the  imputation  of  vanity,  speak  more 
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than  a  very  few  words  about  himself ;  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  avoid  that  imputation  by  saying  a  very  few  words  more  of 
my  personal  affairs.  I  certainly  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
not  presuming  to  address  the  House  in  which  I  am  now 
standing,  or  whether  I  ought  not  to  speak  as  the  member 
for  Plympton.  I  am  still  the  king’s  Attorney- General,  and 
the  king’s  Attorney- General  I  will  remain,  (a  laugh.)  I  am 
surprised  at  the  incivility  of  gentlemen  who  interrupt  me 
before  I  have  finished  my  sentence.” 

The  part  of  this  strange  oration  which  produced  the  most 
marked  impression,  was  his  emphatic  declaration  that  he  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill,  though  this  was 
one  of  the  functions  attached  to  his  office. 

“  I  Rave  declined,”  he  said,  “  to  draw  the  bill  now  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  because,  looking  to  the  oath  which  I  have 
taken  as  Attorney-General,  I  thought  I  should,  by  drawing 
that  bill,  be  abjuring  my  duty,  and  be  drawing  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  Protestant  church.  This  conclusion  I  have 
come  to,  after  much  anxious  reflection  on  the  question :  and 
I  believe  that  if  I  draw  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  should  be  betraying  my 
duty  as  Attorney- General,  as  much  as  Noy  betrayed  his  duty 
when  he  drew  out  the  order  for  the  raising  of  ship-money, 
or  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffries,  when  he  drew  out  the  warrant 
of  commitment  of  the  Protestant  Bishops  to  the  Tower. 

Sir  Charles  then  entered  into  a  detailed  legal  argument, 
supported  by  statutes  and  other  historical  documents,  to 
show  that  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  political 
power  was  a  recognized  principle  of  the  constitution,  even 
before  the  Revolution,  and  that  after  that  event  this  principle 
was  identified  with  the  settlement  of  the  Protestant  succes¬ 
sion,  so  that  its  abandonment  tended  to  weaken,  if  not  to 
overthrow,  the  title  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to  the  Biitish 
throne.  This  elaborate  argument  led  him  to  consider  the 
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opposition  made  to  Emancipation  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  Lord  Chancellor.  He  assailed  the  tergiversation 
of  the  learned  lord  with  a  severity  which  seemed  rather 
deeply  tinged  by  personal  rancour. 

“ I  can  assure  the  House,  that  no  circumstances  under 
which  I  have  ever  before  addressed  them,  pressed  on  my 
feelings  with  half  the  severity  of  those  which  now  induce  me 
to  trespass  on  their  attention.  When  I,  the  Attorney- General 
of  the  king,  was  called  on  to  frame  an  act  of  parliament,  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  I,  as  a  lawyer,  should  look  to  the 
opinion  of  a  higher  authority  than  myself,  namely,  the  Lord- 
Chancellor,  to  direct  my  judgment  on  the  subject.  If  I  found 
that  a  Lord-Chancellor  had  declared  that  he  could  not  sustain 
such  a  measure  as  that  now  before  the  House,  I  should  not 
be  visited  with  particular  censure,  if  I  said  that  the  Attorney- 
General  could  not  do  that  which  the  Lord-Chancellor  could 
not  do.  I  think  that  I  am  placing  myself  under  a  strong 
shield,  when  I  take  up  my  position  under  the  buckler  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst.  When  I  was  asked  to  frame 
the  bill,  I  naturally  exclaimed — ‘  What !  the  king’s  Attorney- 
General  prepare  a  bill  which  the  Lord- Chancellor  has  declared 
would  subvert  the  Protestant  church  of  England?’  I  beg  to 
observe,  that  I  am  not  quoting  the  Lord- Chancellor  as  an 
indisputable  authority  upon  all  points.  I  may  differ  from 
him  on  some  subjects,  and  I  would  differ  from  any  man  who 
attempted  to  dragoon  me  out  of  my  opinions.  But  this  is 
a  point  upon  which  I  cannot  venture  from  the  king’s  sworn 
councillor — the  keeper  of  the  great  seal — who  has  sworn  to 
give  the  king  good  advice.  And  here,  by  the  way,  I  may 
observe,  that  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  cavil  too  much  about 
the  disregard  which  Catholics  display  for  oaths.  Let  us  not 
‘  run  a-muck’  against  the  Catholics,  but  see  what  binds  some 
Protestant  consciences.  When  my  attention  was  called  to 
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this  bill,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  look  over  both  the  oath  taken 
by  the  Lord-Chancellor,  and  that  taken  by  the  Attorney- 
General  ;  and  it  is  my  judgment,  right  or  wrong,  that  I  am 
called  upon  to  draw  a  bill  subversive  of  the  Protestant  church, 
which  his  Majesty  is  hound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  support. 
If  his  Majesty  chooses  to  dispense  with  the  obligations  of  the 
coronation  oath,  he  may  do  so,  but  I  will  do  no  act  to  put 
him  in  jeopardy.” 

The  energy  and  vehemence  with  which  this  vituperation 
was  delivered,  could  not  be  surpassed.  In  his  violence,  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell  so  deranged  his  dress,  that  the  Speaker, 
(Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  afterwards  Lord  Canterbury,)  humor¬ 
ously  describing  the  scene  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  said 
that  “  the  only  lucid  interval  in  the  speech  was  the  interval 
between  the  orator's  waistcoat  and  breeches.”  But  this 
violence  was  too  exaggerated  to  be  effective;  Peel,  after 
recovering  from  his  first  astonishment,  listened  to  the 
enraged  Attorney-General  with  a  quiet  smile,  which  by  no 
means  tended  to  calm  that  gentleman's  excitement,  and  looked 
a  consciousness  of  anticipated  triumph  in  reply,  which,  if 
noticed,  must  have  been  very  galling  to  the  irritated  lawyer. 
There  was  an  assumption  of  conscious  superiority  in  the 
Home  Secretary's  voice  and  manner,  as  he  rose  to  reply,  not 
evinced  in  any  other  debate.  After  a  few  preliminary 
remarks,  he  said — 

“  X  saw  that  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  seven  days 
before  the  communication  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  My 
duty  as  a  minister  of  the  crown,  did  not  permit  me  to  disclose 
what  was  passing  in  the  cabinet  to  any  man,  until  the  mind 
of  the  cabinet  was  made  up,  and  the  first  man  to  whom 
I  made  the  communication  was  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman.  I  felt  called  on  to  do  this  from  my  confidence 
in  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  as  his  friend,  and 
from  respect  to  his  official  station.  I  told  him  that  the 
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Catholic  Association  had  assumed  a  form  which  made  it 
necessary  that  it  should  be  put  down,  hut  that  I  also  con¬ 
sidered  it  but  right  and  candid  to  tell  him,  that  that  was 
not  the  only  measure  which  was  then  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  Majesty’s  government — that  they  considered  that  the 
measure  for  suppressing  the  Association,  would  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  if  they  did  not  advise  his  Majesty  to  recommend  to 
parliament  to  take  the  whole  state  of  Ireland  into  consi¬ 
deration.  I  told  him  of  the  whole  measure  of  relief  intended 
to  be  proposed  for  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities,  and 
of  the  measure  which  was  to  accompany  it  with  respect  to 
the  forty-shilling  freeholders  of  Ireland ;  and,  for  a  man, 
who  had  that  evening  expressed  such  horror  at  what  he  now 
seemed  to  consider  so  atrocious  a  proceeding,  I  have  never 
seen  any  one  who  kept  such  complete  control  over  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  as  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  did  on 
that  occasion.  As  my  friend,  I  might  have  expected  that 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  would  have  told  me 
of  the  great  difficulties  which  lay  in  his  way  in  the  coro¬ 
nation  oath.  It  w'ould  not  have  been  unreasonable  to 
expect,  that  he  should  have  told  me  of  the  dangers  to  which 
the  constitution  and  the  Protestant  establishments  would 
be  exposed — of  the  total  ruin  which,  in  his  opinion,  (as  he 
had  since  expressed  himself  to  the  House,)  must  come 
upon  them  if  these  measures  were  pressed ;  and  that  he,  as 
the  king’s  Attorney- General,  could  not  lend  his  assistance  to 
forward  them;  yet  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  admit,  that  not  one  word  of  the 
kind  had  escaped  him  on  that  occasion.  But  when  a  mea¬ 
sure  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association  was 
introduced,  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  gave  it 
his  support,  though  it  was  avowed  at  the  time,  and  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  was  well  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  the  measures,  founded  upon  the  recommendation 
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from  the  throne,  were  not  intended  to  be  confined  to  that 
act.  Was  it,  I  ask,  quite  fair  to  give  such  support  to  a 
measure  which  was  passed  on  the  implied  condition  that 
it  was  to  he  followed  by  another,  which  was  intended  to 
settle  the  Catholic  question?  Was  it  fair  that  he  should 
support  one,  an  understood  condition  in  the  passing  of 
which  was,  that  it  was  to  he  followed  by  another,  to  which 
he  felt  such  insuperable  objections? 

“In  reference  to  those  personal  charges  which  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  has  made,  I  am  surpiised 
that  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  should,  in  making 
them  on  mv  noble  friend.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  is  not  here 
to  answer  them,  diverge  from  a  subject  which  he  himself 
admits  is  of  such  paramount  and  overwhelming  importance. 
My  noble  friend,  when  Master  of  the  Rolls,  has  not,  as  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  has  represented,  declared 
himself  a  decided  enemy  to  all  concession.  My  noble  friend, 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  was  asked,  what  he  would  do 
with  Ireland  ?  and  I  remember  the  remark  made  at  the  time 
by  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Winchilsea,  that 
my  noble  friend  had  escaped  from  the  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion,  with  a  degree  of  agility  scarcely  befitting  the  dignity 
of  his  official  station.  But  the  fact  is,  my  noble  friend  did 
answer  it.  He  stated  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  his 
Majesty’s  government,  and  that  he  did  not  feel  bound  to 
declare  what  he  would  do  with  respect  to  that  country.  But 
what  is  his  situation  now?  He  is  now  a  member  of  the 
government— he  is  responsible  for  the  advice  he  gives— and 
he  is  bound  to  give  the  advice  which  he  thinks  best  for  the 
interests  of  the  country.  My  noble  friend  said,  at  that  time, 
that  if  securities  should  be  proposed  which  the  Catholics 
would  concede,  and  with  which  the  Protestants  would  be 
satisfied,  he,  for  one,  would  agree  to  the  concession  sought 
for.  Then,  it  was  clear  that  he  did  not  think  at  the  time. 
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that  there  was  in  the  constitution  an  insuperable  bar  to  a 
measure  which  would  grant  the  relief  for  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  sought,  and  if,  at  a  future  time  any  pressing 
necessities  should  force  the  measure  on  the  attention  of 
government,  there  was  nothing  dishonourable,  no  dereliction, 
no  apostasy,  in  agreeing  to  those  concessions.” 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reply,  Peel  spoke  with  more 
than  usual  energy  and  spirit,  retorting  the  defiance  of  his 
old  friends,  not  merely  with  boldness,  hut  with  something 
of  asperity.  In  his  peroration,  he  assumed  a  calmer  tone, 
which  might  be  described  as  sorrowful,  particularly  when  he 
referred  to  the  use  that  had  been  made  of  Mr.  Canning’s 
name  in  the  debate.  To  this  part  of  the  speech,  the  House 
listened  in  breathless  attention,  and  Peel  himself  spoke  under 
the  influence  of  very  deep  and  even  painful  feelings.  Altogether 
we  are  disposed  to  regal’d  the  conclusiou  of  his  reply  on  this 
occasion,  as  one  of  the  most  triumphant,  if  not  the  very  best 
of  his  oratorical  efforts. 

11  One  parting  word,”  he  said,  “  and  I  have  done.  I  have 
received,  in  the  speech  .of  my  noble  friend,  the  member  for 
Donegal,  testimonies  of  approbation  which  are  grateful  to  my 
soul ;  and  they  have  been  liberally  awarded  to  me  by  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  in  a  manner  which  does 
honour  to  the  forbearance  of  party  among  us.  They  have, 
however,  one  and  all  awarded  to  me  a  credit  which  I  do  not 
deserve,  for  settling  this  question.  The  credit  belongs  to 
others,  and  not  to  me.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Fox — to  Mr. 
Grattan — to  Mr.  Plunkett,  to  the  gentlemen  opposite,  and 
to  an  illustrious  and  right  honourable  friend  of  mine,  who  is 
now  no  more  (cheers).  By  their  efforts,  in  spite  of  my 
opposition,  it  has  proved  victorious.  I  will  not  conceal  from 
the  House,  that,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  allusions  have 
been  made  to  the  memory  of  my  right  honourable  friend, 
now  no  more  (Mr.  Canning),  which  have  been  most  painful 
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to  my  feelings.  An  honourable  baronet  has  spoken  of  the 
cruel  manner  in  which  my  right  honourable  friend  was 
hunted  down.  Whether  the  honourable  baronet  was  one  of 
those  who  hunted  him  down,  I  know  not,  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  whoever  did  join  in  the  inhuman  cry  which  was  raised 
against  him,  I  was  not  one.  I  was  on  terms  of  the  most 
friendly  intimacy  with  my  right  honourable  friend,  down 
even  to  the  day  of  his  death and  I  say  with  as  much  sin¬ 
cerity  of  heart  as  man  can  speak,  that  I  wish  he  was  now 
alive  to  reap  the  harvest  which  he  sowed,  and  to  enjoy  the 
triumph  which  his  exertions  gained.  I  would  say  of  him, 
as  he  said  of  the  late  Mr.  Percival— ‘  Would  he  were  here, 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory  !’ 

“  Tuque  tuis  armis  ;  nos  te  poteremur,  Acliille.” 

“  I  am  well  aware,  that  the  fate  of  this  measure  cannot  now 
be  altered  :  if  it  succeed,  the  credit  will  belong  to  others ;  if  it 
fail,  the  responsibility  will  devolve  upon  me,  and  upon  those 
with  whom  I  have  acted.  These  chances,  with  the  loss  of 
private  friendship,  and  the  alienation  of  public  confidence,  I 
must  have  foreseen  and  calculated  upon  before  I  ventured 
to  recommend  these  measures.  I  assure  the  House,  that  in 
conducting  them,  I  have  met  with  the  severest  blow  which 
it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  experience ;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  time  will  come — though  I  may  not  live  to  see  it— 
when  full  justice  will  be  done,  by  men  of  all  parties,  to  the 
motives  on  which  I  have  acted— when  this  question  will  be 
fully  settled,  and  when  others  will  see  that  I  had  no  other 
alternative  than  to  act  as  I  have  acted— they  will  then  admit, 
that  the  course  which  I  have  followed,  and  which  I  am  still 
prepared  to  follow,  whatever  imputation  it  may  expose  me 
to,  is  the  only  course  which  is  necessary  for  the  diminution 
of  the  undue,  illegitimate,  and  dangerous  power  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  for  the  maintenance  and  permanent 
security  of  the  Protestant  interests. 
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The  results  of  the  division  was  353  for  the  second  reading 
and  180  against  it.  The  whole  number  of  voters  was  greater 
by  eighteen  than  the  number  who  had  voted  on  the  first 
reading;  and  of  these,  thirteen  had  been  gained  by  the 
minority.  The  government  had  lost  one  adherent  in  the 
struggle :  Lord  Corry,  who  had  seconded  the  address  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  now  joined  the  opposition. 

The  Anti -Catholic  party  seemed  generally  to  have  lost 
all  hope  of  success;  and  most  of  its  English  members  pri¬ 
vately  intimated  their  anxiety  to  have  the  question  settled 
as  speedily  as  possible.  A  few,  however,  resolved  to  per¬ 
severe,  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  the  rest,  hoping,  that  if 
the  bill  could  be  delayed  in  the  Commons,  the  Easter  recess 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  getting  up  a  formidable 
Protestant  agitation  in  opposition  to  the  measure.  For  this 
purpose  several  amendments  were  proposed,  particularly  one 
by  Mr.  Bankes,  to  exclude  Catholics  from  both  Houses  of 
Pailiament.  But  these  amendments  being  feebly  supported, 
and  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  bill  now 
affirmed  by  the  second  reading,  were  rejected  with  little 
discussion.  There  was  a  general  determination  in  the  House 
to  make  this  settlement  final,  and  to  leave  no  future  Catholic 
question,  to  create  in  the  future  the  difficulties  which  had 
embarrassed  successive  parliaments  and  governments  for  half 
a  century.  The  phrase  current  among  the  majority  was,  “Let 
us  make  a  clean  piece  of  work  of  it ;”  and  though  this  signi¬ 
ficant  recommendation  was  whispered  in  private,  it  was,  we 
believe,  at  least  as  effective  as  any  oration  delivered  in 
public. 

When  the  clause  was  read,  conferring  on  Roman  Catholics 
the  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of  the  representative  peers 
of  Scotland,  Mr.  R.  Dundas  objected  to  it  as  a  violation  of 
a  fundamental  article  in  the  Act  of  Union.  The  legal  diffi- 
culty  thus  started,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  foreseen  by 
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the  authors  of  the  measure.  The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
however,  showed  that  a  power  had  been  reserved  to  the 
United  British  Parliament  to  alter  the  articles  of  Union, 
and  that  this  power  had  been  exercised  in  several  instances. 
Still,  we  think,  that  the  fact  of  the  measure  being  a  partial 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union,  ought  to  have  appeared  on  the 
face  of  the  bill,  because  it  is  rather  a  dangerous  precedent  to 
allow  an  international  contract  to  he  incidentally  violated, 
without  any  express  recognition  of  its  existence.  4  he  clause, 
as  it  stood,  was  however  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Amend¬ 
ments  to  exclude  Catholics  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  from 
some  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  were  proposed  and  rejected. 

Short  as  was  the  space  during  which  the  hill  remained  in 
committee,  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  excite¬ 
ment  on  the  subject.  The  supporters  of  the  measure  were 
quiet,  because  they  regarded  its  success  as  sure ;  its  oppo¬ 
nents  believed  the  battle  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  an 
end,  and  fixed  their  last  hope  on  the  firmness  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

But  during  this  part  of  the  struggle,  the  ministers  had  to 
encounter  a  difficulty  not  generally  known.  Ceorge  IV. 
remained  at  Windsor,  weak  in  body,  and  not  very  strong 
in  mind,  murmuring,  complaining,  and  repining,  without 
being  able  to  muster  up  courage  for  any  decisive  course. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  only  minister  to  whom  he 
showed  respect ;  in  the  narrow  circle  of  his  favourites,  he 
spoke  of  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  in  harsh  terms  of  contempt 
and  dislike,  hut  chiefly  addressed  his  feeble,  though  sarcastic 
reproaches,  against  Peel.  These  sallies  were  faithfully  reported 
to  the  Anti-Catholic  party,  and  they  led  some  of  them  to 
hope  to  the  very  last  that  the  king  would  take  some  sudden 
unexplained  course  to  defeat  the  detested  measure.  This 
probably  would  have  been  done,  had  they  succeeded  in 
exciting  any  marked  popular  movement  against  the  bill,  hut 
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every  effort  they  made  for  this  purpose  was  a  complete  failure. 
Active  canvassing,  not  always  creditably  conducted,  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  procure  signatures  to  petitions,  and  they  had  good 
reason  to  dread  a  defeat  if  they  ventured  on  holding  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  metropolis  or  any  of  the  large  towns.  That  Peel 
was  mortified  by  the  stingless  sarcasms  of  royalty  is  very  pro¬ 
bable,  but  no  such  feeling  was  manifest  in  his  conduct  or 
conversation,  whether  public  or  private,  and  as  the  struggle 
approached  the  close,  he  spoke  of  the  great  measure  with 
as  little  excitement  as  if  it  had  been  an  ordinary  turnpike 
bill  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  smiling  at  the  coolness 
with  which  he  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  on  Monday 
the  30th  of  March. 

On  the  morning  after  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  had  delivered 
his  angry  speech,  he  received  a  very  explicit  intimation  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  that  his  Majesty  had  no  farther  occa¬ 
sion  for  his  services.  Ministers  obviously  could  not  have 
allowed  him  to  retain  his  office  of  Attorney- General,  without 
confessing  that  he  was  their  master.  His  dismissal  did  not 
tend  to  soothe  his  irritation,  and  he  vented  it  again  during 
the  debate  on  third  reading  with  a  vehemence  which  deserves 
to  have  a  specimen  of  it  quoted. 

“  I  have  now  travelled  through  these  miserable  clauses, 
through  this  waste  paper  of  a  bill — or,  to  borrow  a  phrase 
employed  elsewhere,  this  almanack,  old  and  out  of  date 
before  it  is  in  esse — which  has  begun  and  ended  in  rotten¬ 
ness,  deception,  duplicity,  and  treachery :  (cheers  and  a 
laugh.)  On  a  former  occasion  I  was  called  an  attorney- 
general  in  parenthesis  j  but  now,  among  all  my  sins, 
numerous  and  heavy  as  they  are,  that  I  am  an  attorney- 
general  in  parenthesis,  is  not  one  of  them.  That  crime 
is  not  mine  now,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  mine,  that  when 
I  spoke  last,  I  did  not  go  into  the  subject  of  Ireland.  I  did 
touch  upon  it  as  far  as  was  necessary,  and  I  disputed  the 
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position  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  when  he  said, 

‘  If  you  do  not  give  me  a  measure  of  your  own,  you  must 
take  mine.’  What  information  had  we  before  us,  on  which 
to  found  a  measure  ?  What  right  had  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  meet  at  once,  and  knock  us  down,  as  he  fancied,  with  Ins 
argument,  ‘  If  you  do  not  adopt  my  remedy,  you  have  no 
remedy  of  your  own  to  apply  ?’  That  is  a  very  dexterous 
and  a  very  dapper  way  of  treating  the  question]  it  was  jump¬ 
ing  at  once  to  a  conclusion,  without  giving  us  a  moment  to 
consider,  and  many  thought  he  was  much  too  short  in  his 
syllogism.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  he  comes  down 
and  astonishes  us  with  the  proposal  of  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  ;  he  who  had  all  his  life  resisted  it,  at  once  turns  short 
round  upon  his  friends,  and  calls  upon  them  to  turn  with 
him;  and  those  who  refused  to  do  so,  he  instantly  called 
upon  to  originate  a  measure  of  relief  for  Ireland,  befoie 
a  moment’s  time  had  been  allowed  for  inquiry,  or  even  for 
reflection.  He  indeed  came  down  with  his  plan  cut  and 
dry ;  but  was  it  fair  to  expect  those  who  had  never  dreamt 
of  such  a  project  to  he  prepared  on  a  sudden  with  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  his  rejected  proposal?  He  put  an  alternative,  with 
which  he  well  knew  nobody  could  comply.  I  call  upon  the 
Cambridge  attorney-general,  and  upon  the  Oxford  logician, 
to  vindicate  this  preposterous  mode  of  reasoning  and  con¬ 
futing,  for  I  profess  myself  unable,  even  at  twenty-four 
hours’  notice,  to  bring  forward  any  alternative.” 

Peel’s  reply  to  this  second  intemperate  effusion,  was  sharper 
in  its  tone,  than  his  former  vindication  had  been.  He  stated 
that  Sir  Charles  Wetlierell  had  been  informed  of  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  ministers  on  the  28th  of  January,  and  had  not 
intimated  his  opposition  to  the  general  policy  of  their  measures, 
until  the  23rd  of  February.  He  had,  as  Attorney- General, 
taken  an  active  part  in  preparing  the  Bill  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  and  had  even  assisted  in  drawing 
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up  the  bill  under  discussion,  by  giving  the  ministers  advice 
on  the  questions  of  law  connected  with  endowments,  and 
ecclesiastical  charities.  Peel  then  retorted  on  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  the  charge  of  unfair  concealment  of  purpose,  and 
added  the  graver  accusation,  that  while  he  held  office,  he  had, 
to  gratify  spleen,  disclosed  the  date  of  a  communication 
addressed  to  him  officially  and  confidentially.  The  tone  of 
rebuke  assumed  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  imperfectly  sup¬ 
pressed  rage  with  which  the  irate  lawyer  heard  him,  amused 
the  House  for  several  minutes,  and  at  one  time  was  likely 
to  provoke  some  unseemly  explosion.  Peel  saw  the  danger, 
and  at  once  assumed  a  more  argumentative  style.  He 
returned  to  his  great  point,  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
repeated,  what  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  had  just  reprobated, 
that  those  who  objected  to  the  government  plan,  were  hound 
to  propose  some  other  remedy,  since  all  were  agreed  that  the 
existing  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be  continued.  He  read 
to  the  House,  extracts  of  letters  which  he  had  received  from 
Ireland,  written  since  the  measure  had  been  introduced,  and 
describing  the  tranquillity,  and  the  suppression  of  inveterate 
feuds  and  ancient  animosities  which  had  resulted  from  the 
prospect  of  its  success.  On  this  cheering  topic  he  debated 
with  much  energy  and  great  success,  and  then,  in  a  tone  of 
solemn  warning,  directed  attention  to  the  consequences 
of  the  rejection  of  the  measure.  This  peroration  may  be 
regarded  as  his  final  adieu  to  a  question  with  which  he  had 
been  so  long  and  so  painfully  connected,  and  must,  for  this 
reason  at  least,  be  inserted  at  full  length  : 

“  The  rejection  of  this  measure  will  be  productive  of  danger 
to  a  degree  which  can  scarcely  be  credited.  It  will  destroy 
the  reconcilement  which  had  been  already  effected ;  it  will 
elevate  the  lower  classes  of  partisans  on  one  side,  and  depress 
them  on  the  other,  and  will  thus  widen,  to  a  most  lamentable 
extent,  the  breach  which  is  almost  healed  between  the  two 
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parties.  That  is  a  consideration,  to  which  I  am  sure  every 
member  of  the  House  will  give  its  due  weight,  no  matter 
what  objection  he  may  have  to  the  abstract  policy  of  these 
measures.  He  may  think  that  we  are  in  the  wrong ; — he 
may  condemn  us  for  acting  as  we  have  done ;  but  it  will  he 
perfectly  consistent  in  him  to  argue,  that  having  once  brought 
such  measures  forward,  we  cannot  avert  the  evils  which  are 
inseparable  from  their  rejection.  On  these  grounds,  I  entreat 
the  House,  and  every  member  who  has  influence  in  the 
House,  to  pause  before  they  come  to  a  judgment  this  night. 

I  am  willing  to  submit  my  conduct  to  public  revision,  but  I 
must  at  the  same  time  contend,  that  if  any  member  thinks 
that  the  consequence  of  rejecting  these  measures  will  produce 
a  state  of  things  very  different  from  that  on  which  he  pre¬ 
viously  proposed  to  himself  to  give  his  vote,  he  will  be  more 
consistent  in  giving  his  vote  conformably  to  the  new  state  of 
things,  than  in  adhering  to  his  former  vote,  in  a  state 
of  things  which  is  completely  altered.  I  trust  that  the  time 
is  now  fast  approaching,  when  we  shall  for  ever  have  done 
with  the  consideration  of  this  question.  If  we  were  enabled 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  innumerable  mazes  and  rami¬ 
fications  of  it,  if  we  were  enabled  to  say,  that  our  time  shall 
no  longer  be  wasted,  by  receiving  petitions  either  in  favour 
or  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims — if  we  were  enabled 
to  disencumber  ourselves  of  this  endless  Catholic  question, 
and  to  turn  to  other  objects  the  thirty  or  forty  days  which, 
for  sessions  past,  we  have  dedicated  to  it — even  thus  far  we 
shall  be  conferring  a  great  benefit  on  the  country.  The 
discussions  have,  at  all  times,  been  most  painful  to  me  j  but 
I  beg,  notwithstanding  the  imputations  of  inconsistency  to 
which  it  may  subject  me,  to  claim  for  myself  the  privilege, 
and  not  merely  to  claim  the  privilege,  hut  to  assert  the 
hounden  duty  of  every  man  who  contracts  such  an  obligation 
as  I  have  contracted  to  the  king,  to  give  his  Majesty  advice, 
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not  with  reference  to  speeches  which  I  may  formerly  have 
delivered  in  this  House,  but  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
affairs  iu  which  the  country  may  at  any  time  be  placed. 
And  then,  however  doubtful  it  may  be  whether  I  shall  entitle 
myself,  by  my  conduct,  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity — how¬ 
ever  painful  it  may  prove  to  me  to  dissever  party  connections, 
and  I  have  this  night  received  a  formal  menace,  that  all  such 
connections  shall  be  dissevered — still,  those  are  consequences 
winch  ought  not  to  weigh  with  one  who  has  undertaken  the 
responsibility  to  the  crown  and  to  the  country.  Different 
circumstances,  compel  different  courses  of  action.  The  minister 
of  the  crown  is  placed  in  a  different  situation  from  the  ordinary 
member  of  parliament :  he  is  bound  to  weigh  circumstances 
which  others  may  overlook,  and  whatever  may  be  the  impu¬ 
tations  to  which  he  exposes  himself,  he  is  bound  to  give  the 
best  advice  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  give.  My  honourable 
friend  the  member  for  Liverpool,  has  told  me  that  I  shall 
find  great  lukewarmness  hereafter  among  those,  whose  good 
opinion  I  have  hitherto  been  proud  of  securing.  I  know  my 
honourable  friends  too  well  to  suppose  that  they  have  been 
influenced  either  by  private  or  by  personal  considerations, 
in  the  support  which  they  have  given  me  formerly,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  steer  their  future  course  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  interests,  not  to  the 
annoyance  of  a  particular  minister.  I  cannot  purchase  their 
support  by  promising  to  adhere  at  all  times,  and  at  all  hazards, 
as  minister  of  the  crown,  to  arguments  and  opinions  which 
I  may  heretofore  have  propounded  in  this  House.  I  reserve 
to  myself  distinctly,  and  unequivocally,  the  right  of  adapting 
my  conduct  to  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  and  to  the  wants 
of  the  country.  The  honourable  member  for  Dover  has  told 
me,  that  I  must  cling  to  this  opinion,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  screw  myself  up  to  the  other  opinion,  at  all 
hazards ;  but  the  honourable  member  has  not  assigned 
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a  single  reason,  for  the  advice  which  he  has  given  me.  I  will 
tell  the  honourable  member,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the 
gallant  admiral  near  him,  that  it  does  not  always  follow,  that 
the  pilot  is  bound  to  steer  the  same  course  to  guard  the  ship 
from  danger,  and  that  when  different  winds  are  blowing,  it 
is  absolutely  incumbent  to  take  a  different  course,  to  save 
the  ship  from  those  dangers,  which,  if  they  were  incurred, 
must  lead  to  the  inevitable  loss,  not  only  of  the  ship,  hut  also 
of  her  crew.  That  has  been  the  opinion  of  all  former  states¬ 
men,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries.  My  defence  is  the 
same  with  that  of  all  others  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
I  shall  conclude  with  expressing  it  in  words  more  beautiful 
than  any  which  I  myself  could  use — I  mean  the  words  of 
Cicero  ; — ‘  Hsec  didici,  haec  vidi,  hsec  scripta  legi;  hsec  de 
sapientissimis  et  clarissimis  viris,  et  in  hac  republica  et  in 
aliis  civitatibus  monumenta  nobis,  li terse,  prodiderunt  non 
semper  easdem  sententias  ab  iisdem,  sed,  quascumque 
reipublicse  status,  inclinatio  temporum,  ratio  concordise, 
postularent,  esse  defendas.’  ” 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  statesmanlike  address,  there  was 
a  call  for  a  division j  but  Sir  Robert  H.  Inglis,  by  threatening 
to  move  an  adjournment  of  the  debate,  obtained  possession 
of  the  House,  and  very  ably  summed  up  all  the  arguments 
which  had  been  used  against  the  measure.  He  was  heard 
with  some  impatience ;  and  the  chief  anxiety  of  his  hearers 
was  to  learn  from  his  conclusion,  whether  the  party  which 
he  represented  had  resolved  to  adopt  any  new  course  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  success  of  the  measure.  The  vagueness  with 
which  he  expressed  himself  on  this  subject,  caused  a  geneial 
feeling  of  disappointment. 

“  Sir,”  said  he,  “  the  abettors  of  this  measure  say  trium¬ 
phantly,  that  the  bill  will  pass ;  the  triumph  is  over  their 
former  selves,  as  well  as  over  their  present  countrymen. 
But,  sir,  whatever  be  the  result,  we  will  contend  to  the  last. 
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In  this  moral  battle,  we  stand  at  tlie  Therm opylae  of  Protes¬ 
tantism,  secure  of  immortality  even  in  the  article  of  defeat ; 
nor  would  it  be  defeat,  but  that  some  recreant  Maelian  leads 
the  enemies  of  the  institutions  of  his  country  through  secret 
passes  to  this  melancholy  and  disgraceful  triumph.  Exult, 
then,  over  the  still  faithful  band  who  remain  true  to  their 
principles  and  professions  !  Boast  in  your  majority  !  Carry 
up  your  bill  to  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  as  in 
a  triumphal  procession  !  Tell  us  of  the  honours  and  the 
wealth  you  muster  in  its  train — a  train  disgracefully  swelled 
by  the  baser  expectants  of  wealth  and  honours  !  These,  sir, 
may  be  there.  But  I  tell  you  who  will  not,  sir.  The  people 
of  England  will  not  be  there  !  They  will  not  assist  you  to 
carry  up  this  nefarious  bill;  they  stand  aloof;  despised  and 
insulted,  they  pursue  it  through  every  stage  of  its  progress, 
with  curses,  not  loud,  but  deep— but  with  curses  that  may 
still  deepen  and  wax  louder,  till  they  break  forth  in  thunders, 
as  they  once  did  on  a  like  occasion,  when  they  shook  the 
very  pillars  and  foundation  of  the  throne.  This  bill  you  will 
take  up ;  but  it  will  be  received  by  a  noble  race,  which  have 
hitherto  sent  their  heroes  to  the  defence  of  the  cause  of 
England;  and  by  a  sacred  order,  who  have  meekly  gone 
to  prison  and  to  death  for  it.  We  fix  our  hopes  on  them : 
but  even  they,  sir,  are  not  our  last  hope.  We  trust  in  our 
Monarch  and  our  God  ! 

“  Sir,  I  have  done.  I  am  aware  my  feeble  voice  can  have 
no  influence.  I  am  told,  none  would,  however  powerful, 
against  the  phalanx  united  in  hostility  to  the  Protestant 
cause.  Cemented  and  influenced  as  that  phalanx  is,  reason, 
entreaty,  remonstrance,  are  urged  in  vain.  All  I  can  do,  is 
done.  I  have  laid  this  offering  upon  the  altar  of  my 
country,  humble  as  it  is.  My  life  should  be  added,  could 
the  sacrifice  be  availing  ! — A  feeling  which  I  partake  with 
millions  1” 
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Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  whom  O’Connell  had  ousted  from 
Clare,  made  a  smart  speech  in  answer  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
amid  the  increasing  impatience  of  the  House,  an  impatience 
which  became  tumultuous  in  its  manifestations,  when 
Mr.  Trant  wished  to  lengthen  the  debate.  Good  humour 
was  however  restored  by  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  who  said— “Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  I  may  conclude  the  discussion  on  this  bill 
with  a  parliamentary  toast — May  the  sister -kingdoms  be 
united,  and  may  they  live  hereafter  like  two  brothers  !  Amid 
the  laughter  occasioned  by  this  humorous  but  intentional 
blunder,  the  House  divided,  when  there  appeared  for  the 
third  reading  320,  against  it  142;  majority  178. 

The  hill  for  the  disqualification  of  the  Irish  forty-shilling 
freeholders,  went  on  concurrent  with  the  Relief  Bill,  and 
encountered  but  trifling  opposition.  Mr.  Brougham  expressed 
the  general  feelings  of  the  liberal  party,  when  he  described  it 
“  as  the  price — the  almost  extravagant  price — of  the  inesti¬ 
mable  good  which  would  result  from  the  other  measure,” 
and  as  such  yielded  it  a  very  reluctant  assent.  It  did  not, 
however,  pass  altogether  unresisted — Lord  Duncannon,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  many  others,  opposed  it  as 
a  measure  not  called  for  by  any  necessity,  and  as  a  penal  law 
against  electors,  whose  great  offence  was  that  they  had  exerted 
their  franchise  honestly  and  independently,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience.  The  abuses,  however,  of  this 
franchise  were  so  notorious  to  all  who  had  any  acquaintance 
with  Irish  elections,  that  only  seventeen  persons  could  be 
found  to  vote  against  its  abolition.  Out  of  doors,  even  in 
Ireland,  there  was  almost  complete  apathy  on  the  subject. 

Little  more  than  three  weeks  had  elapsed  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  two  great  measures  we  have  described,  to  their 
perfect  adoption  by  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament.  They 
involved  greater  changes  in  the  spirit  and  frame  of  the 
constitution,  than  had  taken  place  in  England  since  the 
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Revolution ;  and  hence  the  chief  opponents  of  Emancipation 
were  perplexed  by  the  apathy  and  acquiescence  of  the  people 
of  England.  During  these  three  weeks,  Peel  evinced  the 
policy  of  a  consummate  statesman  :  though  daily  reviled  and 
denounced,  he  could  not  be  provoked  to  retort;  rejected  by 
the  church  at  Oxford,  he  continued  to  defend  the  establish¬ 
ment  whenever  it  was  asssailed ;  advocating  a  measure  of 
which  he  had  been  the  most  eminent  opponent,  he  did  not 
quite  abandon  consistency;  thrown  on  new  supporters,  he 
did  not  commit  himself  too  deeply;  separated  from  old 
friends,  he  kept  the  way  open  for  a  future,  and  not  distant 
reconciliation.  The  crisis  was  one  which  demanded  no  ordi¬ 
nary  share  of  tact  and  temper,  and  in  these  qualities.  Peel 
proved  that  he  had  no  superior. 

That  there  were  many  defects  in  the  Emancipation 
measures,  must  be  conceded.  The  personal  exclusion  of 
O’Connell  was  paltry  and  unmeaning,  as  his  re-election  for 
Clare  when  rejected,  was  a  moral  certainty.  The  abolition 
of  the  forty-shilhng  freeholders,  was  not  compensated  by  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  county  constituency  in  Ireland. 
And  worst  of  all,  there  was  no  effort  made  to  bring  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland  into  amicable  communication 
with  the  state,  by  renewing  diplomatic  connections  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  giving  to  Irish  Romanism  something  of 
the  character  of  an  establishment.  It  is,  however,  doubtful, 
whether  these  propositions  might  not  have  endangered  the 
safety  of  the  great  measure  itself. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  bill  in  the  Commons,  public 
attention  was  diverted,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  by  a  duel 
between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Winchilsea. 
The  latter  wrote  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  committee 
for  establishing  King’s  College,  in  which  he  imputed  to  the 
Duke,  in  no  measured  terms,  the  most  hypocritical  and 
disgraceful  motives  for  the  share  he  had  taken  in  forming 
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that  institution;  Wellington,  temperately  but  firmly,  demanded 
that  such  an  imputation  should  he  retracted;  Lord  Winchilsea 
refused  to  make  any  concession,  and  a  challenge  was  of  course 
the  consequence.  The  parties  met  on  Wimbledon  Common, 
and  Lord  Winchilsea  having  received  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton’s  fire,  discharged  his  own  pistol  in  the  air,  after  which 
he  retracted  the  offensive  expressions  he  had  used. 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  Mr.  Peel  accompanied  by 
a  large  body  of  members,  brought  up  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it 
was  read  a  first  time.  The  measure  thus  passed  from  his 
hands  to  other  guidance;  but  it  is  not  the  less  necessaiy  to 
the  completeness  of  his  history,  that  we  should  record  the 
circumstances  of  its  progress,  until  it  reached  its  final 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION. 

Hitherto  the  most  steady  and  uniform  resistance  -to  the 
demands  of  the  Catholics  had  been  found  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Whenever  the  Commons  passed  a  bill  or  adopted 
a  resolution  favourable  to  emancipation,  the  peers  had  always 
refused  to  concur  in  a  measure  which  would  weaken  that 
Protestant  ascendancy  which  they  regarded  as  characteristic 
of  the  British  constitution.  Even  in  1828,  when  the  Lower 
House  had  passed  resolutions  intended  to  be  the  foundation 
of  a  relief-bill,  they  had  been  rejected  in  the  Upper  House 
by  a  majority  of  forty-five,  and  this  fortunate  number  had 
become  as  favourite  a  toast  with  Anti-Catholics  and  Bruns¬ 
wick  Clubs,  as  it  had  been  with  the  followers  of  John  Wilkes 
in  the  preceding  century.  Twelve  months  had  not  elapsed, 
and  yet  it  was  believed  that  a  change  had  come  over  their 
lordships,  and  that  the  hereditary  legislators  were  prepared 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
There  were,  however,  some  strenuous  opponents  of  the 
Catholics,  who  believed  almost  against  hope,  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  would  either  be  rejected  by  the  Lords,  or  so  mutilated 
in  committee,  as  to  be  rendered  worthless.  All  parties  anti¬ 
cipated  a  very  close  struggle,  and  it  was  hoped  on  one  side, 
and  feared  on  the  other,  that  vigorous  resistance  might  give 
the  king  courage  to  interfere  by  dismissing  the  ministry 
and  dissolving  the  parliament. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  the  bill  was  brought  up  from  the 
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Commons  by  Mr.  Peel,  attended  by  an  unusual  crowd  of 
members  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  and,  according  to 
etiquette,  read  a  first  time  without  opposition.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  then  moved  that  the  second  reading  should  take 
place  on  the  2nd  of  April.  Lord  Bexley,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  complained  that  so  short  a  period  as  two  days  should 
be  allowed  for  the  consideration  of  a  measure  of  such  impor¬ 
tance,  and  begged  that  the  delay  of  a  week,  at  least,  should  be 
granted.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  reply,  made  a  personal 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  House,  which  manifestly  took 
their  lordships  by  surprise.  He  spoke  with  unusual  anima¬ 
tion,  and  obviously  under  the  influence  of  excited  feelings. 
As  it  was  his  first  declaration  of  the  course  he  had  resolved 
to  pursue,  he  was  heard  with  marked  attention : 

“  My  Lords,— Respect  for  the  importance  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  respect  for  the  dignity  of  this  House,  respect  for  the 
declaration  made  by  his  Majesty,  in  his  most  gracious  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  session— respect  for  the  address  which 
the  House  presented  to  his  Majesty,  in  reply  to  his  most 
gracious  speech,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  add, 
respect  for  my  own  character,  would  induce  me  to  avoid 
acting  with  precipitation  on  this  measure.  But  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  the  House  has  now  been  sitting  for 
nearly  two  months,  and  that  this  measure  has  been  under 
our  discussion,  day  by  day,  upon  the  presentation  of  peti¬ 
tions;  and  it  having  been  publicly  put  to  your  lordships, 
that  the  question  for  your  consideration  is,  whether  popery 
shall  or  shall  not  be  established  in  this  kingdom,  I  am 
anxious  to  state  to  your  lordships  the  grounds  on  which 
I  rest  this  measure  for  your  consideration,  and  on  which 
I  call  upon  you  to  rest  your  decision.  I  beg  that  your  lord- 
ships  will  recollect,  that  the  second  reading  of  this  bill  is 
the  first  stage  at  which  you  can  deliberate  on  the  principle  of 
this  question,  for,  although,  on  the  presentation  of  petitions. 
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we  have  for  the  last  six  weeks  been  perpetually  adverting  to 
the  subject,  it  has  never  yet  been  brought  fairly  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  cannot,  therefore,  appear  extraordinary,  I  trust, 
to  any  of  your  lordships,  that  I  should  he  anxious  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  enable  your  lordships  to  come  openly 
and  fairly  to  a  full  discussion  of  it.  The  noble  baron,  on 
the  cross-bench,  has  produced  various  precedents  to  prove, 
that  upon  former  occasions,  when  bills  similar  in  principle 
to  the  present  were  introduced  into  your  lordship’s  house, 
they  were  not  brought  under  discussion  without  a  week, 
a  fortnight,  or,  in  some  cases,  a  month’s  previous  notice. 
I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  those  precedents,  hut  I  would  ask 
the  noble  baron — are  there  not  many  other  important  subjects 
which  your  lordships  have  discussed,  in  a  short  iuterval,  after 
their  introduction  into  your  house,  especially  when  they  were 
brought  under  consideration  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne  ?  Under  these  circumstances, 
considering  how  desirable  it  is,  that  your  lordships  should 
come  to  a  decision  upon  this  measure  —  considering  how 
desirable  it  is,  that  the  public  should  know  your  opinions 
upon  it — considering  how  desirable  it  is,  that  the  agitation 
of  this  question  should  be  speedily  brought  to  a  close  — 
I  entreat  your  lordships  to  let  me  proceed  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill  upon  Thursday  next,  if  it  should  be 
printed,  and  in  your  hands  to-morrow.” 

Before  his  Grace  had  spoken,  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
had  whispered  a  report,  that  the  measure  was  to  be  preci¬ 
pitated,  in  order  to  prevent  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  or  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  people;  and  they 
had  therefore  resolved  to  protract  the  discussion,  if  possible, 
until  after  the  Easter  recess.  But  the  expression  of  the  duke’s 
anxiety  to  set  himself  right  with  the  public  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  appeared  to  many  of  the  party  so  reason¬ 
able,  that  they  showed  themselves  not  unwilling  to  yield, 
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while  others  seemed  anxious  to  evince  that  their  personal 
respect  and  regard  for  the  great  captain  had  not  been 
weakened  by  their  finding  themselves  compelled  to  oppose 
his  measures.  Prom  these  causes  there  was  a  silence  in 
the  House  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  motion  seemed  to 
pass  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  Lord  Malmesbury  rose 
and  objected  to  such  precipitancy,  quoting  the  recent  case 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  in  which  a  fortnight  had 
been  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  first  and  second  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bin  in  the  Upper  House.  This  speech  was,  how¬ 
ever,  not  so  effective  as  a  whisper  which  went  round  the 
House,  that  such  precipitancy  would  resemble  rather  the 
conduct  of-men  assembled  to  register  the  edicts  of  a  dictator, 
than  that  of  legislators  summoned  to  deliberate  on  a  grave 
measure  of  public  policy.  To  the  whisper,  rather  than  the 
speech,  a  reply  was  necessary,  and  the  task  was  undertaken 
by  a  nobleman  far  above  all  suspicion  of  yielding  to  minis¬ 
terial  dictation,  the  late  estimable  Lord  Holland ;  he  argued 
the  question  on  the  ground  of  constitutional  precedent  and 

principle. 

«  The  bill,”  he  said,  “  is  intended  to  repeal  two  acts  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II. — acts,  which  by  some  legal  metonomy 
that  I  do  not  perfectly  understand,  have  recently  been  called 
by  some  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  which,  by 
a  fanciful  anachronism  which  I  understand  as  little,  had  been 
described  by  others  as  the  Protestant  revolution  of  1688 ; 
and  yet,  of  these  two  acts— one  of  which  was  passed  in  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Charles  II.,  requiring  that  certain  oaths 
should  be  taken  by  all  Roman  Catholics,  previously  to  their 
admission  into  office,  and  the  other  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
the  same  reign,  requiring  that  certain  oaths  should  be  taken 
by  them  previously  to  their  admission  to  seats  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament— of  these  two  acts,  the  result  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land, 
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the  fruit  of  the  long  deliberation  as  it  is  said,  of  most  learned 
lawyers — of  these  two  acts,  one  was  passed  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  suspicion  as  to  the  prince  on  the  throne  of  the 
country,  and  of  something  stronger  than  suspicion,  as  to 
the  heir-presumptive  of  that  prince;  and  the  other,  under 
the  operation  of  universal  consternation  and  dismay,  when 
five  peers  of  that  House  were,  by  an  act  of  power  unjustified 
and  unjustifiable,  condemned,  and  branded  in  one  day,  swept 
away  from  their  places  in  this  House,  and  sent  in  confine¬ 
ment  to  the  tower.  I  marvel  how  the  noble  baron  on  the 
cross-bench,  among  the  number  of  precedents  which  he 
quoted  to  the  House,  contrived  to  leave  out  of  his  catalogue 
these  two  acts,  which  he  admires,  and  worships,  and  venerates 
so  much  beyond  all  others.  The  Test  Act,  if  I  mistake  not, 
passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  course  of  five  days ;  it  was  brought  up  here  on  the  sixth 
day;  it  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  next  day;  and  it  passed 
through  this  House  entirely  in  six  days.  This  was  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors — this  was  the  decency  and  dignity  of  their 
proceedings  !  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  this  measure  had 
been  for  a  long  time  previously  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House ;  it  had  not ;  it  was  the  result  of  a  sudden  disclo¬ 
sure  of  the  counsels  of  the  king,  showing  that  he  entertained 
designs  subversive  of  the  Protestant  constitution,  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  introduce  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  (a  cheer  from 
Lord  Eldon.)  It  was  on  that  ground,  and  on  that  ground 
alone,  the  bill  passed ;  but  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  who 
cheers,  must  show,  in  order  to  justify  the  continuance  of  that 
act,  that  it  is  an  immutable  and  permanent  principle  of  the 
British  constitution,  that  the  prince  on  the  throne  is  always 
to  be  suspected  of  favouring  popery.  We  are  told,  that  the 
law  and  the  constitution  of  these  realms  require  that  the 
prince  on  the  throne  should  always  be  a  Protestant;  but, 
according  to  the  new  doctrine  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord. 
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he  is  nevertheless  to  be  always  a  hidden  papist.  I  say,  that 
unless  the  noble  and  learned  lord  is  prepared  to  prove  that, 
he  proves  nothing.  But,  to  return  from  my  digression.  I  was 
stating,  that  the  Test  Act  was  passed  in  five  days  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  six  or  seven  days  by  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  now  I  come  to  that  other  act,  which  to  any 
one  who  reads  the  history  of  those  times  and  it  may  be 
a  good  act  in  itself,  and  justified  by  the  event— can  never  be 
spoken  of,  so  far  as  regards  the  motives  of  those  who  pro¬ 
posed  it,  except  in  terms  of  the  deepest  abhorrence  and 
indignation.  It  was  read  a  first  time  when  Titus  Oates  came 
to  your  bar,  with  his  unparalleled  absurdities,  and  his  mon¬ 
strous  impossibilities  respecting  the  popish  plot.  It  was  read 
a  first  time  under  the  impression  that  no  man’s  life  was  safe, 
and  at  a  period  when  it  was  more  safe,  as  Roger  North  said 
afterwards,  in  describing  the  excitement  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed,  to  deny  Christ,  than  to  deny  one  article  of  the  plot. 
The  second  reading  was  the  next— yes,  the  very  next  day. 
Now,  I  would  ask  the  noble  baron,  why  we  are  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  precedents  of  1819  and  1820,  and  why  we 
may  not  imitate  those  of  the  good  old  Protestant  times, 
which  he  lauds,  on  other  occasions,  to  the  skies  ?  But  it  is 
said  by  some  noble  lords,  ‘  Oh,  this  a  breach  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  we  must  not  proceed  rapidly  with 
such  a  bill.’  I  know,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  know,  of 
many  laws  having  been  passed,  which  made  great  breaches 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution,  with  much 
greater  rapidity  than  that  with  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
pass  the  bill.  I  have  known,  my  lords,  bills  for  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Habeas-Corpus  Act,  and  bills  for  continuing  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas-Corpus  Act,  passed,  at  some  peiioas, 
in  one,  and,  at  others,  in  two  or  three  days.  The  suspension 
of  the  Habeas-Corpus  Act  was  not  the  mere  suspension  oi 
a  single  act;  it  was  the  suspension  of  all  the  fundamental 
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laws  of  the  country,  as  far  as  regarded  the  liberty  of  the 
subject;  and  yet,  I  know,  that  bills  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas-Corpus  Act  have  passed,  more  than  once,  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  rapidity.  And  then,  again,  other  lords  say,  that  they 
are  taken  by  surprise !  It  is  monstrous,  it  is  laughable,  to 
hear  of  such  a  thing.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that 
the  noble  duke,  with  his  acute  and  penetrating  powers  of 
mind,  should  have  been  so  tardy  in  giving  to  this  question 
the  benefit  of  his  support ;  but,  to  say  that  it  is  matter  of 
surprise  that  this  question  should  come  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  parliament  this  session,  is  so  inconsistent  with 
common  sense,  that  I  wonder  how  any  man  can  assert  it. 

Lord  Eldon,  though  he  pleaded  for  delay,  declared  that  he 
was  not  uninfluenced  by  an  anxiety  to  give  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  an  early  opportunity  of  setting  himself  fairly 
before  the  country,  and  explaining  whatever  seemed  doubtful 
or  equivocal  in  his  conduct.  This  feeling  seeming  to  be 
shared  by  many  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure.  Lord 
Malmesbury  withdrew  his  opposition.  The  division  on  the 
day  would  certainly  have  prejudiced  the  division  of  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Catholics  on  the  second  reading,  and  it  was  there¬ 
fore  policy  in  them  to  yield,  which,  however,  they  did,  very 
ungraciously,  after  a  very  violent  protest  from  Lords  Farn- 
liarn,  Sidmouth,  Longford,  and  Winchilsea. 

The  general  effect  of  this  preliminary  skirmish  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  belief,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sure  of  his 
majority;  but  that  the  opponents  of  the  measure  would  be  able 
to  muster  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to  render  it  dubious  whe¬ 
ther  the  measure  could  be  carried  intact  through  all  its  stages. 

On  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  April,  all  the  avenues  to  the 
House  of  Lords  were  crowded  at  an  unusually  early  hour; 
the  interest  in  the  question  had  become  personal  as  well  as 
political ;  those  who  were  expected  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
the  debate  had  become  historically  connected  with  the  qucs- 
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tion  by  the  leading  events  of  their  public  lives ;  emancipation 
had  excluded  Lord  Grey  from  office,  and  kept  Lord  Eldon 
in  it  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  support  of  it  had  estab¬ 
lished  Plunkett’s  reputation  for  eloquence ;  resistance  to  it 
had  been  the  greatest  triumph  of  Lyndhurst’s  oratory.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  naturally  excited  most  interest,  and 
even  his  opponents  felt  anxious  that  his  explanation  should 
be  one  that  would  not  compromise  his  dignity,  or  taint  his 
fame.  Something  like  compassion  mingled  with  respect,  was 
felt  for  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  about  to  witness  the  overthrow 
of  a  cause  which  had  greatly  contributed  to  his  elevation, 
and  of  which  he  in  turn  had  been  the  firmest  support.  The 
probable  conduct  of  the  bishops  was  freely  canvassed,  and  it 
was  imagined  that  some  indication  of  the  king’s  private  feel¬ 
ings  would  be  revealed  by  one  or  other  of  the  royal  dukes  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.  Hence,  the  interest  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  Lords,  though  not  so  wide  and  general  as  was 
felt  during  the  struggle  in  the  Commons,  was  deeper,  more 
exciting,  and  more  concentrated. 

The  House  was  unusually  crowded ;  the  attendance  of 
peers  was  numerous ;  the  space  round  the  throne  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  junior  branches  of  the  nobility  ;  several  ladies  were 
present ;  below  the  bar  the  pressure  was  so  great,  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  serious  inconvenience  to  the  reporters;  and  the  space 
allotted  to  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  packed 
to  suffocation. 

No  seats  were  allowed  to  strangers  in  the  old  House  of 
Lords,  and  this  led  to  some  curious  scenes  during  the  weari¬ 
some  three  nights  over  which  the  debate  was  protracted. 
When  a  speaker  rose  who  was  likely  to  prove  tedious  and 
prosing,  the  spectators  sat  down,  or  stretched  themselves  &t 
full  length  on  the  floor,  so  as  to  furnish  a  lively  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  military  bivouac ;  but  as  soon  as  any  eminent 
orator  was  announced,  they  sprung  up  like  soldiers  roused  by 
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the  warning  note  of  the  trumpet,  and  listened  in  breathless 
attention.  The  intenseness  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  result 
was  shown  by  the  fact,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  change 
in  the  audience  during  the  three  nights.  The  faces  which 
attracted  notice  at  the  first  might  he  recognized  to  the  very 
last.  It  was  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  crowds  around 
the  door  patiently  waited  every  night  to  hear  the  result  of 
the  debate,  and  that  there  was  no  sensible  abatement  of  their 
numbers  up  to  the  moment  that  the  division  was  announced. 

Mr.  Peel  was  present  at  the  greater  part  of  this  debate, 
leaning  on  the  bar,  and  exhibiting  a  placid  impassive  counte¬ 
nance,  which  never  changed  amid  the  whispered  reproaches 
designed  to  meet  his  ear.  For  some  unknown  reason,  he  was 
far  more  unpopular  with  the  opponents  of  the  Catholics  in 
the  Upper  House,  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  and  whenever 
a  charge  of  treachery  and  inconsistency  was  levelled  against 
the  supporters  of  the  measure,  the  eyes  of  the  speaker,  and 
of  those  who  concurred  with  him,  were  turned  on  Peel,  if  he 
happened  to  be  present.  The  glances  would  have  been  just 
as  effective  if  directed  against  a  statue. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  some  time  was  wasted  in 
the  presentation  of  petitions,  which  gave  rise  to  some  desul¬ 
tory  debates.  These  were  heard  with  impatience  and  inatten¬ 
tion,  for  every  one  was  anxious  to  hear  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  who  sat  rigid  and  motionless  until  the  order  of  the  day 
was  read.  After  a  brief  apology  for  the  length  of  time  he 
might  find  it  necessary  to  trespass  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House,  he  stated  that  he  would  rest  the  vindication  of  his 
change  of  policy  on  the  condition  of  Ireland,  which  he  thus 
described : — 

“  My  Lords,  late  in  the  year  a  considerable  town  wTas 
attacked  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  body  of  people  who 
came  from  the  neighbouring  mountains — the  town  of  Angher. 
They  attacked  it  with  arms,  and  were  driven  from  it  with  arms 
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by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  This  is  a  state  of  things, 
which  I  feel  your  lordships  will  admit,  ought  not  to  exist  in 
a  civilized  country.  Later  in  the  year  still,  a  similar  event 
occurred  in  Charleville  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  last  autumn, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Association  deliberated  upon  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  adopting,  and  the  means  of  adopting,  the  measure 
of  ceasing  all  dealings  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro¬ 
testants.  Is  it  possible  to  believe,  that  supposing  these 
dealings  had  ceased  —  supposing  this  measure  had  been 
carried  into  execution — as  I  firmly  believe  it  was  in  the 
power  of  those  who  deliberated  upon  it  to  carry  it  into 
execution — is  it  possible  to  believe,  that  those  who  could 
thus  cease  these  dealings,  would  not  likewise  have  ceased  to 
cany  into  execution  the  contracts  into  which  they  had 
entered?  Will  any  man  say,  that  people  in  this  situation 
are  not  verging  towards  that  state  in  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  expect  from  them  that  they  would  be  able 
to  perform  the  duties  of  jurymen,  or  to  administer  justice 
between  man  and  man,  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  ?  My  lords,  this  is  the 
state  of  society  to  which  I  have  wished  to  draw  your  atten¬ 
tion,  and  for  which  it  is  necessary  that  parliament  should 
provide  a  remedy. 

“  Before  I  proceed  to  consider  what  those  remedies  should 
be,  I  wish  just  to  show  your  lordships  what  is  the  effect  of 
this  state  of  society  upon  the  king’s  prerogative.  My  lords, 
his  Majesty  could  not  create  a  peer ;  and  the  reason  he  could 
not  create  a  peer  was  this,  his  Majesty’s  servants  could  not 
venture  to  recommend  to  him  to  incur  the  risks  of  an  elec¬ 
tion  in  another  part  of  the  country,  lest  the  unavoidable 
excitement  should  occasion  the  shedding  of  blood.  Such  a 
disaster  must  have  been  productive  of  an  immediate  civil  war 
in  the  country  ;  but  not  only  was  that  the  case,  my  lords,  but 
I  confess  that  I  had  the  strongest  objection  to  give  another 
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triumph  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Association.  Then  we  are 
asked  ‘  Why  do  you  not  carry  the  law  into  execution  V  Why, 
my  lords,  in  all  that  I  have  stated  hitherto,  there  was  no  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  law.  The  magistrates  were  terrified  and  did 
nothing ;  the  troops  did  not  happen  immediately  to  he  upon  the 
spot,  and  there  was  no  resistance.  There  were  no  troops, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  procession  that  went  to  the  North 
of  Ireland.  I  believe  there  was  no  instance  of  any  opposition 
to  the  king’s  troops,  and  there  was  no  instance  in  which  the 
law  could  be  carried  into  execution.  When  we  hear  noble 
lords  reproaching  the  government  for  not  carrying  into  exe¬ 
cution  the  law  in  Ireland,  as  it  was  carried  into  execution  in 
England,  the  observation  shows  that  they  do  not  understand 
the  state  of  things  in  Ireland.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
that  in  England,  when  the  law  was  carried  into  execution,  in 
the  year  1819,  a  large  body  of  persons  assembled  for  an 
illegal  purpose ;  they  resisted  the  order  of  the  magistrates  to 
disperse,  and  having  resisted  that  order,  the  magistrates 
ordei’ed  the  troops  to  disperse  them ;  hut  in  this  case  there 
were  no  circumstances  of  the  same  kind :  no  order  was  given 
to  disperse ;  no  order  could  he  given  to  disperse,  because  no 
magistrates  were  present,  and  if  they  had  been  present  there 
were  no  troops  to  disperse  them.  The  truth  is,  the  state  of 
society  was  such  as  rendered  these  events  possible  every  hour ; 
and  it  was  impossible  that  the  magistrates  could  he  at  every 
spot,  and  at  all  times,  to  put  an  end  to  these  outrages,  which 
really  are  a  disgrace  to  the  country  in  which  they  exist.  But, 
my  lords,  neither  the  law  nor  the  means  in  the  possession  of  the 
government  enable  government  to  put  an  end  to  these  things. 
It  was  necessary  therefore  to  come  to  parliament.  Now,  let 
us  see  what  chance  there  was  of  providing  a  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  by  coming  to  parliament.  My  lords,  we  all 
recollect  perfectly  well,  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  in 
another  place  is,  that  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  in 
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Ireland  is  a  repeal  of  tire  disabilities  affecting  his  Majesty’s 
Roman  Catholic  subjects.  We  might,  to  be  sure,  have  come 
and  asked  parliament  to  enable  us  to  put  down  the  Roman 
Catholic  Association ;  but  what  chance  had  we  o  prevai  ng 
upon  parliament  to  pass  such  a  bill  as  that,  without  being 
prepared  to  come  forward,  and  state  that  we  were  ready  to 
consider  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  apply 
a  remedy  to  that  which  parliament  had  stated  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  Suppose  that  parliament  had  given  us  t  e 
bill  to  put  down  the  Roman  Catholic  Association,  would  such 
a  law  as  that  which  has  passed  this  year  be  a  remedy  for  the 
state  of  things  which  I  have  already  described  to  your  lord- 
ships  as  existing  in  Ireland?  Would  it,  I  ask,  do  any  one 
thing  towards  putting  an  end  to  the  organization  which  I  have 
stated  to  your  lordships  to  exist?  Would  it  do  any  mg 
towards  putting  down  the  mischiefs  which  are  the  conse- 
aueuces  of  that  organization?  Would  it  do  anything 
towards  giving  you  the  means  of  getting  a  better  state  of 
things  in  Ireland,  without  some  further  measure  to  be 
adopted?  But,  my  lords,  it  is  said,  ‘ if  that  will  not  do,  let  us 
proceed  to  blows.’  What,  I  suppose,  is  meant  by  '  proceeding 
to  blows,’  is  coming  to  civil  war.  Now,  I  believe  that  every 
government  must  be  prepared  to  carry  into  execution  the 
laws  of  the  country  by  the  force  placed  at  its  disposition 
by  the  military  force,  in  case  that  should  be  necessary  ;  and, 
above  all  things,  to  oppose  resistance  to  the  law,  m  case  t  e 
disaffected  or  the  ill-disposed  are  inclined  to  resist  the 
authority  or  sentence  of  the  law;  but  as  I  have  already  stated 
to  your  lordships,  there  was  no  resistance  of  the  law ;  nay, 
more,  I  will  go  further,  and  say  I  am  positively  certain  that 
this  state  of  things  existing  in  Ireland  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half,  bordering  upon  civil  war,  being  attended  by  nearly  a 
the  evils  of  civil  war,  might  have  continued  a  considerable 
time  longer,  to  the  great  injury  and  disgrace  of  the  country, 
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and  those  who  managed  the  state,  if  they  would  have  taken 
care  to  prevent  that  resistance  which  might  have  ended  in 
that  state  of  things  being  put  down.  They  know,  as  well  as 
I  do,  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  wrestle  with  the  king’s 
government  backed  by  the  law;  they  know  perfectly  well 
they  would  have  been  the  first  victims  of  that  resistance ;  but 
knowing  this,  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  they  are  sensible 
able  men,  and  perfectly  aware  of  the  materials  upon  which 
they  have  to  work,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the 
state  of  things  which  I  have  stated  to  your  lordships  would 
have  continued  for  years,  and  that  you  would  never  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  putting  it  down  in  the  manner  some  noble 
lords  imagine.  But,  my  lords,  even  if  I  had  been  certain  of 
possessing  such  means  of  putting  it  down,  I  should  certainly 
have  considered  it  my  duty  to  avoid  resorting  to  those  means. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  have  probably  passed  a  longer  period 
of  my  life  engaged  in  war  than  most  men,  and  principally, 
I  may  say,  in  civil  war ;  and  I  must  say  this — that  if  I  could 
avoid,  by  any  sacrifice  whatever,  even  one  month  of  civil  war 
to  the  country  to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would  sacrifice  my 
life  in  order  to  do  it:  (cheers.)  I  say  that  there  is  nothing 
which  destroys  property  and  prosperity,  and  demoralizes 
character,  to  the  degree  that  civil  war  does  :  by  it  the  hand 
of  man  is  raised  against  his  neighbour,  against  his  brother, 
and  against  his  father ;  the  servant  betrays  his  master,  and 
the  whole  scene  ends  in  confusion  and  devastation.  Yet,  my 
lords,  this  is  the  resource  to  which  we  must  have  looked ; 
these  are  the  means  to  which  we  must  have  applied,  in  order 
to  have  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  if  we  had  not  made 
the  option  of  bringing  forward  the  measures  for  which  I  hold 
myself  responsible.” 

His  Grace  then  repeated  most  of  the  arguments  by  which 
the  measure  had  previously  been  defended  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  explained  at  some  length  why  he  had  not 
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encumbered  the  question  with  securities to  conclude  a 
Concordat  with  the  pope,  he  said,  would  be  a  recognition  of 
the  papal  authority ;  to  take  any  share  in  the  nomination  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
diocesan  power  and  character.  In  conclusion,  he  declared,  Ou 
the  whole,  I  entertain  no  doubt,  that  after  this  measure  shall 
have  passed,  the  Roman  Catholics  will  cease  to  exist  as  a 
separate  interest  in  the  state,  as  they  at  present  do.  .  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  will  cease  to  excite  disunion  in  this  or  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  Parliament  will  then,  I  hope, 
be  disposed  to  look  at  their  conduct,  and  everything  which 
respects  Ireland,  as  they  would  look  upon  the  people  and  the 
affairs  of  England  and  Scotland.  I  will  say,  however,  that  if 
I  am  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  tranquillity,  after  a  trial 
has  been  given  of  the  measure,  I  shall  have  no  scruple  in 
coming  down  to  parliament,  and  laying  before  it  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  calling  for  the  necessary  powers  to  enable  the 
government  to  take  the  steps  suited  to  the  occasion.  I  shall 
do  this  in  the  same  confidence  that  parliament  will  support 

me,  that  I  feel  in  the  present  case.” 

Except  for  the  theatrical  effect  to  be  produced  by  the 
primate  of  England  moving,  and  the  primate  of  Ireland 
seconding,  an  amendment,  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  why  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  placed  Dr.  Howley,  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  van  of  their  battle;  however 
respectable  as  a  prelate,  he  has  never  had  any  reputation  as  a 
statesman,  and  has  rarely  interfered  in  purely  political  affairs 
without  injury  to  his  reputation.  His  whole  argument,  on  the 
present  occasion,  was,  that  our  constitution  was  Protestant  m 
its  essence ;  that  the  members  of  the  cabinet  were  brought  into 
frequent  contact  with  the  church,  and  that  therefore  Catholic 
ministers  would  have  the  power  of  more  or  less  directly  injur¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  establishment.  He  moved  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  “  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six 
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months/5  a  delicate  form  of  rejection.  Dr.  Beresford,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Armagh,  took  much  better  ground  in  seconding 
the  amendment.  He  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  established 
church  of  Ireland,  and  forcibly  pointed  out  the  effect  of 
the  increase  of  Catholic  power  on  the  state  of  a  church 
whose  existence  already  was  not  a  little  anomalous. 

“  In  the  first  place  then/5  he  said,  “  I  would  ask,  will  the 
passing  of  this  bill  give  tranquillity,  as  they  suppose,  to 
Ireland?  Is  the  removal  of  the  disabdities  specified  in  the 
bill,  all  that  the  Homan  Catholics  seek,  or  with  which  they 
will  rest  contented  ?  Have  they  so  much  as  condescended 
to  assure  you,  that  they  confine  their  views  to  this  measure  ? 
So  far  from  it,  their  leaders  have  explicitly  told  you,  that 
their  ambition  is  limited  to  no  such  objects.  What,  then,  is 
the  emancipation  which  they  seek?  I  verily  believe  that 
they  themselves  could  not,  at  the  present  moment,  define  it, 
so  progressive  are  their  encroachments — and  durst  not  if  they 
could.  It  so  happens,  that  in  the  very  paper  which  announced 
his  Majesty’s  recommendation  to  parliament  to  revise  the  laws 
affecting  Roman  Catholics,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  civil 
disabilities,  in  that  very  paper  was  contained  a  list  of  some  of 
the  grievances  which  are  hereafter  to  be  used  as  a  means 
of  again  disturbing  the  peace  of  Ireland.  The  great  mover 
of  agitation,  is  there  reported  to  have  declared,  that  he  will 
accept  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  this  session, 
with  the  full  purpose  of  demanding,  with  renewed  energy,  in 
the  ensuing  one,  the  twelve  and  sixpence  remaining  due ; 
that  the  regeneration  of  the  country  will  not  be  complete, 
until  the  odious  act  of  Union  shall  have  been  repealed,  and 
Ireland,  from  the  state  of  a  pitiful  province,  to  which  she  is 
reduced,  restored  to  her  just  independence  amongst  king¬ 
doms, — that  Mr.  Pitt’s  pledge  at  the  Union  was  to  embody 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with  the  state,  as  the  Presby¬ 
terian  religion  was  embodied  at  the  Scottish  Union,  abolish- 
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ing  tithes,  however,  and  making  the  clergy  dependent  on  the 
charitable  contributions  of  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  by 
their  ministry.  After  the  announcement  of  the  measure, 
and  even  before  the  hill  was  introduced  into  the  other  House, 
such  was  the  formal  declaration  of  the  conciliatory  effects 
likely  to  be  produced  by  it.  It  may  he  said,  that  these  are 
the  wild  and  visionary  schemes  of  a  public  agitator.  Wild 
and  visionary  as  they  may  appear  to  those  noble  lords,  who 
are  prepared  to  go  only  certain  lengths  with  Roman  Catholics 
in  their  encroachments,  they  are  approved  and  adopted  as 
legitimate  claims,  by  the  most  influential  leaders  of  the  party, 
and  constitute  the  principal  part  of  those  alleged  grievances 
which  we  have  been  asked  to  remedy. 

“It  may  be  thought  the  Roman  Catholic  aristocracy  and 
gentry  are  far  more  moderate  in  their  views,  and  the  fact 
I  believe  to  be  so  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  aristocracy  and 
gentry  possess  little  or  no  influence  over  the  great  body  of 
Irish  Roman  Catholics;  their  voice  is  seldom  heard,  and 
when  heard,  it  is  disregarded.  The  priesthood  are  in  fact 
everything ;  and  the  people,  and  even  the  agitators  them¬ 
selves,  are  but  instruments  in  their  hands.  It  is,  then,  the 
absolute  power  of  the  Romish  priesthood  over  a  population 
like  that  of  Ireland,  and  the  projects  of  ambition  founded  on 
that  power,  which  make  the  still-existing  barriers  necessary 
to  Protestant  establishments,  under  a  free  and  mixed  consti¬ 
tution  like  our  own  ;  and  by  the  present  hill,  you  take  away 
these,  the  only  effectual  securities  that  can  be  devised,  without 
making  friends  of  the  persons  against  whom  they  are  your 
defence ;  you  increase  the  power  of  doing  mischief,  without 
lessening  the  inclination  to  do  it.  Could  you  by  these  con¬ 
cessions  hope  to  appease  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  to  what  is  Protestant;  could  you  disarm  them  of 
their  unbounded  influence  over  the  people ;  could  you  dis¬ 
solve  their  blind  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  could  you 
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free  them  from  its  jurisdiction,  and  make  them  citizens  of 
their  own  country,  quietly  taking  their  stand,  with  other 
classes  of  dissenters,  where  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature 
shall  place  them  ;  then  much  good  might  be  anticipated  from 
this  measure :  but  does  any  one  believe  that  by  these  con¬ 
cessions  the  Church  of  Rome  will  be  suddenly  rendered 
tolerant  ?  that  the  Romish  priesthood  will  be  content  to  hold 
an  inferior  rank  to  a  clergy,  the  validity  of  whose  orders  they 
deny,  and  leave  in  possession  of  its  privileges  a  church  which 
they  revile  as  intrusive  and  heretical  ?  that  they  will  become 
indifferent  to  domination,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  it,  and 
the  greater  their  means  for  obtaining  it?  that  they  will  quit 
their  hold  upon  the  wills  and  affections,  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  people,  at  the  very  moment  that  their 
spiritual  despotism  may  be  turned  to  most  account,  in  for¬ 
warding  their  temporal  aggrandizement  ?  It  is  because  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  proposed  concessions  will  not  produce 
these  effects,  that  they  are  not  desired  for  their  own  value, 
but  as  the  means  of  attaining  those  ulterior  objects  which  a 
legislature,  essentially  Protestant,  can  never  voluntarily  sur¬ 
render  ;  it  is  because  I  am  persuaded  that  the  increase  of 
power  will  tend  only  to  exasperate,  if  not  successful  in  effect¬ 
ing  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  coveted ;  it  is,  my  lords,  with 
this  conviction  on  my  mind,  that,  regardless  of  the  obloquy 
and  disquietude  I  bring  upon  myself,  I  take  my  stand  on  that 
ground  which  affords  me  the  only  firm  footing  for  defence, 
and  am  unwilling  to  abandon  the  position,  until  at  least  I 
have  warned  the  country  of  its  importance  to  the  security  of 
the  Protestant  institutions  of  Ireland.” 

Archbishop  Beresford  spoke  with  great  dignity,  and  in 
tones  which  inspired  immediate  conviction  of  his  sincerity. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  which  had  been  long  at  the  head  of 
the  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  and  had  been  most  influential  in 
defeating  emancipation  when  proposed  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
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and  Mr.  Pitt.  Against  tlie  power  of  his  family,  the  first 
efforts  of  Catholic  determination  were  directed,  and  they 
were  displaced  from  the  representation  of  the  county  of 
Waterford,  which  they  had  regarded  almost  as  their  hereditary 
right.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  Irish  primate 
had  formed  exaggerated  anticipations  of  the  dangerous  use 
which  the  Catholics  might  make  of  political  power;  the 
elective  franchise  had  already  enabled  them  to  achieve  a 
triumph  of  unparalleled  magnitude  over  family  interest  and 
territorial  possessions,  and  he  might  not  unreasonably  con¬ 
clude,  that  fresh  power  might  become  the  instrument  of 
fresh  victory.  He  was  heard  with  the  most  courteous 
attention,  and  he  was  conscious  that  from  the  first  he  had  the 
ear  of  his  audience;  hut  this  consciousness  only  rendered 
him  more  cautious  in  avoiding  every  irritating  epithet  or 
harsh  expression  which  might  wound  the  feelings  of 
Catholics — a  caution  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  was  not 

equally  felt  by  the  primate  of  England. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Lloyd,)  was  the  only  prelate  in  this 
debate  who  spoke  in  defence  of  the  ministerial  policy.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  took  the  novel  ground, 
that  the  rising  intelligence  of  England  was  in  favour  of  con¬ 
cession.  This  indeed  was  at  the  time  so  notoriously  the  case, 
that  Sydney  Smith  proposed,  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question 
as  a  test  of  age  in  the  higher  classes,  for  a  census  of  England. 

“My  lords,”  said  Bishop  Lloyd,  “this  question  comes 
before  this  House  recommended  by  his  Majesty  from  the 
throne,  seconded  by  the  strong  and  explicit  declaration  of  the 
heir-presumptive— -supported,  as  I  believe,  by  every  branch 
of  the  royal  family,  except  the  illustrious  prince  who  is  now 
sitting  on  the  cross-benches — sent  up  with  an  overwhelming 
majority  from  the  other  house  of  parliament— supported  by 
all  those  noble  lords  who  have  always  maintained  the  in¬ 
justice,  the  impolicy,  the  inexpediency  of  these  restrictions— 
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supported  by  all  those  who  have  fought  under  the  banners  of 
the  noble  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  or  under 
that  of  the  illustrious  statesman,  whom  Providence  has  now 
withdrawn  from  the  councils  of  this  country — and  now,  my 
lords,  supported  by  the  united  government  of  his  Majesty — 
by  those,  especially,  who  have  been  hitherto  considered,  and, 
I  think  considered  truly,  the  champions  of  the  Protestant 
interests  of  England.  Such,  my  lords,  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  measure  comes  before  us;  and  the  only 
question  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself  since  the  first 
recommendation  of  this  measure  from  the  throne,  has  been 
this, — What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  rejection  of  this  mea¬ 
sure,  in  case  it  should  be  rejected  ?  What  will  be  the  effect 
of  such  rejection  upon  the  best  interests  of  church  and  state? 
My  lords,  the  only  effect  that  I  can  foresee  is  this,  that  it 
will  pass,  after  the  interval  of  a  year  or  two ;  and  who  can 
look  forward  to  such  an  interval  of  anarchy,  of  bloodshed, 
and  confusion." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  spoke  briefly  but  warmly  against 
the  bill ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  amused  the  House  by 
quoting  the  Apocalypse,  and  somebody’s  interpretation  of  its 
prophecies,  as  a  warning  against  the  measure.  It  was  also 
opposed  by  Lord  Winchilsea  with  extraordinary  strength  of 
voice,  and  a  rapidity  of  diction  which  frequently  rendered 
him  unintelligible.  The  recent  duel  between  this  nobleman 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  excited  some  curiosity  about  the 
course  he  would  take  in  his  speech,  but  long  before  he  con¬ 
cluded,  every  other  feeling  was  lost  in  utter  weariness  of 
violence  of  language  employed  to  cover  weakness  of  argu¬ 
ment.  Next  came  Lord  Somers,  who  supported  the  bill  in  a 
temperate  but  rather  feeble  speech ;  and  he  was  followed  by 
Lord  Harewood,  who,  in  opposing  the  measure,  increased  the 
dullness  which  had  begun  to  overspread  the  discussion.  The 
spirit  of  the  debate  was  restored  by  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
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downe,  who,  as  an  Irish  proprietor,  and  one  who  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  Irish  church  as  well  as  the  Irish  nation, 
undertook  the  task  of  replying  to  the  Archbishop  o 

Armagh.  . 

“  The  right  reverend  prelate,”  said  the  Marquis,  as 

expressed  a  hope,  that  if  the  concession  is  made  to  the 
Catholic  body,  government  will  take  effectual  steps  to  lepicss 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  over  their  flocks. 
Now,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  no  such  results  have  been 
experienced  in  Catholic  countries,  where  that  influence  may 
he  fairly  inferred  to  be  greater,  and  has  nothing  to  control  it. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  election 
of  1826,  in  Ireland,  when  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
interfered  most  decidedly  in  the  elections,  and  with  great 
success;  whilst,  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  attempts  of  tie 
French  clergy  to  influence  the  French  elections,  were  almost 
altogether  defeated  ;  notwithstanding  their  intense  anxiety  to 
effect  that  object,  owing  to  the  great  interests  they  had  at 
stake.  How  is  this  to  he  accounted  for  ?  or,  how  is  it  that, 
in  a  country  where  every  bulwark  is  raised  against  t  le 
influence  of  the  priesthood,  all  opposition  of  rank  or  property, 
or  influence,  is  unavailing;  and  yet,  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
country,  their  efforts  were  defeated  by  the  independent  feel¬ 
ing  and  spirit  of  their  own  flocks.  Why,  because  m  Ireland 
the  principle  of  exclusion  is  part  of  the  constitution;  but  in 
France  it  was  unknown,  or  at  least  it  was  defeated,  by  the 
silent  sense  of  the  Catholic  population  of  that  country. 
What  colour  is  there  for  these  alarms,  then,  with  respect  to 
the  church,  should  the  proposed  concession  be  made?  whilst 
the  glory  and  success  of  the  Catholic  clergy  m  Ireland  is 
proved  to  have  its  basis  in  the  exclusion  of  our  statute- 

°°« I  most  earnestly  warn  your  lordships  not  to  mistake  these 
instances  of  exclusion  from  the  privileges  and  rights  of  their 
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fellow- subjects,  which  has  been  adopted  for  temporary  pur¬ 
poses  into  the  constitution,  for  the  constitution  itself.  Were 
we  to  act  thus,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  we  should 
entrench  on  Magna  Charta  itself,  and  the  constitution  would 
only  present  a  mass  of  monstrous  and  accumulated  disa¬ 
bilities,  tending  to  the  injury  and  oppression  of  the  subject. 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  temporary  ebullitions  or  effusions 
of  popular  feeling  which  had  broken  out  in  Ireland,  bear  a 
near  resemblance  to  those  volcanic  eruptions  which  are  so 
frequent  in  peculiar  climates.  Yet,  I  would  remind  your 
lordships,  that  even  in  those  regions,  and  in  that  very  soil 
which  has  been  visited  with  these  alarming  indications,  under 
proper  care  and  management,  have  produced  the  most 
abundant  harvests.  Had  such  a  measure  as  this  been  earlier 
introduced  and  properly  followed  up,  much  mischief  might 
have  been  saved  to  Ireland.  But  those  animosities  have 
arisen,  those  eruptions  of  heat  have  been  displayed,  and  the 
whole  condition  of  society  in  Ireland  has  assumed  the 
character  which  has  been  described  by  the  noble  Duke,  and 
which  never  would  have  happened,  had  the  present  measure 
been  adopted  with  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  policy.  But  the 
time  is  not  yet  too  late.  I  feel  grateful  to  his  Majesty’s 
government  and  to  his  Majesty  for  the  introduction  of  a 
measure,  in  which  I  see  only  security  to  the  state  ;  and  which, 
when  carried  into  effect  in  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  manner, 
will  permanently  unite  to  us  six  millions  of  people.  For 
these  reasons,  I  assent  to  this  new  measure,  and  I  support  it 
as  cordially  as  if  I  myself  had  had  the  task  of  proposing  the 
adoption  of  this  great  measure.” 

The  Bishop  of  London  spoke  professedly  against  the  bill, 
but  allowed  it  to  be  seen  that  he  was  not  wholly  disinclined 
to  its  success,  declaring,  that  in  the  event  of  its  passing,  he 
should  “  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his 
clergy  the  necessity  of  a  hearty  acquiescence  in  the  decision 
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of  the  legislature,  and  also  the  necessity  of  an  increased 
attention  to  their  duties,  the  fulfilment  of  which  constituted 
the  strongest  foundation  of  the  church.”  He  was  followed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  had  seconded  the  address 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  hut  now  declared  that 
he  could  not  consent  to  the  proposed  concessions,  as  adequate 
securities  had  not  been  provided.  Lord  Wicklow  then  sup¬ 
ported  the  measure,  and  Lord  Enniskillen  said  a  few  words 
in  opposition  to  it;  after  which  the  debate  was  adjourned  to 
the  following  day. 

The  debate  of  the  second  day  was  opened  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  who  opposed  the  measure,  hut  with  such 
guarded  moderation,  that  he  might  almost  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  its  advocate.  He  was  followed  on  the  same  side, 
hut  in  a  very  different  style,  hy  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  (Van 
Mildert.)  He  assailed  the  Romish  religion  with  a  fanatical 
vigour  and  controversial  rancour  which  had  not  hitherto 
appeared  in  the  debate,  and  dealt  out  personal  accusations 
with  a  recklessness  which  was  scarcely  consistent  with  pru¬ 
dence.  It  happened,  that  on  one  occasion,  Plunkett  had 
accused  Leslie  Poster  of  treating  history  as  if  it  had  been 
“  an  old  almanack.”  The  organs  of  faction  so  daringly 
misrepresented  the  expression,  as  to  say,  that  Plunkett  had 
called  history  an  old  almanack,  and  persevered  in  this  stupid 
device  without  any  heed  to  exposure  or  reputation.  The 
Bishop  of  Durham  not  only  repeated  this  precious  piece  of 
absurdity,  but  actually  made  it  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
his  speech  : — 

“  A  noble  and  learned  lord,”  said  he,  “has  wittily  desig¬ 
nated  history  as  an  old  almanack.  To  refer  back  so  far  as 
a  hundred  years,  is  now  considered  quite  absurd.  Times  are 
changed — all  experience  is  thrown  aside,  and  new  theories 
are  set  up.  With  respect  to  almanacks,  they  are  veiy  con¬ 
venient  and  useful  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  and  though 
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I  am  no  almanaclc-maker  myself,  I  believe  no  man  can  make 
a  new  one  who  has  not  seen  an  old  one.  However,  history 
is  now  to  be  avoided.  We  are  getting  upon  a  new  era,  and 
everything  is  to  be  begun  de  novo.  In  confirmation  of  this 
new  state  of  things,  a  right  reverend  prelate  has  referred  to 
the  popular  feeling,  and  has  told  your  lordships  how  very 
much  the  new  light  has  extended.  He  has  said,  that  all  the 
young  men  of  talent  and  wisdom,  in  short,  that  the  concen- 
tiated  wisdom,  talent,  and  good  sense  of  the  country,  are  all 
on  one  side.  The  right  reverend  prelate  admitted,  to  be 
sure,  that  authority  was  on  his  (the  Bishop  of  Durham’s) 
side  ;  but  then  that,  forsooth,  avails  nothing  against  the  new 
light.  I  should  like  to  know  upon  what  calculation  the 
assertion  is  founded,  that  the  petitioners  on  one  side  are 
gifted  with  sagacity,  and  that  all  those  on  the  other  are 
afflicted  with  folly  ?” 

Plunkett  did  not  condescend  to  notice  this  gross  perver¬ 
sion  of  his  expression ;  but  a  murmur  which  ran  round  the 
House,  showed  that  the  misrepresentation  did  not  escape 
notice.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  whose  speech  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  night  seemed  greatly  to  have  galled  his  brother  of 
Durham,  was  less  patient  at  the  perverse  distortion  of  some 
of  his  expressions.  No  sooner  had  Bishop  Van  Mildert 
concluded,  than  Bishop  Lloyd  rose,  and  in  a  few  vigorous 
sentences,  at  once  vindicated  himself,  and  exposed  the  dis¬ 
ingenuous  conduct  of  his  censurer.  The  Bishop  of  Durham 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  this  effective  and  spirited  refutation, 
that  he  made  no  effort  at  explanation  or  reply.  It  added  not 
a  little  to  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  that  on  the  preceding 
evening,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  had  exhibited  much  nervous¬ 
ness  and  timidity,  and  had  almost  constantly  to  refer  to  his 
notes,  while  on  this  occasion,  speaking  without  premeditation, 
he  exhibited  all  the  tact,  readiness,  and  courage  of  a  prac¬ 
tised  debater;  seeming  ready  to  do  battle  not  merely  with 
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liis  immediate  assailants,  but  to  hurl  defiance  against  all  his 
brethren  on  the  episcopal  bench. 

This  scene  was  followed  by  the  rising  of  the  first  of  the 
royal  family  who  had  taken  a  share  in  the  debate,  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  who,  like  the  Duke  of  Kent,  had  been  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  Catholic  emancipation  from  his  first  entrance  into 
public  life.  His  speech  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  constitutional  principles,  to  support  which  his 
family  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  England : — 

“  The  great  principle  of  the  British  constitution,”  said  his 
Royal  Highness,  “  is  equal  laws,  and  an  equal  measure  of 
justice  to  every  individual  that  lives  under  it.  The  language 
of  Magna  Charta  was,  Nulli  vendemus,  nulli  negabimus,  nulli 
deferemus,  rectum  et  justitiam !  If,  therefore,  the  rights,  and 
liberties,  and  privileges  of  any  man,  or  class  of  men,  be,  for 
certain  reasons  of  state,  either  withheld  or  abridged,  this  is, 
I  say,  to  those  who  talk  of  our  constitution  being  essentially 
this,  or  essentially  that,  so  far  an  exception  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  and  not  a  part  of  the  constitution  itself. 
Times  and  circumstances  may,  I  fully  admit,  render  the 
abridgment  of  certain  rights  necessary  for  a  season,  but,  my 
lords,  no  man  who  has  ever  read  the  constitution  of  this 
country  as  he  ought,  will  be  justified  in  viewing  any  law  of 
penalty  and  exclusion  as  immutable  and  eternal. 

“  Eor  what  end,  my  lords,  are  we  here  so  constantly 
summoned  to  meet  in  parliament,  but  to  revise  whatever 
may  have  become  obsolete  or  unnecessary,  and  to  impose 
such  new  regulations  as  exigencies  or  emergencies  may  call 
for.  Blackstone,  who  knew  something  of  the  British  consti¬ 
tution,  not  only  admitted  that  the  time  might  come,  but  fore¬ 
saw  that  it  would  and  must  come,  when  these  very  disabilities 
now  in  question,  ought  to  be  removed ;  f  when/  in  his  own 
language,  ‘  it  would  no  more  be  left  in  the  breast  of  every 
merciless  bigot,  to  drag  down  the  vengeance  of  these  occa- 
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sional  laws  upon  his  Majesty’s  unoffending  though  mistaken 
subjects,  to  the  destruction  of  every  principle  of  toleration 
and  religious  liberty.’  We  say,  my  lords,  that  time  is  now 
arrived;  we  contend  that  the  civil  principles  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  no  longer  dangerous  ;  and,  my  lords,  from  that 
very  moment  at  which  they  have  become  harmless — justice, 
charity,  and  political  expediency,  all  demand  that  the  fetters 
you  have  imposed  should  be  knocked  off.  We  have  no  more 
right  to  keep  them  any  longer  in  force,  than  we  should  have 
to  continue  the  use  of  a  strait  waistcoat  on  the  body  of 
a  poor  patient,  when  the  paroxysms  of  delirium  were  gone, 
and  reason  had  resumed  her  place  and  office. 

“But,  my  lords,  if  all  our  ablest  writers,  for  it  is  not 
Blackstone  only,  who  has  so  considered  the  case,  be  ready  to 
confirm  the  view  I  am  now  taking  of  our  constitution,  1  hope 
the  right  reverend  prelates  will  fully  agree  with  me  as  to  the 
view  I  take  of  the  established  church.  My  lords,  I  affirm, 
her  principle  is  not  persecution.  If  it  were,  my  lords,  I  for 
one  should  then  say — for  God’s  sake  let  that  principle  be 
altered,  for  it  is  not  suited  either  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  or 
to  the  natural  rights  of  man. 

"  But,  my  lords,  I  need  happily  look  no  further  than  to  the 
wording  of  her  articles,  and  to  the  history  of  her  liturgy,  in 
the  framing  of  which,  men  of  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinions 
were  wisely  and  happily  consulted.  I  need  only  look  to  that 
mild  spirit  of  universal  charity,  that  unoffending  meekness 
towards  those  who  may  still  differ  from  her  creed :  I  need 
only  reflect  that  this  liturgy  v  as  made  so  unobjectionable,  that 
Catholics  themselves  joined  in  it  for  ten  years  after  it  was 
framed,  to  prove  my  lords  that  comprehension ,  not  persecution, 
was  its  end  and  purport.” 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  his  Royal  Highness  accused 
Lord  Kenyon  of  having  violated  confidence  by  publishing  the 
letters  which  the  Duke’s  royal  father  had  addressed  to  Lord 
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Kenyon’s  father  on  the  subject  of  the  coronation  oath.  The 
anxiety  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Kenyon 
to  make  some  explanation  on  the  subject,  led  them  both  to 
rise  together,  and  just  at  the  same  moment  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  quitted  the  woolsack  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the 
House.  A  scene  of  some  confusion  and  excitement  followed  ; 
the  archbishop  gave  way  to  the  obvious  and  intense  anxiety 
of  the  House  to  hear  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  but  Lord 
Kenyon  persevered  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  he  had  obtained  authoritative  permission  to  publish  the 
letters  ;  upon  which  the  Duke  of  Sussex  readily  retracted  his 
censure. 

Those  who  have  seen  Lord  Lyndhurst  only  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  can  form  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the 
physical  advantages  which  he  possessed  as  an  orator  in  1829; 
his  voice  though  powerful  was  musical,  and  seemed  to  possess 
the  melodious  richness  of  a  fine-toned  organ ;  his  action  was 
rounded  and  graceful;  his  posture  dignified  hut  easy;  in 
short,  he  seemed  to  realize  Homer’s  description  of  Ulysses — 

“  But  -when  he  speaks  what  elocution  flows, 

Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  descending  snows  ; 

The  copious  accents  fall  with  easy  art ; 

Melting  they  fall,  and  sink  into  the  heart.” 

The  Lord  Chancellor’s  position  was  one  of  some  difficulty  ; 
he  had  recently  made  one  of  the  best  speeches  ever  made 
against  the  measure,  and  he  was  now  about  to  deliver  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  ever  pronounced  in  its  favour.  To  the 
great  astonishment  and  amusement  of  the  House,  he  sheltered 
himself  under  the  authority  of  Lord  Eldon. 

“  In  1817,  when  the  noble  and  learned  lord  himself,”  said 
he,  “  sat  on  the  woolsack,  a  very  important  measure,  as  it 
respected  those  laws,  was  passed.  I  have  looked  to  the 
records  of  that  day,  I  have  examined  the  history  of  the  time, 
and  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  what  passed  in  both 
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houses  of  parliament.  I  do  not,  however,  find  that  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  who  was  then  on  the  woolsack,  and  who  has 
latterly  so  often  referred  to  the  constitution  of  1688,  has,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill  to  which  I  allude, 
explained  the  nature  of  the  measure,  or  pointed  it  out  as 
involving  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  though,  if  the  two 
acts,  to  which  reference  has  been  so  often  made,  are  really  to 
be  considered  permanent,  the  bill  thus  sanctioned  by  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  was  certainly  an  innovation  on 
them. 

“  The  noble  and  learned  lord  has,  in  my  view  of  the  case, 
been  most  fortunate  in  his  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  For  my  part,  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  pursued  the  same  course  with  respect  to  them,  which 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  has  pursued.  I  should  like  to 
have  accompanied  the  noble  and  learned  lord  in  the  road 
he  has  taken.  In  1791,  when  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  at 
the  table  being  the  Attorney- General  of  the  day,  my  noble 
and  learned  friend  (Lord  Redesdale)  who  was  then  Solicitor- 
General,  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  his  only  objection  to  the 
measure  was,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  This  was  said 
when  my  noble  and  learned  friend  was  sitting  side  by  side 
with  the  noble  and  learned  lord ;  who  made  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  measure,  but  adopted  it.  The  next  step  was 
taken  in  1792,  when  the  noble  and  learned  lord  was  still  his 
Majesty’s  Attorney-General.  Then  it  was,  that  a  bill  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  Roman  Catholics  was  brought  in. 
I  am  not  here  speaking  of  the  English,  but  of  the  Irish  par¬ 
liament,  which  passed  an  act,  by  which  all  disabilities  were, 
at  one  swoop,  removed  from  the  Roman  Catholics.  They 
were  allowed  to  become  magistrates — the  army  and  navy 
were  thrown  open  to  them — and  the  elective  franchise 
extended  to  them.” 
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The  Earl  of  Eldon. — “  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.” 

The  Lord  Chancellor  continued. — “If  in  his  capacity  of 
Attorney- General,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  anything  that  was  likely  to  prove  injurious  to 
the  crown,  he  was,  according  to  his  own  showing,  bound  to 
state  it.  But  he  took  no  notice  of  the  act  which  conferred 
such  extensive  powers  on  Homan  Catholics,  although  he  was 
the  Attorney-General.  In  the  year  1/93,  another  act  was 
passed  by  the  English  parliament,  which  was  to  extend  to  the 
Homan  Catholics  of  Scotland  all  the  benefits  and  advantages 
of  the  act  of  1791  ;  and  this  act,  like  the  others,  met  with  no 
opposition  from  the  noble  and  learned  lord.  He  entered  no 
protest ;  he  made  no  complaint  ;  he  offered  no  remonstrance. 
There  was  also  another  bill  brought  imo  parliament,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Homan  Catholics  of  Scotland,  which  related 
to  those  who  maintained,  or  who  were  disposed  to  maintain, 
the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  in  this  country ;  and 
that,  too,  might  be  said  to  have  been  under  the  patronage  of 
the  noble  and  learned  lord.  It  was,  I  believe,  introduced  by 
the  Lord- Advocate  ;  but  still,  if  it  appeared  to  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  to  contain  anything  which  militated  against  the 
constitution  of  1688,  it  was  his  duty,  acting  in  his  official 
capacity,  to  have  pointed  it  out.  Then  came  the  57th  of 
George  III.,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  opened  the  army  and 
navy  to  the  English  Homan  Catholics.  At  that  time,  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  who  now  so  strenuously  opposed 
concession,  was  not  Attorney- General,  or  Solicitor-General, 
but  held  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  a  responsible  minister  of 
the  crown;  yet  the  army  and  the  navy,  the  customs  and 
the  excise,  were  thrown  open  to  the  Homan  Catholics, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  noble  and  learned  loid.  And,  if 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  had  continued  for  some  time 
longer  in  office,  he  doubtless  would  have  found  it  necessary 
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fully  to  accomplish  the  work  he  had  thus  auspiciously  begun, 
and  would  have  admitted  the  Roman  Catholics  into  parlia¬ 
ment.” 

It  is  not  without  feelings  of  pain  that  we  look  over  our 
notes  of  this  remarkable  speech,  and  reflect  that  it  not  only 
contradicted  the  past,  hut  most  mischievously  contradicted 
the  future.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  adduced  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst  was,  that  imperious  necessities  required  the 
identification  of  the  Irish  people  with  the  English  people, 
and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  his  memorable 
speech  was,  his  description  of  the  results  which  had  followed 
from  the  adoption  of  this  policy  towards  the  people  of  Wales. 
Alas  !  at  a  later  time,  the  exigencies  of  faction  led  him  to 
describe  the  Irish  as  “  aliens  in  language,  religion,  and 
blood,”— a  phrase,  but  for  which,  the  repeal  agitation  would 
have  been  strangled  in  its  birth,  and  rejected  at  the  moment 
that  it  was  proffered. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  dwelt  very  strongly  on  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  danger  from  the  Presbyterian  establishment  which 
had  been  expressed  when  Scotland  was  united  to  England, 
the  futility  of  which  had  long  been  established  by  undeniable 
experience,  and  he  made  the  House  merry,  by  tracing  the 
pedigree  of  those  who  opposed  the  Presbyterians  then,  down 
to  the  existing  opponents  of  Catholic  emancipation.  But 
clever  as  the  speech  indisputably  was,  ingenious  as  were 
its  arguments  and  amusing  as  were  its  illustrations,  there 
was  no  one  who  heard  it  without  feeling  that  it  was  much 
more  the  speech  of  an  advocate  making  a  case,  than  of 
a  statesman  establishing  a  solid  basis  for  legislation.  There 
were  times,  too,  in  the  delivery,  when  Lord  Lyndhurst 
actually  forgot  his  position,  and  reasoned  in  style  and 
manner,  as  if  he  and  Lord  Eldon  were  rival  advocates 
addressing  a  Nisi  Prius  jury.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
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speecli  lie  corrected  this  error,  which  indeed  he  was  the 
first  himself  to  perceive,  and  his  peroration  was  as  perfect 
in  its  statesmanship  as  it  was  in  its  eloquence. 

“  Looking  at  this  measure,”  he  said,  “both  on  a  political 
and  a  religious  principle,  I  am  sure  it  will  put  an  end  to  the 
contentions  and  animosities  which  have  prevailed,  particularly 
in  Ireland,  and  that  it  will  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Protestant  church  and  the  Protestant  religion.  If  I  were 
asked  what  is  the  security  on  which  I  rely  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Protestant  church,  I  should  say,  that  I  relied 
mainly  and  principally  on  the  purity  and  soundness  of  its 
doctrines — on  the  arguments  put  forward  hy  those  great  and 
good  men  who  have  supported  that  creed  in  former  days,  and1 
on  the  zeal,  learning,  and  exertions  of  the  present  clergy  of 
the  Protestant  church  of  these  countries.  I  have  been  from 
my  earliest  youth  taught  to  look  up  to  the  doctrines  of  my 
religion  as  pure  and  rational ;  I  have  always  been  taught  to 
believe  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  who  approaches 
with  an  impartial  and  unbiassed  judgment  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  those  doctrines,  and  who  fairly  lends  his  mind 
to  them,  not  to  acknowledge  their  truth  and  to  embrace 
them.  Everything  since  had  served  to  convince  him  still 
more  of  the  correctness  of  that  opinion ;  and  I  am  sure,  if 
the  disabilities  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics  were  once 
removed,  and  Catholics  and  Protestants  put  upon  an  equal 
footing,  that  the  Catholics,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  stronger 
tendency  to  undermine  the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant 
church,  would  most  probably  come  over  in  great  numbers  to 
the  reformed  faith.  I  will  appeal  to  the  right  reverend  bench, 
whether  there  would  not  he  much  reason  to  expect  such 
a  change,  from  the  exertions  and  the  zeal  of  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy  of  the  church.  I  know  and  respect  that 
body  of  men ;  with  many  of  them  I  am  closely  connected ; 
to  many  of  them  I  owe  obligations  which  I  shall  never  he 
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nble  to  repay  ;  and  when  I  consider  their  zeal  and  their 
ability ,  I  feel  no  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  church. 

“  I  have  trespassed  long  on  your  lordships’  attention.  The 
sentiments  which  I  have  expressed  have  been  often  repeated 
before;  and  I  have  resorted  to  nothing  but  the  old  argu¬ 
ments  and  reasonings;  for,  to  speak  the  truth,  the  subject  is 
completely  exhausted,  and  admits  of  nothing  new  to  be  said 
upon  it.  But  our  purpose  here  is  not  to  collect  novelties  for 
a  newspaper,  but  to  deliberate  upon  the  great  and  important 
interests  of  the  nation,  to  consider  questions  invoking  the 
security  of  the  throne,  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  everything 
that  is  valuable  to  man.  Our  duty  manifestly  is,  to  apply 
ourselves  to  that  important  subject  with  anxious  attention — 
to  weigh  well  the  great  interests  committed  to  their  care, 
and  to  legislate  wisely  and  beneficially  for  the  people  of  these 
countries.  I  care  not  for  the  personal  obloquy  which  mav 
be  cast  upon  me  for  my  advocacy  of  this  measure.” 

The  effect  of  this  very  able  speech  was  not  adequate  to 
what  the  speaker  intended,  and  what  his  abilities  might  have 
produced.  While  the  chancellor  was  speaking,  a  quotation 
from  one  of  Moore’s  clever  squibs  on  Eldon,  written  in 
pencil  by  some  unknown  person,  was  handed  about  below 
the  bar,  and  its  appropriateness,  as  he  proceeded,  became  so 
ludicrously  evident,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any  per¬ 
son  to  retain  his  gravity.  The  lines  were — 

“  And  e’en  when  honest,  which  he  could 

Be  now  and  then  still,  quibbling  daily, 

Ho  served  his  country  as  he  would 
A  client-thief  at  the  Old  Bailey.” 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  followed  in  the  debate,  and  began 
by  placing  in  very  unpleasant  contrast  the  speeches  of  the 
chancellor  in  1828  and  1829.  But  as  the  charge  of  incon¬ 
sistency  had  now  become  to  be  regarded  as  little  better  than 
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a  joke.  Lord  Falmouth  turned  from  the  chancellor  to  assail 
the  cabinet. 

“  My  lords/5  said  he,  “  the  Protestant  cause  has  not  been 
fairly  dealt  with.  The  energies  of  a  Protestant  government 
have  not  been  fairly  exerted.  What  says  a  learned  and  noble 
lord  (Plunkett,)  whose  mazy  path,  in  other  respects,  I  cannot 
attempt  to  trace  ?  He  says,  f  when  I  was  in  Ireland,  it  was 
not  my  business  to  order  as  to  the  law,  but  to  obey.5  What 
says  the  noble  marquis,  whose  dismissal  is  now  become  an 
unintelligible  riddle  ?  He  says,  ‘  there  was  force  enough  to 
keep  peace  in  Ireland,  and  I  too  was  ready  to  obey  my  orders.5 
Why  then,  my  lords,  must  not  the  country  say,  f  where  there 
is  a  will,  there  is  a  way.5  Has  a  fair  trial  been  made  ?  Here 
is  the  question ;  and  if  a  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given, 
let  it  be  given  in  the  face  of  this  House — in  the  face  of 
a  deceived  people. 

“  The  noble  duke  says,  the  necessary  magistrate  would  not 
act — the  demagogues  were  too  cunning  for  him;  but,  my 
lords,  can  we  admit  such  reasoning  as  this  when  the  vital 
principle  of  our  best  institutions  is  at  stake? 

“  I  repeat,  the  Protestant  strength  has  not  been  fairly 
tried.  Do  I  mean  by  blows?  No.  Do  I  mean  by  civil 
war,  which  the  noble  duke  has  described  in  terms  that,  no 
doubt,  made  the  hair  of  a  certain  baronet  stand  on  end 
again,  (alluding  to  Sir  T.  Lethbridge’s  speech  against  Sir 
F.  Burdett,  some  years  ago.)  No,  I  mean  by  a  good 
Protestant  united  government  at  home,  and  a  Protestant 
lord-lieutenant  and  secretary  in  Ireland.  Will  the  noble 
duke  say  such  a  thing  was  impossible?  Of  this,  I  say, 
he  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof;  and  nothing  can  be 
clearer,  than  that  he  has  not  tried  it. 

“  But  the  noble  duke  says,  f  I  had  a  divided  cabinet,5 
(though  he  formed  it  himself,)  ‘the  Catholic  half  would  not 
come  to  me,  so  what  was  I  to  do  ?  Why,  therefore  I  and 
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my  half  went  over  to  them;  and  here  is  a  bill  which  will 
satisfy  everybody :  ay,  even  the  conscience  of  a  bishop  !' 
My  lords,  I  look  at  it,  and  I  see  a  more  sweeping,  a  more 
dangerous  bill,  than  ever  was  dreamt  of  by  the  most  san¬ 
guine  emancipator.  It  opens  the  door  to  almost  everything; 
to  all  except  one  or  two  offices,  including  that  of  lord  chan¬ 
cellor.  Now,  my  lords,  far  be  it  from  me  to  suppose  it 
possible  that  a  lord-chancellor  could  change  his  opinions  in  a 
moment ;  but  still  I  venture  to  think,  the  country  will  hardly 
be  satisfied  with  this  as  a  security.-” 

Lord  Goderich  (since  Earl  of  Ripon)  supported  the  minis, 
terial  measure,  and  Lord  Mansfield  opposed  it,  in  speeches  of 
more  length  than  merit.  A  very  brief  but  significant  speech 
from  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  closed  the  second  night's 
debate.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  expense  which  would  arise  from  a  military  occu¬ 
pation  of  Ireland ;  and  such  an  occupation  he  showed  would 
be  absolutely  necessary,  even  if  an  insurrection  should  be 
nipped  in  the  bud.  The  late  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
manifestly  meant  more  than  he  said ;  insinuations  had  been 
thrown  out  against  the  course  of  policy  which  he  had  pursued 
in  Ireland,  and  he  could  not  fully  justify  himself  without  a 
violation  of  official  confidence.  This  left  a  very  painful 
impression  on  the  House,  and  all  parties  consented  to  an 
immediate  adjournment.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  however, 
took  care  that  this  adjournment  should  lead  to  no  delay.  It 
was  just  two  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  4th  of  April, 
and  the  House  stood  adjourned  only  till  one  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day. 

Hie  third  day's  debate  Mas  opened  by  a  long  speech  from 
Lord  Guilford  in  opposition  to  the  measure,  and  a  short 
speech  from  Lord  Lilford  in  its  favour.  Neither  threw  any 
new  light  upon  the  subject,  and  the  real  contest  began  when 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  as  a  cabinet  minister,  rose  to 
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defend  himself  and  his  colleagues.  As  he  had  at  an  im¬ 
portant  crisis  taken  the  office  of  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
to  resist  this  very  question,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  he 
had  no  easy  or  pleasant  task. 

“We  have  placed  ourselves  in  a  dilemma,  and  I  shall 
inquire  how  that  dilemma  arises.  One  cause  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  conduct  of  noble  lords  opposite  :  (a  laugh  from 
the  opposition  side.)  I  blame  no  man,  but  I  assert  that  the 
question  was  made  the  source  of  English  and  Irish  party, 
and  that  statements  were  sent  abroad,  to  work  upon  and 
inflame  the  public  mind.  The  next  party  that  I  charge  is  the 
gentlemen  and  landholders  of  Ireland,  who  for  election  pur¬ 
poses  have  sacrificed  themselves  and  their  estates,  and  have 
given  the  legislative  powers  in  that  country  into  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  another  party,  in  which  I  am 
afraid  I  must  include  myself,  that  has  been  instrumental  m 
producing  the  dilemma.  I  mean  by  that  party,  every 
member  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  government  during  the  last  ten 
years  :  (hear  !  and  a  laugh.)  To  them  we  are  mainly  indebted 
for  the  situation  in  which  we  now  are.  In  the  first  place, 
let  us  see  what  happened  by  the  appointment,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  a  gentleman,  strong  in  opinions  favourable  to 
concession,  (Mr.  Charles  Grant,)  to  be  the  leading  minister  for 
Ireland.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
of  that  time  is  responsible  for  the  beginning  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  resulted  from  the  nomination  of  that  gentleman. 
He  is  responsible,  because  it  was  impossible  for  the  country  to 
suppose  that  a  government  determined  against  concession 
would  have  named  a  gentleman  holding  these  opinions,  to 
fill  so  important  a  situation  in  the  administration  of  Ireland. 
It  was  natural  that  all  should  see  the  appointment  in  this 
light;  and  I  will  say  for  myself,  and  for  those  who  acted  with 
me,  that  we  are  bound  to  look  with  favour  upon  those  who 
were  guided  by  this  impression,  and  who  have  been  brought  by 
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our  own  conduct  into  the  dilemma.  Let  me  ask  what  was  the 
next  step  of  the  same  kind  taken  by  the  government  ?  The 
appointment  of  the  Irish  Attorney-General,  a  person  who  was 
even  stronger  in  his  opinions  than  the  secretary.  I  see  the 
noble  Lord  (Plunkett)  in  '  is  place,  and  I  hope  the  noble  lord 
will  excuse  me  for  taking  notice  of  this  fact.  I  am  happy  to  pay 
the  tribute  of  a  compliment  to  him  and  to  a  noble  marquis ; 
and,  however  we  may  differ  in  our  opinions,  I  am  prepared  to 
say,  that  the  government  of  Ireland  has  shown  itself  more 
ready  to  execute  the  laws,  than  the  lawyers  and  ministers  of 
this  country.” 

Lord  Westmoreland  in  fact  declared,  with  more  candour 
than  prudence,  that  nearly  all  the  cabinets  which  had  been 
formed  since  the  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
had  deceptively  coquetted  with  the  Catholics,  and  that  he 
had  been  himself  a  party  to  the  deception.  Lord  Sidmouth 
denied  that  any  of  the  administrations  in  which  he  had  taken 
part,  could  be  accused  of  raising  hopes  which  they  intended 
to  disappoint ;  and  Lord  Liverpool  asserted  that  his  brother 
had  always  been  sincere  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims. 

This  personal  discussion  was  terminated  by  Lord  Ten- 
terden,  who,  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
declared  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
points  of  constitutional  law  involved  in  the  question.  He 
then  delivered  a  speech  of  the  most  acute  legal  reasoning  on 
the  Acts  of  Settlement,  and  the  other  legal  measures  which 
transferred  the  throne  from  the  Stuarts  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  House  of  Hanover.  Towards  the  conclusion 
he  took  a  more  general  and  less  legal  view  of  the  subject, 
insisting  that  emancipation  was  not  a  measure  calculated 
to  restore  tranquillity  to  Ireland. 

Lord  Tenterden,  who  was  heard  with  some  impatience, 
was  followed  by  Earl  Grey,  whose  opinions  were  indeed  well 
known,  but  whose  expression  of  them  was  ardently  expected. 
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He  had  toiled  long  and  suffered  much  m  a  cause  of  which 
others  were  about  to  reap  the  triumph,  and  it  was  natural  to 
feel  something  more  than  curiosity  respecting  his  feelings 
and  his  conduct.  Earl  Grey  was  one  of  those  orators  on 
whom  years  produce  little  effect  in  the  way  of  change.  The 
consistency  of  his  political  career,  seemed  in  some  way  iden¬ 
tified  with  his  physical  existence.  The  same  steady  voice, 
the  same  statue-like  position,  the  same  natural  and  unstudied 
gesture,  the  same  commanding  glance  of  eye,  and  the 
same  disdain  of  party-artifice,  which  had  marked  his  first 
appearance  in  public  life,  continued  to  characterize  him  to 
the  very  close  of  his  long,  patriotic,  and  useful  career. 
These  honourable  characteristics  were  signally  manifested  m 
the  debate  which  we  record;  so  signally,  that  some  who  had 
been  his  most  violent  adversaries  in  1807,  could  not  avoid 
whispering  their  regrets  for  having  opposed  such  a  man. 

“  For  my  part,  my  lords,”  said  Lord  Grey,  “  I  would  trust 
the  oath  of  a  Roman  Catholic  as  much  as  I  would  that  of  any 
other  man.  The  doctrine,  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  oath  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  decidedly  repudiated  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool ;  a  nobleman  whom  I  can  never 
mention  but  with  respect  and  esteem,  although  I  was  opposed 
to  him  during  the  whole  of  my  political  life.  That  noble 
lord,  as  your  lordships  well  know,  was  a  decided  opponent  of 
the  Catholic  claims ;  but  his  opposition  was  not  founded  on 
the  ground  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  oath  of 
a  Catholic.  He  imputed  to  that  body  no  such  wicked,  no 
such  sinful  principles.  That  noble  lord  thought,  and  freely 
acknowledged,  that  no  men  in  society  feel  more  strongly,  or 
act  more  conscientiously,  according  to  the  obligations  of  moral 
duty.  He  never  imputed  to  them  any  other  than  the  highest 
sense  of  honour,  and  the  strictest  regard  to  the  sacred  obli¬ 
gations  of  an  oath.  It  was  because  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
subject  to  a  foreign  spiritual  supremacy,  and  because  they 
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could  not,  on  this  account,  give  to  the  king  a  perfect  alle¬ 
giance — and  not  because  he  believed  that  oaths  were  not 
binding  on  them — that  he  opposed  the  abrogation  of  these 
laws.  But  their  regard  to  the  obbgations  of  an  oath  is 
not  acknowledged  by  Lord  Liverpool  alone ;  great  as  is  his 
authority,  we  have  a  still  greater — it  is  acknowledged  by  the 
legislature  itself.  I  would  ask  of  those  noble  lords  who  sup¬ 
pose  that  Roman  Catholics  are  not  to  be  trusted  on  their 
oath,  what  are  the  means  which  have  been  taken  to  exclude 
them  from  seats  in  this  and  the  other  house  of  parliament  ? 
what  are  they,  I  demand,  but  tbe  imposition  of  an  oath  ?  An 
oath  which  militates  against  their  religious  feeling,  is  all 
that  excludes  them  from  the  legislature ;  that  oath  they 
cannot  conscientiously  take,  and  the  doors  of  parliament  are 
in  consequence  shut  against  them.  Do  they  attempt  in  any 
way  to  evade  that  oath  ?  Have  they  resorted  to  the  so-much- 
talked-of  dispensing  power,  to  avoid  the  obligation  of  that 
oath  ?  My  lords,  I  really  wonder  that,  with  this  fact  staring 
him  in  the  face,  the  noble  lord  could  be  induced  to  repeat 
this  injurious  and  unfounded  assertion. 

“  But  let  us  look  back  a  little  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth.  I  must  repeat,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  oath  of 
supremacy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  intended  as  an  absolute 
exclusion  of  tbe  Roman  Catholics.  If  it  had,  it  would  have 
been  enforced ;  and  it  is  a  known  fact,  as  has  been  stated  by 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  that  the  Catholics,  during  that 
reign,  and  till  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  of  Charles  the 
Second,  both  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  held  offices 
under  the  crown.  The  oath  was,  in  truth,  intended  as  a  test 
of  loyalty,  and  not  of  religion ;  and  it  was  not  till  afterwards, 
that,  on  account  of  religious  scruples,  the  Roman  Catholic 
refused  to  take  it.  But,  says  the  noble  lord,  it  was  by  an 
evasion,  by  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  elude  its  obligations.  See,  my  lords,  to  what 
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extravagances  the  supposition  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  must  lead  us.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  that,  at  the  time  referred  to,  the  Queen  of  England 
was  threatened  by  the  most  powerful  confederacy  that  ever 
assailed  any  monarch ;  yet  in  that  fearful  conjuncture,  she 
resorted  to  the  aid  of  her  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  She 
wisely  rejected  those  measures  of  severity  which  she  was 
advised  to  adopt  against  them ;  she  trusted  to  their  honour, 
their  loyalty,  and  their  courage,  and  she  reaped  the  proud 
reward  of  her  well-placed  confidence.  But  how  was  she 
enabled  to  command  their  services  ?  how  those  of  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  whose  image  now  adorns  the  tapestry 
of  this  house,  and  upon  the  admission  of  the  head  of  whose 
family  to  his  hereditary  seat  amongst  us,  we  are  now  delibe¬ 
rating  ?  He  commanded  the  fleet  by  which  the  Spanish 
armada  was  destroyed,  and  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his 
country  preserved  against  the  dangers  which  threatened  them. 
How,  in  defiance  of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  could  he  command 
the  fleet  which  achieved  that  glorious  victory  ?  By  the  secret 
connivance,  no  doubt,  and  by  the  dispensing  power,  of  the 
pope.  The  spiritual  thunders  of  the  Yatican,  it  is  true, 
had  been  directed  against  his  sovereign — a  sentence  of  excom¬ 
munication  had  been  fulminated  against  her,  and  all  who 
served  her,  her  subjects  had  been  absolved  from  their 
allegiance — the  whole  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome  was 
anxiously  directed  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  papal  power 
in  this  kingdom ; — yet  a  secret  permission,  we  must  suppose, 
had  been  granted  to  my  Lord  Howard  and  his  associates,  to 
resist  the  mandate  of  the  see  of  Rome — to  act  in  defiance  of 
its  spiritual  power — to  oppose  its  most  favourite  projects — to 
serve  in  the  fleets  and  armies  of  an  excommunicated  heretic 
— and,  finally,  to  vanquish  and  disperse  that  mighty  armada, 
which  had  sailed  under  a  banner  blessed  and  consecrated  by 
the  pope  himself,  for  the  holy  purpose  of  destroying  our 
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liberty  and  our  religion.  All  this  we  must  believe,  before 
we  can  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord,  of  the  devices 
resorted  to,  to  evade  the  obligations  of  the  oath  of  supre¬ 
macy,  and  to  procure  for  the  Catholics  at  that  time,  a  dispen¬ 
sation  to  serve  against  the  very  power  by  which  that  dispen¬ 
sation  was  given/’’ 

The  passage  in  which  Earl  Grey  referred  to  the  proved 
loyalty  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  armada,  produced  a  thrilling  effect, 
because  the  portrait  of  that  hero  was  introduced  into  the 
tapestry  commemorative  of  that  event,  which  adorned  the 
old  House  of  Lords ;  and  Earl  Grey  pointed  to  it  as  he  spoke, 
with  a  look  more  expressive  than  the  most  eloquent  words. 
His  attitude,  gesture,  position,  and  the  effect  which  he  pro¬ 
duced,  would  have  been  a  study  for  a  painter;  and  we  may 
venture  to  say,  that  having  witnessed  the  scene,  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  treasured  recollections  of  life. 

But  even  this  brilliant  passage  was  not  so  worthy  of 
remembrance  as  the  Earl’s  reference  to  the  means  taken  to 
drive  him  from  office  on  the  “  No-popery  cry,"  and  this  cry 
raised  on  a  question  which  its  authors  afterwards  carried  with 
rather  less  ceremony  than  would  be  accorded  to  an  ordinary 
turnpike  bill. 

“  In  the  year  1807,"  said  he,  “  when  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  one  of  his  Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  I 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  for  a  partial  relief 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  extending  to  them  the  right  of 
serving  in  the  various  ranks  of  the  army  and  navy,  with 
certain  exceptions.  I  ask  my  noble  and  learned  friend, — 
does  he  recollect  the  agitation  into  which  the  country 
was  thrown  at  that  period  ?  does  he  recollect  the 
means  which  were  adopted  to  defeat  that  measure?  does 
he  recollect  the  arts  that  were  used,  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  England?  Were  we  not  told,  that  the  throne 
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and  altar  were  in  danger,  and  that  it  was  but  the  beginning 
of  a  revolution,  of  which  no  man  could  foresee  the  termination  ? 
Were  we  not  told  that,  if  once  the  power  of  the  sword  were 
given  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  everything  else  would  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  the  power  which  they  should 
so  acquire  would  be  exercised  to  the  destruction  of  our 
liberty  and  religion  ?  Then,  as  now,  it  was  said,  that  the 
king  could  not  pass  such  a  law  without  violating  his  coro¬ 
nation  oath ;  the  same  opinions  were  then  urged,  the  same 
assertions  were  then  made,  the  same  practices  were  then 
resorted  to,  to  excite  alarm  throughout  the  country.  They 
were  successful — the  administration  withdrew  the  bill.  A 
pledge  was  required  of  them,  never  again  to  propose  a  similar 
measure — this  pledge  they  refused,  as  inconsistent  with  their 
duty  as  servants  of  the  crown,  and  contrary  to  the  oath  which 
they  had  taken  to  advise  the  king  to  the  best  of  their  judg¬ 
ment,  as  privy  councillors.  Their  removal  followed ;  another 
administration — how  composed,  I  will  not  say — was  formed, 
and  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  was  the  express 
condition  of  their  accession  to  power.  Having  served  its 
purpose,  the  alarm  which  had  been  excited  was  suffered  to 
subside;  and  in  1817,  by  those  very  ministers  who  had 
successfully  opposed,  by  means  such  as  I  have  stated,  the 
measure  which  had  been  introduced  by  me  into  the  other 
house  of  parliament,  a  hill  was  brought  in,  and  passed  into 
a  law,  going  much  further  than  mine,  and  opening  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  all  the  ranks  both  in  the  army  and  navy, 
without  any  exception.  So  that,  at  the  present  day,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  measure  carried  by  those  ministers,  it  is 
possible  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  be  commander-in-chief,  and 
this  took  place  quietly,  without  a  single  observation  being 
made  on  it ;  though,  but  a  few  years  before,  a  proposition  for 
a  less  comprehensive  measure  occasioned  an  alarm  to  be 
sounded  throughout  the  country,  and  created  an  agitation 
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which  could  only  he  allayed  by  a  change  of  administration. 
I  leave  the  proceedings  of  those  times  to  the  judgment  of 
your  lordships,  of  the  public,  and  of  posterity.  I  could  not 
help  thus  briefly  describing  them,  to  show,  first,  the  injustice 
that  I,  and  those  with  whom  I  acted,  then  suffered ;  secondly, 
how  little  weight  is  due  to  confident  assertions,  when  made 
under  the  influence  of  a  strong  party-feeling ;  and  lastly,  to 
prove — from  the  example  of  a  time,  which  my  noble  and 
learned  friend,  who  then  had  so  great  a  share  in  the  councils 
of  his  sovereign,  will  not  describe  as  a  time  when  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  constitution  were  least  understood,  or  least  care¬ 
fully  acted  on — that  the  legislature  has  the  power  to  alter  the 
laws  imposing  these  oaths,  and  that  it  has  exercised  that 
power,  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  a  just  sense  of  its  duty 
to  the  public.” 

With  pardonable  gratification,  or  rather  with  laudable 
sincerity.  Lord  Grey  shadowed  forth  the  abandonment  of  the 
Percival  policy  which  had  been  adopted  when  he  was  removed 
from  office,  and  laid  aside,  bit  by  bit,  without  any  profit  to 
those  who  conceded,  and  without  any  gratitude  from  those 
who  received.  To  the  older  members  of  the  House  this  was 
a  triumphant  vindication  ;  to  the  younger,  a  solemn  warning. 
It  was  an  impressive  lesson  in  statesmanship,  given  by  one 
who  then  believed  that  he  had  done  with  public  life,  and  did 
not  anticipate  that  he  should  in  person  achieve  for  his  prin¬ 
ciples  a  still  more  signal  triumph.  His  allusion  to  Ireland 
was  singularly  noble  and  effective,  we  shall  therefore  quote  it 
at  length. 

“  I  shall  not,  my  lords,”  he  said,  “  trespass  much  longer  on 
your  lordships’  attention.  I  must,  however,  revert  to  the 
complaint  that  the  laws  have  never  been  carried  into  execution 
in  Ireland  against  the  Roman  Catholic  agitators,  and  that  the 
power  of  government  has  never  been  sufficiently  employed  to 
put  down  the  evil  spirit  in  that  country.  The  noble  duke 
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has,  however,  very  justly  observed  to  your  lordships,  that  it 
was  not  very  easy  to  direct  the  power  of  the  state  against 
parties  who  kept  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  presented 
no  tangible  object  for  the  application  of  that  power.  Those 
who  opposed  this  measure  have  hinted  at  a  possible  case, 
which  they  seem  to  contemplate  with  no  dislike,  in  which 
severity  might  at  last  produce  resistance,  and  the  Irish 
people,  provoked  beyond  endurance,  and  rushing  mto  insur¬ 
rection,  might  afford  a  favourable  opportunity  to  subdue 
them  effectually,  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  our  military 
power.  They  have  urged  it  almost  as  a  reproach  against  the 
noble  duke,  and  as  an  instance  of  pusillanimity  and  weakness, 
that  he  has  not  had  recourse  to  measures  dictated  by  so  cruel 
a  policy.  But  the  noble  duke  has,  himself,  well  and  ably 
repelled  this  reproach,  and  I  will  not  mar  the  force  of  the 
impression  he  has  made  upon  your  lordships’  minds,  by  repeat¬ 
ing  the  passage  in  his  speech  on  opening  this  debate,  in  which 
he  described  the  horrors  that  would  be  the  consequence  of 
this  dreadful  alternative  of  a  civil  war,  and  the  sacrifices  he 
would  make  to  avert  it  from  his  country.  From  him,  of  all  men 
living,  such  a  declaration  came  most  gracefully  ;  from  him,  of 
all  men,  with  the  greatest  effect  ;  and  I  do  say,  that  the  for¬ 
bearance  which  was  attempted  to  be  used  as  a  reproach,  I 
claim  as  a  proof  of  his  magnanimity,  and  of  his  humanity 
and  wisdom,  the  best  and  surest  foundations  of  true  courage. 
For  that  with  which  he  is  taunted,  I  applaud  him,— for  that 
which  has  been  imputed  to  him  as  weakness,  I  (more,  if 
possible,  than  before,)  admire  and  revere  him.  The  attempt 
to  detract  from  his  character  serves,  in  my  mind,  to  adorn 
and  to  exalt  it— that  he,  a  soldier,  red  with  the  blood  of  a 
hundred  battles,  shrinks  with  fear,  which  he  never  felt  before 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  from  the  hare  idea  of  a  civil  war 

_ from  the  misery,  the  carnage,  the  desolation  which  must 

follow  from  all  the  horrors  which  he  has  so  forcibly  described-— 
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that  lie  recoils  from  tlie  necessity  whilst  any  chance  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  remains,  of  shedding,  in  the  ruin  of  a  domestic  con¬ 
test,  more  of  that  blood  which  has  been  so  profusely  offered, 
to  place  on  his  head  a  crown  of  immortal  glory,  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  his  country  honour,  and  security,  and  peace — that 
he  thus  feels  and  acts,  entitles  him,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
highest  praise,  both  for  Christian  charity  and  political 
wisdom. 

“  But,  let  me  ask,  if  you  resorted  to  the  cruel  expedient 
which  might  produce  such  a  result,  and  were  successful, 
would  that  success  be  complete  and  effectual  for  your  pur¬ 
pose?  Let  the  events  in  Ireland,  since  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
answer  the  question.  Has  the  ocean  of  blood  that  was  then 
spilt  quenched  the  fires  of  discontent?  Have  the  sufferings, 
the  tortures,  the  imprisonments,  and  the  executions,  which 
then  made  the  whole  country  a  scene  of  horror,  revived  the 
feelings  of  affection  in  the  people?  Have  not  the  ashes  of 
ruined  towns  and  desolated  villages  served  only  to  cover  the 
slumbering  embers  of  resentment,  ready  to  hurst  out  at  any 
moment  that  might  invite  to  a  renewal  of  the  attempts  which 
a  galhng  sense  of  oppression  then  produced?  Insurrection 
might  be  quelled  by  your  military  power — rebellion  might 
he  put  down — I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  so — but  your 
work  would  not  be  done — there  would  still  remain,  as  after 
the  rebellion  of  1798,  the  seeds  of  the  same  dangers,  always 
threatening  —  always  preventing  the  progress  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  keeping  Ireland  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  is ; 
and  which  is  become  so  intolerable,  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
endured.  Open  resistance  you  would,  for  the  moment,  over¬ 
come  j  but  there  would  still  remain — 

‘  The  unconquerable  will 
And  study  of  revenue,  immortal  hate, 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 

And  what  is  else,  not  to  be  overcome.’ 
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This  would  be  the  certain  result  of  the  policy  which  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  have  been  urged  to  pursue  towards 
Ireland.  They  have  happily  adopted  a  different  course; 
and  their  just,  humane,  and  charitable  views,  which  form 
the  highest  policy,  will,  I  trust,  this  night,  receive  the 
support  and  sanction  of  a  decided  majority  in  this  House. 
By  recommending  this  measure  to  their  sovereign,  and  to 
parliament,  they  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  and 
glorious  work,  and  have  entitled  themselves  to  my  support 
and  confidence,  which  I  have  given  them  cordially  on  this 
occasion,  and  which  I  shall  feel  henceforth  disposed  to 
extend  to  them  on  all  others,  as  far  as  my  sense  of  the  duty 
I  owe  the  public  will  permit.  I  could  not  do  otherwise, 
indeed,  consistently  with  the  principles  on  which  I  have 
always  acted,  which  I  learnt  from  Mr.  Eox,  and  which  I  have 
maintained  in  this  House  by  the  side  of  Lord  Grenville. 
The  former,  from  the  first  moment  of  my  public  life,  com¬ 
manded  my  admiration  and  my  love,  and  the  event  of  this 
night  affords  a  new  proof  of  his  political  foresight,  sagacity, 
and  wisdom.” 

It  was  not  until  the  very  conclusion  of  his  speech,  that 
Earl  Grey  referred  to  his  own  sacrifices,  for  the  cause  of 
which  he  was  about  to  witness  the  success.  He  spoke  of 
them  with  a  sad  and  melancholy  tone,  which  subsequent 
events  have  too  well  justified,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
a  firmness  which  intimated  that  even  greater  sacrifices  would 
be  made  before  principle  would  be  compromised.  Few  who 
heard  him  could  have  anticipated  that  a  leader  of  those  for 
whom  he  had  toiled,  struggled,  and  suffered,  would  have 
assailed  with  ribald  tongue  the  declining  years  of  the  vener¬ 
able  patriot ;  few  could  have  anticipated  that  Ireland  would 
prove  as  ungrateful  to  Grey,  as  it  had  previously  proved  to 
Grattan.  But  Grattan  has  left  his  bones  in  another  country, 
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and  England  has  given  him  the  honours  which  Ireland 
refused. 

But  we  are  led  too  far  away  from  our  immediate  subject; 
we  shall  therefore  turn  back,  and  simply  quote  Earl  Grey’s 
pathetic  peroration — 

“  I  have  been  excluded  from  the  councils  of  my  sovereign. 
I  have  had  excited  against  me  the  prejudices  of  the  people ! 
nay,  even  on  this  night,  I  have  not  escaped  the  charge  of 
faction ;  but  on  this  night  I  look  with  confidence  to  a  full 
acknowledgment,  from  a  great  majority  of  this  House,  that 
the  opinions  which  brought  on  me  these  penalties,  were  not 
contrary  to  the  true  interests  of  my  country.  This,  my  lords, 
is,  I  say,  to  me  a  cause  of  unqualified  satisfaction,  and  of 
some  personal  triumph.  But,  in  saying  this,  do  not  let  it 
be  thought,  that  I  mean  to  advance  my  own  claims  to  the 
credit  of  this  measure,  in  derogation  of  those  of  the  noble 
duke  and  of  his  colleagues.  The  whole  merit  is  now  their’s, 
and  I  make  the  acknowledgment  without  grudging.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  regret  the  time  that  has  been  lost,  and  that 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  case  were  not  sooner  felt  and 
acted  upon.  If  it  had  been  so,  the  work  which  we  are  now 
beginning,  and  which  has  been  well  described  by  a  noble 
marquis  (Anglesey,)  as  the  re-establishment  and  rege¬ 
neration  of  Ireland — the  work  of  peace,  and  conciliation, 
and  safety,  might  now  have  been  far  advanced  to  its  full 
accomplishment  and  completion.  But  great  difficulties  were 
to  be  surmounted — fears  to  be  allayed — old  and  deep-rooted 
prejudices  to  be  overcome  —  and  that  even  now,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  the  king’s  ministers  have  not  been  able  to 
remove  the  obstacles  that  were  opposed  to  them,  is  a  merit 
for  which  they  shall  always  have  the  fullest  acknowledgment 
from  me.  To  the  noble  duke  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty’s 
councils,  the  praise  of  firmness  and  of  wisdom  in  following 
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out  the  course  prescribed  to  him  by  a  just,  humane,  liberal, 
and  enlightened  policy,  is  more  particularly  due ;  and  when 
the  heats  of  this  contest  shall  have  passed  away,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  people,  whose  interests  he  has  so  ably  served, 
will  acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude  not  inferior  to  that 
which  they  already  owe  him  for  his  more  splendid,  perhaps, 
and  more  dazzling,  but  not  more  useful  or  more  glorious, 
services  in  another  field.'" 

Lord  Redesdale  rose  to  reply  to  Earl  Grey,  and  stood  out 
for  seven  or  eight  minutes  against  the  usual  cries  by  which 
the  voice  of  an  unwelcome  speaker  is  drowned.  He  at 
length  gave  way,  and  Lord  Eldon  presented  himself  amid 
cheers  to  the  House.  Resolute  in  opposition  to  the  measure 
as  the  ex-chancellor  was,  stimulated  as  his  feelings  had  been 
by  the  not  very  delicate  taunts  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  it  was 
still  obvious  that  Lord  Eldon  was  a  little  daunted,  and  that 
Earl  Grey’s  speech  had  not  left  him  quite  unscathed.  Hence, 
the  beginning  of  his  speech  was  tame  and  ineffective,  and 
it  was  not  until  he  began  to  reply  to  the  taunts  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor  on  the  woolsack,  that  he  displayed  any  of  his  former 
animation.  But  when  once  Lord  Eldon  warmed  w  ith  his 
subject,  all  the  infirmities  of  age  seemed  to  disappear,  and 
there  were  times  when  he  appeared  to  have  recovered  all 
the  vigour  of  his  mature  manhood.  We  quote  one  of  those 
bright  flashes  which  produced  a  striking  effect  on  the 
House : — 

“1  beg  it  to  he  observed,"  (said  the  great  ex-chancellor,) 
“  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  make  any  observation  which 
may  not  be  received  with  perfect  satisfaction  hy  everybody 
who  hears  me ;  but  having  had  some  experience  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  situation,  I  think  myself  entitled  to  state  my 
opinions  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  especially  when  it  is 
necessary  to  my  own  defence.  I  heard  a  proposition  stated 
last  night  in  the  House,  hy  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on 
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the  woolsack,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  duty,  in  any  person  who  is 
a  member  of  a  divided  cabinet,  to  withdraw  from  it.  If  this 
be  a  proper  sense  of  duty,  then  I  have  erred,  and  erred 
greatly ;  for  I  thought  I  had  covered  myself  with  authority 
enough  by  the  examples  of  those  around  me.  I  certainly 
did  not  feel  it  my  duty  to  retire  from  the  cabinet  because  it 
was  divided  on  this  question,  unless  I  saw  an  opportunity  of 
forming  an  undivided  cabinet  in  support  of  the  Protestant 
cause;  and  I  think  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  wool¬ 
sack,  if  he  meant  to  state  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  minister 
not  to  remain  in  a  divided  cabinet,  would  have  reflected  on 
the  good  luck  that  attended  him,  when  he  went  with  the 
cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  up  to  a  certain  period, 
and  before  that  with  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Goderich,  and 
before  that  with  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Canning,  (cheers  and 
laughter.)  That  noble  and  learned  lord  has  stated  to  your 
lordships,  that  I  have  said,  I  should  not  address  him  any 
more  as  my  noble  friend ;  but  he  did  not  add,  that  I  said  so 
because  I  charged  him  with  making  insinuations,  and  with 
a  designed  mystification  of  the  merits  of  the  Union  with 
Scotland ;  which  the  noble  and  learned  lord  did  in  a  manner 
of  expression,  which  I  feel  to  be  extremely  disrespectful. 
If  the  noble  and  learned  lord  will  make  up  the  difference 
between  his  present  language  on  this  question,  and  the  high 
words  he  used  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  will  find  me  as 
ready  to  forget  all  that  has  passed.  I  mean,  when  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  offered,  in  a  few  words,  to  make  up  a  dispute  that  had 
taken  place  in  another  house,  and,  when  that  negociation 
failed,  completed  another  by  putting  a  certain  treaty  under 
the  great  seal,  (cheers  and  laughter.) 

“  I  feel  while  making  these  remarks,  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
indecorum  in  a  dispute  of  this  nature  between  a  chancellor 
and  an  ex-chancellor,  and  that  it  will  be  better  to  settle  it 
without  further  controversy,  (hear,  hear.)  But  I  must 
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remark  on  what  the  noble  and  learned  lord  said,  when  he  got 
up  last  night  to  prove  his  own  consistency.  How  did  he 
endeavour  to  make  it  out  ?  By  a  laboured  attempt  to  prove 
my  inconsistency.  He  took  facts  to  show  my  inconsistency, 
as  a  proof  of  his  own  consistency,  and  he  only  proved  that 
I  was  the  consistent  party,  when  the  facts  shall  be  properly 
examined  on  this  question.  I  have  read  the  speech  of  the 
attorney -general,  I  do  not  mean  the  speech  of  the  late 
attorney  -  general,  who,  I  must  say,  is  one  of  the  most 
honest,  most  learned,  and,  what  is  far  better,  the  most 
independent  man  in  the  profession,  but  of  the  attorney- 
general  who  preceded  him.  I  have  also  read  the  speech 
made  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  so 
lately  as  in  June  last.  Now,  I  ask  him  whether  he  will 
not  be  reproached  for  his  inconsistency,  unless  he  can 
account  for  any  difference  of  his  conduct  yesterday  and  in 
June  last,  and  also  when  he  spoke  as  attorney- general  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  year  before  ?  If  I  say,  that  the 
constitution  was  completed  when  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  were  passed,  that  very  doctrine  I  learned  from  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  in  those  speeches;  and  if  I  think 
there  can  be  no  security  in  concession,  the  able  and  satis¬ 
factory  reasons  I  can  urge  are  derived  from  those  speeches 
of  the  noble  and  learned  lord.  I  am  now  approaching  that 
period  of  life  to  which  no  man  can  look  forward  without 
some  feeling  of  grief  and  sorrow ;  fourscore  years  will  soon 
be  completed  by  me,  and  at  that  stage  of  human  existence 
there  is  indisputable  authority  for  expecting  nought  but 
sickness  and  sorrow,  but  this  I  will  say,  that  I  trust,  such 
at  least  has  been  my  conduct,  that  I  may  listen  without  self- 
reproach  to  all  that  can  be  said  affecting  my  character. 
I  cannot,  however,  bring  myself  to  that  degree  of  apathy 
which  would  enable  me  to  hear  my  accusers  without  pain. 
The  imputations  thrown  out  against  me  I  will  not  repeat ; 
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I  will  not  expose  myself  to  tlie  agony  I  should  feel  where 
I  to  repeat  them.  I  am  confident  that  I  do  not  deserve 
them,  and,  speaking  in  the  presence  of  peers  and  men  of 
honour,  they  will  give  me  credit  for  not  deserving  them.” 

The  conclusion  of  the  speech  was  in  a  despairing  tone,  and 

it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  last  paragraph  : _ 

With  reference  to  the  petitions  in  favour  of  the  hill,  and 
the  respect  they  are  entitled  to,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  acqui¬ 
esce  in  that  respect,  if  I  believed  that  they  were  got  up  fairly. 
Notwithstanding  the  numbers  that  have  been  presented 
against  it,  1  have  to  lament  the  apathy  which  has  displayed 
itself  among  the  people.  I  have  to  regret  the  apathy  of  the 
clergy,  too,  on  this  occasion ;  because,  had  it  not  been  for 
both,  there  would  have  been  a  stronger  display  of  public 
feeling  against  the  measure.  My  lords,  with  respect  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  his  assurances,  at  the  period  of  the 
Union  with  Ireland,  whatever  I  have  been  able  to  collect  of 
that  great  man’s  opinion  is,  that  he  said  he  never  would  give 
his  consent  to  any  such  concession,  without  a  full  and  suffi¬ 
cient  security.  What  the  nature  of  that  security  was,  I  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining;  but  this  I  know,  that 
that  great  man  did  say  that  if  he  believed  the  people  of 
England  would  be  agitated,  or  rendered  uneasy  by  its  intro¬ 
duction,  he  would  never  introduce  or  press  it  on  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  parliament.” 

At  the  close  of  Lord  Eldon’s  speech,  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  the  discussion  was  at  an  end,  and  the  struggle 
over.  W  hen  he  had  confessed  and  lamented  the  apathy  of 
the  people  and  the  clergy  on  the  subject,  everybody  knew 
that  the  contest  was  over.  Perhaps  the  highest  compliment 
ever  paid  to  Plunkett’s  eloquence  was  the  intense  anxiety, 
in  spite  of  this  feeling,  to  hear  him  speak.  He  had  been  the 
associate  of  all  the  great  men  who  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  had,  with  unrivalled  eloquence,  pleaded,  but  pleaded  in 
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vain ;  to  him  the  management  of  the  question  had  been  con¬ 
fided  by  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland  after  the 
death  of  Grattan,  and  his  speeches  had  done  more  to  win  over 
the  people  of  England  to  the  cause,  even  than  those  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor;  and  he  was  known  to  be  as  fondly 
attached  to  the  established  church  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  cause 
of  Catholic  Emancipation.  Furthermore,  he  had  been  chal¬ 
lenged  to  answer  the  constitutional  objections  to  the  measure 
more  than  once  during  the  session  by  Lord  Eldon  himself, 
and  thus,  though  all  interest  in  the  subject  was  at  an  end, 
there  were  circumstances  connected  with  the  speaker,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  his  unrivalled  oratorical  powers,  which  commanded 
breathless  attention. 

The  calls  for  Plunkett  were  loud  and  unanimous  when 
Lord  Eldon  sat  down,  but  Lord  Plunkett  did  not  comply 
with  them,  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  spoke  at  first  with  hesi¬ 
tation,  which  soon  however  disappeared.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  passage  in  his  speech  was,  his  description  of  the  probable 
effects  of  the  measure  on  the  established  church  in  Ireland. 

“  My  lords,  I  own  it  does  affect  me  with  astonishment 
unspeakable,  that  acute  and  reasoning  minds  can  be  so  sensi¬ 
tive  to  those  possibilities  of  theoretical,  and  distant,  and  con¬ 
sequential  dangers,  and  that  they  can  rest  at  ease  under,  and 
pray  for  a  continuance  of,  the  immediate,  and  direct,  and  prac¬ 
tical  dangers  in  which  they  are  at  this  moment  placed.  In 
what  does  the  real  danger  consist  ?  In  this,  my  lords,  that 
the  Protestant  hierarchy  in  Ireland  rests  on  a  very  narrow 
basis,  on  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  of  the  population  of 
the  country.  Where  is  our  safety  to  be  found?  In  the 
interest  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  feel  m  the  state, 
and  in  its  laws.  Millions  of  people  desire  admission  to  the 
privileges  of  citizens,  from  which  the  argument  I  have  now 
to  deal  with  admits  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded  on  mere 
political  grounds.  They  do  not  seek  to  meddle  with  any  of 
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the  rights  or  possessions  of  the  church,  and  they  offer  to  bind 
themselves  by  solemn  oaths,  not  to  use  their  privileges  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  so  directly  or  indirectly.  No;  the  heads  of 
the  church  say,  those  privileges  which  you  seek  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  existence  of  the  church.  You  have  not  done 
anything  hostile  to  us ;  you  offer  to  swear  that  you  will  not 
do  anything  hostile  to  us  ;  we  know  you  to  be  very  worthy 
and  honest  people,  but  on  certain  maxims  which  we  have  laid 
down,  we  will  not  believe  either  your  oaths  or  your  actions ; 
and  we  frankly  tell  you,  that  as  long  as  our  establishment 
continues,  you  never  shall  obtain  your  political  privileges. 
Are  these,  my  lords,  safeguards  for  the  church  ?  Where 
millions  of  our  fellow  -  subjects  are  indissolubly  united  in 
pursuit  of  rights  as  sacred  as  any  institutions  in  the  state, 
when  the  throne  and  the  great  body  of  the  wealth  and 
intelligence  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  are  not  opposed 
to  them,  is  it  for  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  to  say — 
we  put  ourselves  in  the  breach,  the  only  obstruction  to  your 
march,  and  you  never  shall  obtain  your  object  until  you  put 
down  our  establishment.  My  lords,  this  is  a  fearful  alter¬ 
native  to  hold  out  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  is  it  very 
wise  on  the  part  of  the  church,  to  tell  the  Protestant  pro¬ 
prietors  there  can  be  no  tranquillity  for  your  country,  you 
shall  not  be  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  civil  war  : 
British  capital  shall  not  flow  into  your  country,  to  raise  the 
value  of  your  estates,  and  to  give  employment  to  your 
people,  so  long  as  the  Protestant  establishment  exists? 

“  My  lords,  I  do  address  myself  most  earnestly  to  the  right 
reverend  bench,  most  particularly,  my  lords,  to  the  right 
reverend  prelate  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  Ireland, 
whose  opinions  I  know,  and  lament,  are  so  different  from 
mine  on  this  great  question,  but  whom  I  cannot  address 
without  the  expressions  of  respect  and  esteem  to  which  his 
unpretending  good  sense,  and  mild,  and  dignified,  and  con- 
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dilatory  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  so  justly 
entitle  him.  My  lords,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  remains  unchanged,  and  that  they  hold 
opinions  of  exclusive  salvation,  which  disable  them  from 
living  in  charity  with  others.  My  lords,  harsh  and  exclu¬ 
sive  doctrines  may  be  found  in  almost  all  creeds,  and 
amongst  angry  theologians,  but  such,  my  lords,  are  not  the 
doctrines  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects ;  nor  can 
anything  be  more  unlike  to  another,  than  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  present  day  to  the  papists  of  the  days  of 
Queen  Mary.  My  lords,  no  person  of  any  church  can  be 
so  wicked  or  senseless  as  to  hold  or  to  act  upon  the  opinion, 
that  his  fellow-creature  is  doomed  to  eternal  punishment  by 
a  merciful  God,  because  he  differs  from  himself  in  speculative 
opinions.  The  materials  of  truth  and  nature  extinguish 

such  monstrous  folly  and  impiety. 

“My  lords,  I  will  not  at  this  hour  dwell  on  the  most 
extraordinary  arguments  that  have  been  founded  on  the 
most  extravagant  superstitions — that  the  whole  parliament 
may  be  papists— that  all  the  king’s  ministers  may  be  papists 

, _ and  then  what  is  to  become  of  the  Protestant  religion  and 

constitution  ?  I  cannot  well  imagine  how  these  things  can 
happen  unless  all  the  people  should  become  papists,  and  then 
indeed  it  must  be  owned  the  Protestant  establishment  would 
be  in  some  danger,  and  from  which  it  would  not  find  protec¬ 
tion  in  any  act  of  parliament.  So  it  is  said,  what  if  we  have 
an  hypocritical  king,  an  hypocritical  minister,  or  cabinet  of 
ministers?  My  lords,  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  such 
fancies.  I  know  of  no  law  which  can  control  hypocrisy— 
our  present  laws  do  not  profess  to  do  so,  nor  can  the  measure 
now  proposed  expose  us  to  any  additional  danger  m  that 

respect.” 

When  Plunkett  concluded,  Lord  Parnham  attempted,  m 
a  perfect  storm  of  uproar,  to  address  the  House.  He  gained 
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a  moment's  attention,  spoke  one  good  sentence,  then  lost 
himself  in  a  fanatical  rhapsody,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  down. 
It  was  now  past  twelve,  and  Sunday  had  begun ;  on  all  sides 
it  was  agreed  that  the  debate  should  be  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made  a  very  brief  reply,  refer¬ 
ring  chiefly  to  the  charge  of  secrecy  which  had  been  urged 
against  him  by  Lord  Eldon.  He  said,  “  I  beg  to  tell  my 
noble  and  learned  friend  that  he  has  done  to  me,  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion,  that  which  he  complains  of  others 
having  done  to  him :  in  other  words,  he  has,  in  the  language 
of  a  right  honourable  friend  of  his  and  mine,  thrown  a  large 
paving- stone  instead  of  a  small  pebble.  I  say,  that  if  my 
noble  and  learned  friend  accuses  me  of  acting  with  secrecy 
on  this  question,  he  does  not  deal  with  me  altogether  fairly. 
He  knows  as  well  I  do,  how  the  cabinet  was  constructed  on 
that  question,  and  I  ask  him,  had  I  any  right  to  say  a  single 
word  to  any  man  whatever  upon  this  matter,  until  the  first 
and  most  interested  in  the  kingdom  upon  it  had  given  his 
consent  to  my  speaking  out  ?  I  say,  that  before  my  noble 
and  learned  friend  accused  me  of  secrecy,  and  of  improper 
secrecy  too,  he  ought  to  have  known  the  precise  day  upon 
which  I  received  the  permission  of  the  highest  personage  in 
the  country ;  and  he  ought  not  to  accuse  me  of  improper 
conduct  until  he  had  known  the  day  on  which  I  had  leave  to 
open  my  mouth  upon  this  measure.” 

A  little  after  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  the  House 
divided,  when  there  appeared — 

For  the  measure :  contents  present  .  .  147  proxies  70  total  217 

Against :  non-contents  present  ...  79  proxies  33  total  112 

Majority :  present  68  proxies  37  total  105 

So  large  a  majority  had  not  been  anticipated  by  the  warmest 
friends  of  the  measure,  scarcely  even  by  the  ministers  them¬ 
selves.  It  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  mutilating  the 
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bill,  or  impairing  tlie  efficiency  of  any  of  its  clauses  wliile 
passing  through,  the  committee ;  and  the  deputations  from  the 
Brunswick  clubs  of  Ireland,  which  had  come  to  encourage 
the  opponents  of  the  measure,  broke  up  in  dismay,  and  for 

the  most  part  returned  home. 

On  the  7th  and  8th  of  April,  the  bill  was  very  languidly 
discussed  in  committee  ;  several  amendments  were  proposed, 
as  had  been  done  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  they  were 
all  rejected.  The  only  speech  worthy  of  notice  delivered  in 
this  stage  of  the  proceeding  was,  that  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Dr.  Copleston,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  showed  that  the 
measure  would  not  have  those  injurious  effects  on  the 
church  which  its  adversaries  seemed  to  anticipate. 

“  It  is  true,”  said  he,  “  the  enemies  of  our  church  have  too 
often  proved  the  enemies  also  of  the  crown  or  of  the  state. 
Eor  our  mutual  security,  laws  have  been  enacted  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  exigency  of  the  times.  But  now  that  those 
times  are  no  more,  and  while  we  are  assured  of  the  constant 
and  powerful  support  of  government— while  we  have,  as  we 
know  we  always  must  have,  kings  for  our  nursing  fathers, 
and  queens  for  our  nursing  mothers,  while  we  go  forth,  as 
I  trust  we  ever  shall  do,  clad  in  the  armour  of  truth  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left — while  we  enjoy  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men  who  belong  to  our 
communion,  what  danger  have  we  to  fear  ?  Nay,  my  lords, 
I  will  go  further  than  this.  A  part  of  our  strength,  and 
that  no  inconsiderable  part,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  consists 
in  the  opinion  entertained  of  us  by  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  us.  They  feel  and  acknowledge,  that  no  church,  possessed 
of  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy,  could  have  used  them 
more  moderately,  more  inoffensively,  more  generously,  than 
we  have  done.  So  strong  and  habitual  in  this  persuasion  in 
my  own  mind,  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to  frame  an 
imaginary  criterion  by  which  I  would  venture  to  have  it 
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tried — a  criterion  which  the  recollection  of  your  early  studies 
may  perhaps  serve  to  recall  to  some  of  your  lordships’  minds. 
I  will  suppose,  then,  that  every  denomination  of  Christians  in 
this  country  was  called  upon  to  declare  by  ballot,  the  order 
of  merit  in  which  all  of  them  should  he  placed.  I  doubt 
n°t — indeed,  I  should  hope  for  the  credit  of  human  nature — 
that  each  one  would  place  his  own  sect  first — hut  I  feel 
equally  certain,  that  in  each  man’s  tablet  would  be  found 
occupying  the  second  place,  the  church  to  which  we  belong. 
And  if  that  he  so,  assuredly  the  church  which,  in  each 
man’s  separate  estimation,  ranks  second  best,  would,  by  every 
impartial  and  unprejudiced  mind,  he  pronounced  to  be  in 
reality  the  best.  It  is,  my  lords,  because  I  venerate  and  love 
that  church,  because  I  wish  well  to  her  interests,  because 
I  think  it  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter  of  her 
doctrines,  because  I  believe  that  it  will  redound  to  her 
honour,  and  will  promote  her  safety— that  I  vote  for  this 
bill.” 

Friday,  the  10th  of  April,  was  fixed  for  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill,  and  now  the  only  interest  taken  in  the  discussion, 
arose  from  an  anxiety  to  hear  the  last  words  of  a  controversy 
which  had  engrossed  public  attention  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  anxiety  and  excitement  displayed  at  the 
second  reading  had  disappeared  ;  there  were  no  crowds  round 
the  doors  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  inside  the  space  round  the 
throne  was  nearly  vacant,  and  there  was  a  very  thin  attend¬ 
ance  of  strangers  below  the  bar.  Few  peers  were  present 
during  the  preliminary  debates  on  the  bringing  up  of  peti¬ 
tions,  and  indeed  it  was  late  in  the  evening  before  the 
benches  began  to  be  filled. 

The  debate  was  commenced  by  the  Marquis  of  Camden 
and  Lord  Grenville,  both  of  whom  advocated  the  measure, 
as  they  had  done  when  it  was  originally  proposed  at  the  time 
of  the  Union  by  Mr.  Pitt.  They  referred  very  cautiously  to 
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the  events  of  that  period,  which  still  rest  in  a  little  obscurity, 
and  seemed  to  hint,  that  unfair  means  had  been  used  to  pie- 
judice  the  mind  and  warp  the  opinions  of  George  III.,  on 
that  occasion.  Lord  Grenville,  in  addition^  vindicated  George 
Canning  from  what  he  deemed  an  implied  censure  of  Earl 
Grey  on  the  memory  of  that  statesman — an  inference,  how¬ 
ever,  which  Lord  Grey  disclaimed  j  he  justified  the  keeping 
of  the  question  an  open  one,  and  the  policy  of  a  divided 
cabinet  on  the  subject  as  necessary  in  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  England,  where  old  prejudices  would  have  been 
greatly  imbittered,  had  the  question  been  identified  with 
party. 

Lord  Eldon  then  rose  to  reiterate  his  opposition  to  the 
measure,  and  won  attention,  by  declaring  that  at  his 
advanced  age,  it  was  probable  he  was  about  to  address  the 
House  for  the  last  time.  There  was  little  of  novelty  in  his 
arguments,  but  they  were  delivered  with  the  power  of  earnest 
conviction,  and  the  concluding  part  of  the  speech  was  affect¬ 
ing  and  effective. 

“  Ami  now,  my  lords,”  said  the  venerable  Earl,  “  I  think 
I  have  given  my  humble  answer  to  most  of  the  arguments 
on  this  subject,  and  stated  my  humble  opinion  upon  most  of 
the  topics  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  discussion 
of  this  bill.  I  was  not  present  at  any  debate  upon  it  while 
I  was  in  the  committee,  and  in  this,  perhaps,  I  may  have 
been  wrong ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  should  gain  no 
good  end  by  attending,  because  I  knew  that  no  alteration 
would  be  permitted  to  be  made  in  the  bill,  and  that  it  would 
be  only  waste  of  time  to  propose  anything.  But  I  cannot 
help  saying  now,  that  this  measure  will,  and  must,  have  the 
effect  of  utterly  beating  down  those  principles  of  justice  upon 
which  the  great  compact  was  first  made  between  a  Protestant 
prince  and  a  Protestant  people,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  the 
ruin  of  the  purest  church  and  the  purest  system  of  Chris* 
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tianity  which  the  world  ever  saw;  if  I  were  to  vote  for  it, 
my  lords,  it  would  be  against  my  decided  opinion  of  its 
injustice,  and  against  my  well-considered  and  well-founded 
apprehensions  of  its  danger  to  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.  I  do  not  believe,  that  if  the  Church  of  Ireland 
were  to  be  made  distinct  from  that  of  England,  it  would  be 
possible  for  it  to  survive  this  measure.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  it  cannot  survive  it.  And  I  have  here  the  opinion  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  to  the  same  effect,  of  whom  I  shall  only 
say,  that  it  is  not  Dr.  Doyle.  He  says,  f  If  the  Church  of 
England  be  jealous  of  her  safety,  let  her  seek  for  securities 
elsewhere,  for  we  have  none  to  offer.  And,  indeed,  what 
securities  of  ours  can  avail  her  ?  Look  at  her  very  existence, 
already  endangered  by  domestic  discord,  internal  war,  private 
dissension — intra  muros  hostes.  Look  at  the  Socinians,  and 
numerous  other  strange  sectarians,  that  are  within  her  pale  ; 
and  whilst,  upon  the  one  hand,  she  is  internally  assailed  bv 
a  thousand  hands,  externally  she  is  assaulted  by  a  religion 
which  neither  gives  nor  takes  quarter.  Does  she  fear  ? 
Christ  has  said,  that  his  church  is  built  upon  a  rock,  and 
if  so,  she  must  stand ;  but  if  her  foundation  be  of  sand,  she 
must  fall.  Of  course  you  will  say  that  her  basis  is  the  rock. 
Granted :  why  then  not  trust  to  the  promise  of  her  Divine 
Founder  ?  Whence  this  fear  ?  Alas  !  the  church  shall  fall : 
being  of  human  invention,  it  is  like  all  human  fabrics,  liable 
to  accident :  it  shall  fall,  and  nothing  but  the  recollection 
of  the  mischief  it  has  created  will  remain.  Already  does  it 
show  marks  of  approaching  ruin  ;  already  does  it  totter  upon 
its  base.  It  has  had  its  time ;  the  measure  of  its  heresy 
is  filled  up.  And  in  the  last  struggle  of  its  dissolution  shall 
the  Catholic  bishops  be  called  upon  to  swear — can  they 
swear? — that  the  present  Protestant  church  is  the  church  of 
truth?  or  is  it  not  their  duty  to  seek  her  return  to  the 
ancient  form  of  worship,  to  have  a  Catholic  king,  and  a 
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Catholic  parliament  V  (cheers.)  Those  of  your  lordships 
who  suppose  that  the  Catholic  bishops  are  willing  to  admit 
the  Protestant  church,  have  not  read  the  oath  taken  by  these 
bishops.  That  oath  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  they  acknowledge  the  church,  or  no;  and  I  believe 
I  may  take  the  extract  which  I  have  just  read  as  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  all  Catholics  towards  our  church.  You 
may  flatter  yourselves  that  these  consequences  will  not  fol¬ 
low,  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  you  are  wrong ;  if  in 
voting  for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill,  you  do  not  conscien¬ 
tiously  believe  that  you  are  placing  in  danger  those  Protestant 
establishments  which  ought  to  have,  but  which  will  not  have, 
if  this  bill  pass,  a  Protestant  king  and  a  Protestant  parlia¬ 
ment.  Those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  are  much  too  wary 
to  apprize  us,  by  any  immediate  conduct,  of  our  danger ;  hut 
that  they  will  triumph,  not  to-day,  nor  to-morrow,  but  when 
I  shall  have  been  consigned  to  the  urns  and  sepulchres  of 
mortality,  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  that  I  now  stand  here. 
I  therefore,  my  lords,  pray  to  God  that  those  evils  may  be 
averted  which  I  foresee.  I  say  to  you,  and  I  pray  you  to 
hearken  to  the  words  of  a  man  who  must  soon  go  to  his  last 
great  account,  that  before  I  can  bring  myself  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  I  must  first  pray  to  God  to  forgive  me  for  having  out¬ 
raged  every  notion  which  I  have  ever  conceived  should  regu¬ 
late  my  conduct,  and  every  notion  of  the  sacred  nature  of  the 
oaths  and  declarations  which  I  had  ever  taken.  I  think 
I  know  something  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  of  their  feelings 
towards  our  Protestant  church.  I  have  long  entertained 
certain  opinions  of  them,  and,  though  this  is  late  in  life  to 
alter  one’s  opinions,  yet  I  should  be  willing  to  think  better 
of  these  clergy,  if  I  could.  But  I  do  declare,  my  lords,  that 
I  would  rather  hear  at  this  moment  that  to-morrow  morning 
I  was  to  cease  to  exist — an  illustration,  however,  which  I  do 
not  put  as  one  of  great  force,  for  I  should  look  upon  it  as 
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anything  but  an  affliction — I  say  that,  after  all  the  consider¬ 
ation  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  this  question,  rather 
than  consent  to  an  alteration  of  laws  which  I  hold  to  be  fun¬ 
damental,  and  which  I  think  to  be  essential  to  the  support 
of  the  throne,  the  safety  of  the  church,  the  good  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  in  kings,  lords,  and  commons,  I  would  rather  hear 
that  I  was  not  to  exist  to-morrow  morning,  than  awake  to 
the  reflection,  that  I  had  consented  to  an  act  which  had 
stamped  me  as  a  violator  of  my  solemn  oath,  a  traitor  to  my 
church,  and  a  traitor  to  the  constitution.” 

Lord  Harrowby,  who  was  labouring  under  ill  health, 
replied  to  Lord  Eldon,  and  strongly  insisted  on  Pitt’s  sincere 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  on  which 
Lord  Eldon  had  thrown  some  doubt.  He  did  not,  however, 
as  seemed  to  be  expected,  elucidate  the  circumstances  under 
which  Pitt  resumed  office,  under  an  implied  pledge  that  he 
would  not  allow  the  Catholic  question  to  be  brought  forward; 
just  at  the  point  where  Lord  Harrowby  seemed  about  to  give 
some  explanation  of  this  matter,  he  turned  off  to  a  long  his¬ 
torical  discussion  on  the  Act  of  Supremacy  and  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  which  severely  taxed  the  patience  of  his  audience. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  regaining  attention  when  he 
began  to  defend  the  persons  who  had  brought  forward  the 
measure,  and  the  time  in  which  it  was  proposed.  In  discuss^ 
ing  the  former  of  these  topics,  he  paid  a  brief,  but  brilliant, 
tribute  to  tbe  memory  of  Canning,  whose  name  had  hardly 
been  mentioned  during  the  debate  in  the  Lords,  comparing 
him  to  the  Roman  patriots,  whose  memory  had  been  most 
forcibly  called  to  mind  by  the  absence  of  their  statues.  In 
reference  to  the  time,  he  said : — 

(C  My  noble  friend  dislikes  the  time — it  is  too  soon.  I  dis¬ 
like  it  also — but  it  is  because  it  was  very  near  being  too  late 
— because,  if  it  had  been  brought  forward  earlier,  it  would 
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Lave  had  more  the  appearance  of  bounty  and  concession— 
it  would  have  anticipated  the  exercise  of  that  power  which 
convinced  the  government  of  its  necessity.  What  was  the 
nature  of  that  power?  It  was  not  a  set  of  armed  men,  to 
be  put  down  by  arms — it  was  not  a  rebellion,  which  tlieie 
was  abundant  strength  to  subdue.  A  state  of  things,  unheard 
of  and  unknown  before,  was  presented  to  the  view  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Family  divided  against  family,  brother  against  brother; 
the  course  of  justice  interrupted ;  the  common  intercourse 
of  society  suspended;  an  universal  state  of  discomfort,  dis¬ 
union,  and  discontent.  This  was  a  state  of  things  over  which 
government  could  have  little  or  no  control.  They  might 
watch  its  march.  They  could  see  the  evil  consequences 
approach  nearer  and  nearer — but  how  could  they  arrest  then 
progress  ?  To  excite  to  outrage  a  people  disposed  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it,  to  combine  them  in  secret  societies,  or  rouse 
them  to  open  violence,  had  been  the  efforts  of  ordinary  minds, 
and  could  create  only  ordinary  apprehensions.  White  Boys, 
Peep-of-day  Boys,  Defenders,  Unions,  had  started  up  in  their 
turns,  and'  in  their  turns  been  put  down.  But  to  restrain 
outrage,  to  give  security  to  property  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  excitement  of  the  passions,  and  oi  the  grossest  pro¬ 
vocations  to  violence,  to  preserve  almost  universal  order  and 
tranquillity— Mis  was  indeed  a  power,  which  nothing  but 
a  sense  of  common  grievance  could  confer,  and  nothing  but 
its  removal  could  subdue.  It  eluded  the  strongest  grasp  of 
law— the  sword  and  the  bayonet  glanced  harmless  from  its 
sides — it  bore  a  charmed  life.  The  spell  which  created  it 
was  our  law  of  exclusion — break  that  tablet,  and  it  is  no 
more  ;  you  deprive  it  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  breathed, 
of  the  food  on  which  it  existed.  This  is  the  power  which  has 
been  used,  for  its  own  purposes,  wisely  and  successfully 

<e  Peragit  tranquilla  potestas, 

Quod  violenta  nequit,  mandataque  fortius  uiget 
Imperiosa  quies.” 
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The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Bathurst,  the  old  and  consis¬ 
tent  advocate  of  religious  freedom,  said  a  few  words  in  favour 
of  the  motion;  after  which  the  Duke  of  Athol  vindicated  the 
conduct  of  himself  and  others,  who  had  changed  their  mind 
on  this  subject,  by  pointing  to  the  perils  in  which  the  dis¬ 
tracted  state  of  Ireland  involved  the  empire.  The  Earl  of 
Abingdon  opposed  the  bill,  in  a  strange  speech,  which  at 
once  perplexed  and  amused  the  House:  he  described  the 
Pope  coming  with  seven-leagued  hoots  to  drive  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  from  the  woolsack,  and  then  compared  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  the  Pope,  ready  to  take  command  at  once 
of  the  church  and  the  army.  Lord  Middleton  then  briefly 
supported  the  bill,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  very  vehe¬ 
mently,  hut  briefly,  opposed  it.  Lord  Eoden,  the  great  patron 
of  the  Irish  Orangemen,  spoke  at  greater  length  in  opposition 
to  the  measure,  and  severely  censured  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
for  having  declared  that  popery  was  not  identical  with  idol¬ 
atry.  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Ryder)  temperately,  hut 
rather  feebly,  replied  to  Lord  Roden,  and  complained  of  the 
harsh  terms  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  applied  to  the 
measure  and  its  supporters.  Lord  Falmouth  followed,  and 
delivered  a  very  angry,  but  not  a  very  powerful,  invective 
against  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

More  than  once  since  the  bill  had  been  brought  up  to  the 
Lords,  it  had  been  whispered  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  had  frequent  communications  with  the  king,  had  been 
commissioned  by  his  Majesty  to  declare  that  his  consent  to 
the  measure  had  been  extorted ;  and  we  now  know  that  these 
rumours  were  founded  in  truth,  though  no  allusion  was  made 
to  them  in  the  debate.  In  fact,  the  king’s  mind  so  often 
vacillated  on  the  subject,  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
prudently  avoided  all  reference  to  the  royal  opinions.  The 
silence  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  during  the  debate  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  had  excited  much  obser- 
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vat  ion,  and  when  lie  rose  to  speak  on  the  third  reading,  he 
obviously  took  the  House  by  surprise. 

“  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  anything  I  might 
say  could  change  your  lordships’  opinion  upon  this  question. 
But  I  deem  it  my  duty,  on  this  occasion,  to  address  a  few 
observations  to  your  lordships,  in  order  to  declare  that  my 
opinions  upon  it  are  unchanged.  I  have  paid  attention  to 
all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  in  the  course  of  these 
discussions,  but  I  could  find  nothing  in  what  has  been  said 
in  them — in  which  much  that  has  been  painful  to  myself  has 
occurred — which  could  induce  me  to  alter  the  conviction 
which  I  have  already  avowed,  and  which  I  conscientiously 
entertain,  upon  the  measure  now  under  your  lordships’  con¬ 
sideration.  In  the  opposition  which  I  have  given  to  it  I  have 
not  been  actuated  by  any  feelings  of  opposition  against 
Roman  Catholics,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  sanction  a  measure 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  breach  of  the  constitution.  At  the 
outset  of  these  proceedings,  I  stated  my  opinion  to  the  noble 
duke  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  at  the  same  time 
intimated  to  him  that,  if  anything  should  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  discussions  to  alter  that  opinion,  I  should  communicate 
it  to  him ;  but  as  nothing  has  occurred  in  the  progress  of  the 
measure  to  change  the  impression  which  I  originally  enter¬ 
tained  of  it,  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  sincerely  and  con¬ 
scientiously,  to  continue  my  opposition  to  it,  and  to  vote 
against  the  bill.” 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  made  rather  a  sharp  reply  to  his  royal 
brother,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  opposed  the  mea¬ 
sure  in  so  dull  and  incomprehensible  a  speech,  that  the  House 
became  weary,  and  his  voice  was  drowned  in  cries  of  “  ques¬ 
tion.”  Lord  Redesdale  having  obtained  a  hearing  with  some 
difficulty,  stated  all  the  old  objections  to  the  measure,  and 
was  answered  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  in  the  most 
effective  speech  delivered  in  this  debate,  and  almost  the  only 
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one  which,  was  heard  with  attention.  Lord  Holland  followed, 
and  in  a  good-natured,  pleasant  style,  defended  himself  horn 
some  imputations  which  had  been  levelled  at  him,  and  the 
reformers  generally,  by  the  Earl  of  Eldon.  He  did  not  enter 
at  all  into  the  merits  of  the  general  question,  assigning  as 
a  reason  that  he  was  unwilling  “  to  detain  their  lordships 
from  carrying  that  great  measure,  as  they  would  do  m  a  few 
moments,  which  would  constitute  the  consummation  of  his 
political  wishes  and  public  efforts  for  the  last  thirty  years ; 
he  would  not  trespass  on  their  lordships’  time  when  they 
were  about  to  set  their  seal  to  that  great  measure  which  he 
was  confident  would  secure  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of 

the  empire  at  large.” 

Lord  Eldon  said  a  few  words  in  explanation  amid  evident 
marks  of  impatience;  and  the  cries  of  question  becoming 
general,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  rose  to  reply:  he  recapi¬ 
tulated  with  brief  but  pithy  comments  all  the  principal 
topics  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  debate,  and  then, 
Avith  obvious  and  unaccustomed  emotion,  concluded  in  the 
following  words : — 

“  it  has  given  me  great  concern,  that  my  advocacy  of  this 
measure  has  been  the  cause  of  separating  me  from  many  of 
my  noble  friends ;  and  I  have  particularly  to  lament  that  it 
has  occasioned  the  separation  from  me  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord.  I  am  sorry,  too,  to  have  observed  this  night, 
that  this  measure  has  led  a  noble  and  illustrious  personage 
to  withdraw  his  confidence  from  me.  For  the  opinion  of  that 
noble  and  illustrious  personage  I  entertain  every  respect ;  but 
I  confess,  that  though  I  knew  the  zeal,  anxiety,  and  interest 
of  feeling  which  that  noble  and  illustrious  individual  mani¬ 
fested  at  an  early  period  of  this  session  against  tins  measure, 
before  it  had  come  under  the  consideration  of  this  House, 
I  flattered  myself  that,  when  the  measure  had  been  fully 
discussed  by  your  lordships,  it  would  not  induce  that  noble 
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aud  illustrious  individual  to  pronounce  the  withdrawal  of  his 
confidence  from  me  and  my  right  honourable  colleagues. 
The  duty  which  I  have  performed  has  unfortunately  separated 
me  from  many  of  my  noble  friends ;  but  it  was  a  duty  which 
imperiously  devolved  upon  me,  and  from  the  discharge  of 
which  no  consideration  whatever  could  induce  me  to  shrink. 

I  am  confident  that  the  results  of  this  measure  will  be  such 
as  to  convince  even  those  who  are  now  more  opposed  to  it, 
of  its  wisdom  and  necessity  under  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  country.  All  I  will  say  is,  that  I  have  not  uttered 
a  word  on  this  question,  nor  done  anything  in  regard  to  it, 
which  I  have  not  considered  it  my  duty  to  his  Majesty  and 
the  public  either  to  do  or  to  say.  I  must  add,  that  though 
1  have  to  regret  the  separation  from  some  noble  friends, 
I  have  the  consolation  to  think  that  many  noble  lords  who 
have  hitherto  differed  with  me  on  other  subjects,  have  done 
me  the  honour  of  giving  to  me  their  confidence  and  support 
on  this  question :  I  have  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  noble 
lords  opposite,  with  whom  I  possess  no  political  connections, 
and  from  whom  I  had  no  right  to  expect  aid,  for  the  cor¬ 
dial  and  handsome  support  which  they  have  given  to  me 
throughout  the  discussion  of  this  measure  in  the  House. 
I  cannot  sit  down,  my  lords,  without  congratulating  the 
House  and  the  country,  that  this  measure  has  now  arrived 
almost  at  its  final  stage  in  this  House,  and  I  confidently 
trust,  that  ere  long,  we  shall  behold  its  beneficial  effects  dis¬ 
played  in  the  establishment  of  the  peace,  the  happiness,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  united  empire.” 

The  House  then  divided  when  there  appeared — 

For  the  measure  :  contents  present  .  .  149  proxies  64  total  213 

Against  it :  non-contents  present .  .  .  76  proxies  33  total  109 

Majority :  present  73  proxies  31  total  104 

A  protest,  signed  by  many  peers,  of  whose  names  that  of 

Lord  Eldon  is  the  first,  remains  upon  the  Journals  of  the 
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10th  of  April,  1829,  as  the  concluding  memorial  of  this 
protracted  contest.  On  the  13th  of  April,  the  royal  assent 
was  given  to  the  Emancipation  Measure  by  commission, 
and  thus  the  religious  disabilities  of  Christians  ceased  to 
form  a  part  of  the  law  of  England. 

We  have  given  at  some  length  the  history  of  this  pro¬ 
tracted  struggle,  which  has  left  behind  it  consequences  of 
grave  import,  not  only  to  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  character  and 
career,  but  also  to  the  general  politics  of  the  country. 
These  consequences  were  foreseen,  but  they  were  not  effi¬ 
ciently  guarded  against.  In  the  first  warmth  of  gratitude 
the  Irish  Catholics  would  have  gladly  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  government,  but  their  advances  were  received  with 
coldness,  and  their  leaders  viewed  with  suspicion.  They 
found  themselves  administratively  excluded  from  the  offices 
to  which  they  were  legislatively  admitted,  and  hence  they 
greedily  adopted  the  tale  that  the  late  concessions  had  been 
wrung  from  a  reluctant  government,  and  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  still  to  remain  united  as  a  party,  in  order  to 
obtain  in  reality  the  political  rights  and  privileges  which  had 
been  nominally  yielded.  In  the  dismay  of  the  moment,  no 
active  opposition  would  have  been  made  by  the  leaders  of 
the  late  Protestant  ascendancy,  to  the  elevation  of  some 
Catholic  noblemen  to  places  of  dignity  or  emolument ;  they 
would  have  regarded  such  a  proceeding  as  a  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  Emancipation  Act.  But  the 
courage  of  the  expiring  party  was  re-animated  by  a  whisper, 
that  it  was  intended  to  make  the  Belief  Act  practically  a 
dead  letter,  by  abstaining  from  the  appointment  of  Catholics 
to  any  place  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  Orange  party 
was  thus  again  revived;  a  feasible  means  of  preserving 
monopoly  seemed  offered;  and  the  Irish  government  was 
conducted  in  as  anti-Catholic  a  spirit  as  in  the  days  of 
Saurin  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
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In  fact,  political  and  religions  acerbities,  instead  of  being- 
allayed,  were  seriously  aggravated;  men  wbo  were  indignant 
when  excluded  by  law,  were  still  more  enraged  when  they 
found  exclusion  maintained  in  spite  of  law ;  those  who  had 
relied  for  the  maintenance  of  monopoly  on  statutes,  became 
more  mischievously  energetic  when  they  found  that  personal 
exertions  and  party  complications  were  necessary  to  its  con¬ 
tinuance.  The  Catholic  Relief  Bill  ought  to  have  been 
refused,  or  it  ought,  from  the  beginning,  to  have  been 
worked  as  a  reality. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Peeks  fame,  that  he  turned  at  this 
crisis  from  the  consideration  of  the  many  great  questions 
which  still  remained  to  be  decided,  to  the  less  striking, 
though  not  less  useful,  details  of  administrative  reform. 
His  party  had  crumbled  around  him,  and  he  turned  away 
from  the  task  of  reconstruction,  as  if  he  believed  that  there 
was  some  elective  affinity  between  the  several  elements, 
which  would,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  bring  them 
together  again  by  their  own  natural  impulses.  He  treated 
the  recusants  as  if  they  were  mere  sulky  boys  who  had 
got  into  a  pet,  but  who  would  recover  their  temper  if  they 
were  allowed  sufficient  time,  and  were  not  further  exas¬ 
perated.  In  this  hope  he  abstained  from  exhibiting  any 
new  liberal  tendencies,  and  he  thus  alienated  from  him  the 
growing  part  of  moderate  liberals,  which  on  more  than  one 
occasion  exhibited  anxiety  to  select  him  as  their  chief. 
It  was  too  generally  felt  that  Peel  was  sinking  his  own 
individual  existence  as  a  politician,  and  sheltering  himself 
behind  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  such  an  opinion  injured 
his  reputation,  and  greatly  weakened  his  influence.  A  series 
of  perverse  circumstances,  trifling  in  themselves,  gave  cur¬ 
rency  to  this  belief,  and  the  duke’s  aristocracy  was  daily 
proclaimed  by  the  press,  as  if  his  Grace  was  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  the  cabinet.  But  in  England,  the  notion 
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of  a  dictator  soon  becomes  distasteful;  if  tlie  Athenians 
were  weary  of  hearing  Aristides  called  “  the  Just,”  the 
extravagant  eulogies  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  sole 
hope  of  the  country,  could  not  fail  to  tire  out  the  patience 
of  the  British  people,  A  new  cabinet  was  necessary;  it 
was  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  by  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  Materials  for  its  consti’uction  were 
not  wanting;  the  composition  of  the  existing  ministry  was 
notoriously  defective.  Under  such  circumstances  there  was 
some  plausible  ground  for  the  imputation,  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  sought  for  servants,  rather  than  associates,  in  his 
colleagues;  and  Peel  was  only  regarded  as  the  upper  servant 
in  the  ducal  household.  This  view  of  the  state  of  affairs 
was  decidedly  erroneous,  but  it  was  not  the  less  prevalent : 
the  defeated  partisans  of  the  ascendancy  began  to  raise  the 
cry  of  military  despotism ;  the  supporters  of  the  ministry 
gave  it  tacit  sanction,  by  putting  forward  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  every  occasion ;  the  Whigs  did  not 
protest  against  a  course,  of  which  they  early  foresaw  the 
result ;  and  thus,  at  the  close  of  the  first  stage  of  his  career. 
Peel  found  that  he  had  only  extricated  himself  from  one 
false  position,  to  get  into  another,  surrounded  with  more  per¬ 
plexing  complications  and  more  insoluble  difficulties. 


END  OF  YOL.  I. 
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